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AMERICA. 


CHAPTER L 


Extent and Boundaries of America—Grand Objets © 


which it preſents to view—its Mountain. River. 
Lakes—its excgſſive Luxuriance of Vegetation—re- 
markable Prevalence of Cold —accounted for —Climate 
not malignant—nor unconmonly inf:fted with Inſefs 


and noxious 


A MERICA is one of the four 
quarters of the world, probably, the largeſt of 
the whole, and is, from its late diſcovery, fre- 
quently denominated the New-World, or News © 
Hemiſphere. 

This vaſt country extends from the 8oth de- 
gree of north, to the 56th degree of ſouth, lati- 
tude; and, where its breadth is known, from the 
3 Sth to the 1 36th = of weſt aasee from 

| London ; 


LA 


* 
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London; ſtretching between 8000 and g00s 
miles in length, and in its greateſt breadth 3690, 
It ſees both hemiſpheres, has two ſummers and 
a double winter, and enjoys almoſt all the variety 
of climates which the earth affords. It is waſh- 
ed by the two great oceans, To the eaſtward, it 
has the Atlantic, which divides it from Europe 
and Africaz to the weſt, it has the pacific or 
Great South-Sea, by which it is ſeparated from 
Aſia. . By thei®lcas it may, and does, carry on 
a direct commerce with the other three parts of 
the world. | 

America is not of equal breadth thonghout its 
Whole extent; but is divided into two great con- 
tinents, called North, and: South, America, by 
an iſthmus. 1500 miles long, and which, at 
Darien, about Lat. 9® N. is only 60 miles over. 
This iſthmus forms, with the northern and 
ſouthern continents; a vaſt gulph, in which lie a 
great number of iſlands, called the WWe/t-Indies, 
in contradiſtinction to the eaſtern parts of Aſia, 
which are called the Eaft-Indies. 

ce Next to the extent of the New-World, the 
grandeur of the objects which it preſents to view, 
is molt apt to ſtrike the eye of an obſerver. Nature 


ſeems here to have carxied on her operations upon 


a larger ſcale and with a bolder hand, and to 


® >, ave diſtinguiſhed the features of this country * | 
by a peculiar mapnificence. . The mountains of 
America are much ſuperior in height to thoſe in 
the other diviſions of the globe. Even the plain 


of Quito, which may be conſidered as the baſe of 
the Andes, is elevated farther above the fea than 


the top of the Pyrenees.” The moſt elevated 


point of the Andes, according to Don Ulloa, is 
twenty 


Q 


* 
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9 twenty thouſand, two hundred, and eighty feet, 

90. which is, at leaſt, ſeven tobkad, one hundred, 

and and two feet above the Peak of Teneriffe, which: *z 
ry is the higheſt known mountain in the ancient 1 
aſh- continent. s 
i, it From the lofty 40d tene mountains of 

pe America deſcend rivers with which the ſtreams 

4 Nl of Europe, of Aſia, or of Africa, are not to be 

7 compared, either for length of courſe, or for the 

f 2 vaſt volumes of water which they pour into the 

8 


| oceans. The Danube, the Indus, the Ganges, 
f or the Nile, in the Ancient Hemiſphere, axe not 
of equal magnitude with the St. Laurefce, the 
2 2 Miſſouri, or the Miſſiſſippi, in North-America; 
by or with the Maragnon, the Orinooco, or the Plata, 


z at in South-America. The rivers in the latter of 2 
ver. theſe American continents are like vaſt arms of 
and the ſea. 
lie a The lakes of the New-World are no leſs 
dies, conſpicuous for grandeur than its mountains and ; 
Aſia, rivers. There is nothing in other parts of the 
1 globe which reſembles the prodigious chain of 
tune lakes in North-America. They may be properly 
. termed inland ſeas of freſh water ; and even thoſe | 
ture of the ſecond or third claſs of magnitude, are of | 
7 larger circuit (che Caſpi an ſea excepted) than the i 
. greateſt lake of the ancient continent.” | 1 
int The luxuriance of the vegetable creation in the 
5 ot New-World is extremely great. In the ſouthern WM 
plain provinces, where the moiſture of the climate is | 


hs of aided by the warmth of the ſun, the woods are I 

2 almoſt impervious, and the ſurface of the ground $ 
is hid from the eye, under a thick covering of ® 1 

ach ſhrubs, of herbs, and weeds. In the northern 

prov Pow, although the foreſts are not encum- 
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bered with the ſame wild luxuriance of vegeta- 


tion, the trees of various ſpecies are generally - 


more lofty, and often much larger, than in any 
other parts of the world. 

One of the moſt remarkable circumſtances, or 
features, of the New-World, is the general pre- 
dominance of cold, throughout the whole extent 
of this great continent. Though we cannot, in 
any country, determine the preciſe degree of heat 
merely by the diſtance of the equator, becauſe the 
elevation above the ſea, the nature of the ſoil, 
&c. all affect the climate; yet, in the Ancient 
Continent, the heat is much more in proportion 
to the vicinity of the equator than in any part of 
America. Here the rigour of the frigid zone 
extends over half that which ſhould be temperate 
by its poſition, Even in thoſe latitudes where 
the winter is ſcarcely felt in the Old-Continent, 
it reigns with great ſeverity in America, though 
during a ſhort period. Nor does this cold, pre- 
valent in the New-World, confine itſelf to the 
temperate zones; but extends its influence to the 
torrid zone alſo, confiderably mitigating the ex- 
ceſs of its heat. Along the eaſtern coaſt, the cli- 
mate, tho' more ſimilar to that of the torrid zone 


in other parts of the earth, is nevertheleſs con- 


ſiderably milder than in thoſe countries of Aſia 
and Africa which lie in the ſame latitude. From 
the ſouthern tropic to the extremity of the 
American continent, the cold is faid to be much 


greater than in parallel northern latitudes even of 


America itſelf. _ — 

For this ſo remarkable difference between the 
climate of the New-Continent and the Old, 
various cauſes have been aſſigned by different 


authors, 


OF AMERICA. 1 


authors. The following is the opinion of the 
celebrated Dr Robertſon on this ſubject. 
« Though the utmoſt extent of America towards 
the north be not yet diſcovered, we know that 
it advances nearer to the pole than either Europe 
or Aſia. The latter have large ſeas to the north, 
which are open during part of the year; and even 
when covered with ice, the wind that blows over 
them is leſs intenſely cold than that which blows 
over land in the ſame latitudes. But, in America, 
the land ffretches from the river St Laurence 
towards the pole, and ſpreads out immenſely to 
the weſt. A chain of enormous mountains, 
covered with ſnow and ice, runs through all this 
dreary region. The wind paſſing over ſuch an 
extent of high and frozen land, becomes ſo im- 
pregnated with cold, that it acquires a piercing 
keenneſs, which it retains in its progreſs through 
warmer climates; and is not entirely mitigated 
until it reach the gulph of Mexico. Over all the 
continent of North-America, a northweſterly 
wind and exceſſive cold are ſynonimous terms. 
Even in the moſt ſultry weather, the moment that 
the wind veers to that quarter, its penetrating 
influence is felt in a tranſition from heat to cold 
no leſs violent than ſudden. To this powerful 
cauſe we may aſcribe the extraordinary dominion 
of cold, and its violent inroads into the ſouthern 
provinces in that part of the globe. | 
„Other cauſes, no leſs remarkable, diminiſh: 
the active power of heat in thoſe parts of the 


American continent which lie between the tro- 


pics. In all that portion of the globe, the wind 
blows in an invariable direction from eaſt to weſt. 


As this wind holds its courſe acroſs the ancient 


B 3 continent, 
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continent, it arrives at the countries which ſtretch 
along the weſtern ſhore of Africa, inflamed with 
all the fiery particles which it hath collected from 
the ſultry plains of Aſia, and the burning ſands 
in the African deſarts. The coaſt of ica is, 
accordingly, the region of the earth which feels 
the moſt fervent heat, and is expoſed to the un- 
mitigated ardour of the torrid zone. But this 
fame wind, which brings ſuch an acceſſion of 
warmth to the countries lying between the river 
of Senegal and Cafraria, traverſes the Atlantic- 


Ocean, before it reaches the American ſhore. It 


is cooled in its paſſage over this vaſt body of 
water; and is felt as a refreſhing gale along the 
_ coaſts of Braſil and Guiana, rendering thele 


countries, though among the warmeſt in America, 


temperate, when compared with thoſe which lie 
oppoſite to them in Africa. As this wind ad- 
vances in its courſe acroſs America, it meets with 
immenſe plains, covered with impenetrable fo- 


reſts ; or occupied by large rivers, marſhes, and 


ſtagnating waters, where it can recover no con- 
ſiderable degree of heat. At length it arrives at 


the Andes, which run from north to ſouth 
through the whole continent. In paſſing over 


their elevated and frozen ſummits, it is fo tho- 
. roughly cooled, that the greater part of the coun- 
tries beyond them hardly feel the ardour to which 
they ſeem expoſed by their ſituation, In the 
other provinces of America, from 'Terra-Ferme 
weſtward to the Mexican empire, the heat of the 
climate is tempered, ia {ome places, by the eleva- 
tion of the land above the ſea; in others, by their 
extraordinary humidity ; and in all, by the enor- 
mous mountains ſcattered over this tract. The 

iflagds 
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iſlands of America in the Torrid Zone are either 
ſmall or mountainous, and are fanned alternately 
by refreſhing ſea and land breezes. 

cc The cauſes of the extraordinary cold towards 
the ſouthern limits of America, and in the ſeas 


beyond it, cannot be aſcertained in a manner 


equally ſatisfying. It was long ſuppoſed, that 
a vaſt continent, diſtingu iſhed Þ 

Terra Anuftralis 2 lay between the 
ſouthern extremity of America and the Antarctic 
pole. The ſame principles which account for 
the extraordinary degree of cold in the northern 
regions of America, were employed in order to 
explain that which is felt at Cape-Horn and the 
adjacent countries. The immenſe extent of the 


ſouthern continent, and the large rivers which it 
poured into the ocean, were mentioned and ad- 


mitted by philoſophers as cauſes ſufficient to 
occaſion the unuſual ſenſation of cold, and the 


ſtill more uncommon appearances of frozen ſeas ' 
in that region of the globe. But the imaginary 


continent to which ſuch influence was aſcribed 
having been ſearched for in vain, and the ſpace 
which it was ſuppoſed to occupy having been 


found to be an open fea; new conjectures muſt 


be formed with reſpect to the cauſes of a tempe- 


_ rature of climate, ſo extremely different from that 
which we experience in countries removed at the 


ſame diſtance from the oppoſite pole. 

«The moſt obvious and probable cauſe of the 
ſaperior degree of cold towards the ſouthern ex- 
tremity of America, ſeems to be the form of the 
continent there, Its breadth gradually decreaſes 
as it ſtretches from St Antonia fouthwards, and 


from the bay of St Julian to the ſtralts of nl 


y the name of 
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lan its dimenſions are much contracted. On the 


eaſt and weſt ſides, it is waſhed by the Atlantic 


and Pacific Oceans. From its ſouthern" point, it 
is probable that a great extent of ſea, without any 
conſiderable tract of land, reaches to the Antarc- 
tic pole. In whichever of theſe directions the 
wind blows, it'is cooled before it approaches the. 
Magellanic regions, by paſſing over a vaſt body 
of water; nor is the land there of ſuch extent, 
that it can recover any conſiderable degree of 


heat in its progreſs over it. Theſe circumſtances. 


concur in rendering the temperature of the ur in 
this diſtrift of America, more ſimilar to that of 
an inſular, than to that of a continental climate; 
and hinder it from acquiring the ſame degree of 
ſummer-heat, with places in Europe and Aſia, in 


a correſponding northern latitude. The north 


wind is the only one that reaches this part of 
America, after blowing over a great continent. 
But, from an attentive ſurvey of its poſition, this 
will be found to have a tendency rather to di- 
miniſh than ' augment the degree of heat. The 


ſouthern extremity of America is properly the 
termination of the immenſe ridge of the Andes, 
which ſtretches nearly in a direct line from north 


to ſouth, through the whole: extent of the con- 
tinent. The moſt ſultry regions in South-Ame- 


rica, Guiana, Braſil, Paraguay, and Tucuman, 


die many degrees to the eaſt of the Magellanic 


regions. The level country of Peru, Which 


enjoys the tropical heats, is ſituated conſiderably 
to the weſt of them. The north wind, then, 
though it blows over land, does not bring to the 
ſouthern extremity of America an increaſe of heat 
| COONEY. in its > pallage over torrid regions; but, 


before 
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before it arrives there, it muſt have ſwept along 
the ſummits of the Andes, and mes impreg- 
nated with the cold of that frozen region.” 
Another peculiarity in the climate of America 
is its exceſſive moiſture in general. In ſome 


places, indeed, on the weſtern coaſt, 1ain is not 


known; but, in all other parts, the moiſtneſs 
of the climate is as remarkable as the cold. The 
foreſts where with it is every where covered, no 
doubt, partly, occaſion the moiſture of its cli- 
mate; buf the moſt prevalent and obvious cauſe 
is the vaſt quantity of water in the Atlantic and 


Pacific Oceans, with which America is enviconed 


on all ſides. Hence, thoſe places where the 
continent' is narroweſt are deluged with almoſt 
perpetual rains, accompanied with violent thun- 


der and lightning, by which ſome of them, par- 


ticularly Porto-Bello, are rendered in a manner 
uninhabitable. . 6 
From the coldneſs and the moiſture af America, 
an extreme malignity of climate has been infer 
red, and aſſerted by M. de Pauw, in his Recher- 
ches Philefephiques ſur les Americains. Hence, ac- 
cording to the hypotheſis of this author, the 


ſmallneſs and irregularity of the nobler animals, 


and the ſize and enormous multiplication of rep» 

tiles and inſects. N 
But the ſuppoſed ſmallneſs and leſs ferocity of 
the American animals, the Abbe Clavigero ob- 
ſerves, inſtead of the malignity, demonſtrates the 
mildneſs and bounty of the climate, if we give 
credit-to Buffon, at whoſe fountain M. de Pauw 
has drank, and of whoſe teſtimony he has availed 
himſelf againſt Don Pernetty. Buffon, who, in 
many places of his Natural Hiſtory produces the 
{mallneſs 


- 
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ſmallneſs of the American animals as a certain 
argument of the malignity of the climate of A- 
merica; in treating afterwards of ſavage animals, 
in Tom. II. ſpeaks thus: “ As all things, even 
the moſt free creatures, are ſubject to natural 
laws, and animals as well as men are ſubjected to 


the influence of climate and foil, it appears that 


the ſame cauſes which have civilized and poliſhed 
the human ſpecies in our climates, may have, 
likewiſe, produced ſimilar effects upon other 
ſpecies. Th 

eſt of all the quadrupeds of the temperate zone, 
is, however, incomparably leſs terrible than-the 
tyger, the lion, and the panther of the torrid 


zone; and the white bear and hyena of the frigid 
zone. In America, where the air and the earth 


are more mild than thoſe of Africa, the tyger, 
the lion, and the panther, are not terrible but in 
the name. They have degenerated, if fierceneſs, 
joined to cruelty, made their nature; or, to ſpeak 


more properly, they have only ſuffered the in- 


fluence of the climate: under a milder {ky their 
nature alſo has become more mild. From climes 
which are immoderate in their temperature are 


obtained drugs, perfumes, poiſons, and all thoſe 
plants whoſe qualities are ſtrong. The tempe- 


rate earth, on the contrary, produces only things 
which are temperate; the mildeſt herbs, the moſt 
wholeſome pulſe, the {ſweeteſt fruits, the moſt 


quiet animals, and the moſt humane men, are the 


natives of this happy clime. As the earth makes 
the plants, the earth and plants make animals; 
the earth, the plants, and the animals make man. 
The phyſical qualities of man, and the animals 
which feed on other animals, depend, though 


more 


e wolf, which is, perhaps, the fierc- 
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more remotely, on the ſame cauſes which in- 
flaence their diſpoſitions and cuſtoms. This is 
the greateſt proof and demonſtration, that in 
temperate climes every thing becomes temperate, 
and that in intemperate climes every thing is ex- 
ceſſive; and that ſize and form, Which appear 
fixed and determinate qualities, depend notwith- 
ſtanding, like the relative qualities on the in- 
fluence of climate. The ſize of our quadrupeds 
cannot be compared with that of an elephant, 
the rhinoceros, or ſea-horſe. The largeſt of our 
birds are but ſmall if compared with the oſtrich, 
the condore, and ca/oare.” 80 far M. Buffon, 
whoſe text we have copied, becauſe it is contrary 
to What M. de Pauw writes againſt the climate 
of America, and to Buffon himſelf, in many other 


places, 


If the large and fierce animals, ſays Clavi- 
gero, are natives of intemperate climes, and ſmall 
and tranquill animals of temperate climes, as M. 
Buffon has here eſtabliſned; if mildneis of climate 
influences the diſpoſition and cuſtoms of animals, 
M. de Pauw does not well deduce the maligni 


of the climate of America from the ſmaller fize _ 
and leſs. fierceneſs of its animals; he ought rather 


to have deduced the gentleneſs and ſweetneſs of 
its climate from this antecedent. © If, on the con- 
trary, the ſmaller ſize and leſs fierceneſs of the 
American animals, with reſpect to thoſe of the 
old continent, are a proof of their degeneracy, 


ariſing from the malignity of the clime, as M. de 


Pauw would have it, we ought in like manner to 
argue the malignity of the climate of Europe from 
the ſmaller ſize and leſs fierceneſs of its animals, 
compared, with thoſe of Africa. If a er 

| pher 
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pber of the country of Guinea ſhould undertake 
a work in imitation of M. de Pauw, with this 


title, Recherches: Philaſophiques fur les Eurapeens, 


he might- avail himſelf of the ſame argument 
which M. de Pauw uſes, to demonſtrate the ma- 
lignity of the climate of Europe, and the advan- 

of that of Africa. The climate of Europe, 
he would fay, is very unfavourable to the pro- 


duction of quadrupeds, which are found incom- ' 


parably ſmaller, and more cowardly than ours. 
What are the horſe and the ox, the largeſt of its 
animals, compared with our elephants, our rhi- 
bert, our ſea-horſes, and our camels? What 
are its lizards, either in ſize or intrepidity, com- 
pared with our crocodiles ? Its wolves, its bears, 
the moſt dreadful of its wild beaſts, when beſide 

our lions and tygers; Its eagles, its vultures, and 


cranes, if compared with our oftriches, N N 


only like hens.” 

As to the enormous ſize and prodigious mul- 
tiplication of the inſects and other little noxious 
animals, 'The ſurface of the earth (ſays M. du 
Pauw), infected by putrefaction, was over-run 
with lizards, ſerpents, reptiles, and inſects mon- 
ſtrous for ſize, and the activity of their poiſon, 
which they drew from the copious juices of this 
uncultivated ſoil, that was corrupted and aban- 


doned to itſelf, where the nutritive juice became 


ſharp, like the milk in the breaſt of animals which 
do not exerciſe the virtue of propagation. Cater- 


pillars, crabs, butterflies, beetles, ſpiders, frogs, 


and toads, were, for the moſt part of an enormous 
corpulence in their ſpecies, and multiplied beyond 
what can be imagined. Panama is infeſted with 


ferpents, . with clouds of enormous 


4 bats, 
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1 bats, Porto- Bello with toads, Surinam with 
his kakerlacas, or cucarachas, Guadaloupe, and the 
Sd other colonies of the iſlands, with beetles, Quito 
9 > . . . > 
e with niguas, or chegoes, and Lima with lice and 
=> bugs. The ancient kings of Mexico, and the 
emperors of Peru, found no other means of 
pe ridding their ſubjects. of thoſe inſects which fed 
>. upon them, than the impoſition of an annual tri- 


büte of a certain quantity of lice, Ferdinand 
Cortes found bags full of them in the palace of 
Montezuma.” Bus this argument, exaggerated 
as it is, proves nothing againſt the climate of 
America, in general, much leſs againſt that of 
Mexico. There being ſome lands in America, 
in which, on account of their heat, their humidity, 
or want of inhabitants, large inſets. are found, 
and exceſſively multiplied, will prove at. moſt, 
that in ſome places the ſurface of the earth is 
infected, as he ſays, with putrefaction; but not 
that the foil of Mexico, or that of all America, 
is ſtinking, uncultivased, vitiated, and aban- 
doned to itſelf. If ſuch a deduction were juſt, 
M. de Paaw might allo ſay, that the foil of the 
Old-Continent, is bat ren, and fetid; as in many 
countries of it there are prodigious multitudes of 
monſtrous inſects, noxious. reptiles, and vile ani- 
mals, as in the Philippine-Iſles, in many of thoſe 
of the Indian-Archipelago, in ſeveral countries of 
the ſouth ot Aſia, in many of Africa, and even in 
ſome of Europe. The Philippine-lfles are in- 
feſted with enormous ants, and monſtrous butter- 
flies; Japan with ſcorpions; ſouth of Aſia and 
Africa with ſerpents; Egypt with aſps; Guinea 
and Ethiopia with armies, of ants; Holland with 
field · rats; Ukrania with toads, as M. de Pauw 
2 | Wy 5 himſelf 
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himſelf affirms. In Italy, the Campagna di 
Roma (although peopled for ſo many ages), is 
infeſted with vipers; Calabria with taranrulas ; 
the ſhores of the Adriatic fea with clouds of 
gnats; and even in France, the population of 
which is ſo great, and ſo ancient, whoſe lands 
are ſo well cultivated, and whoſe climate is fo 
celebrated by the French, there appeared, a few - 
years ago, according to M. Buffon, a new ſpecies 
of field -- mice, larger than the common kind, 
called by him Surmulets, which have multiplied 
exceedingly, to the great damage of the fields. 
M. Bazin, in his Compendinm of the Hiſtory of 
inſets, numbers 77 ſpecies of. bugs, which are 
all found in Paris, and in its neighbourhood. 
That large capital, as Mr Bomare Hs, ſwarms 
with thoſe diſguſtful inſets. It is true that there 
are places in America, where the multitude of 
inſets, and filthy vermin, make life irkſome; 
but we do not know that they have arrived to 
' ſuch exceſs of multiplication as to depopulate any 
place, atleaſt there cannot be ſo many examples 
produced of this cauſe of depopulation in the New 
as in the Old continent, which are atteſted by 
Theophraſtus, Varro, Pliny, and other authors. 
The frogs depopulated one place in Gaul, and 
the locuſts another in Africa. One of the Cy- 
clades was deporulated by mice; Amiclas, near 
to Taracina, by ſerpents; another place near to 
Ethiopia, by ſcorpions and poiſonous ants; and 
another by ſcolopendras; and, not ſo diſtant 
from our own times, the Mauritius was going to 
have been abandoned, on account of the extra- 
ordinary multiplication of rats, as we can re- 
member to have read in a French author. 


* 
* 
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With reſpect to the ſize of the inſects, reptiles, 
and ſuch animals, M. de Pauw makes uſe of the 
teſtimony of M. Dumont, who, in his Memoirs on 
Louiſiana, ſays, that the frogs are ſo large there 
that they weigh 37 French pounds, and that their 
horrid croaking imitates the bellowing of cows. 
Bat, M. de Pauw himſelf ſays (in his anſwer to 
Don Pernetty, cap. 17), that all thoſe who have 
written about Louiſiana, from Henepin, Le 
Clerc, and Tonti, to Dumont, have contradic- 
ted each other, ſometimes on one, and ſometimes 
on another, ſubject. In fact, neither in the old 
or the new continent are there frogs of 37 pounds 
in weight; but there are in Aſia, and in Africa, 
ſerpents, butterflies, ants, and other animals of 
ſuch monſtrous ſize, that they exceed all thoſe 
which have been diſcovered in the New-World. 
We know very well, that an American hiſtorian 
ſays, that a certain gigantic ſpecies of ſerpents is 
to be found in the woods, which attract men 
with their breath, and ſwallow them up; but 
we know alſo, that ſeveral hiſtorians, both 
ancient and modern, report the ſame extravagant 
and incredible thing of the ſerpents of Afia, and 
even ſomething more. Megaſthenes, cited by 
.Pliny, ſaid, that there were ſerpents found in 
Aſia, ſo large, that they ſwallowed entire ſtags 
and bulls. Metrodorus, cited by the ſame 
author, affirms, that in Aſia there were ſerpents 
which, by their breath, attracted birds, however 
high. they were, or quick their flight. Among 
the moderns, Gemelli, in Vol. V. of his Giro di 
Mundo, when he treats of the animals of the 
Fhilippine-Ifles, ſpeaks thus: “ There are ſer- 


pents in theſe iſlands. of immoderate ſize: there 
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is one called Bitin, very long, which fulpeading 
itſelf by the tale from the trunk of a tree, waits 
till ſtags, bears, and alſo men paſs by, in order 
to attract them with its breath, and devour them 
at once entirely: from hence! it is evident, that 
this very ancient fable has been common to both 
continents. 

Further, it may be alked, In what country of 
America could M. de Pau. find ants to equal 
thoſe of the Philippine-Iflands, called Sulum, re- 
ſpecting which Hernandez affirms, that they are 
{ix fingers broad in length, and one in breadth? 
Who has ever ſeen in America butterflies fo large 
as thoſe of Bourbon, Ternate, the Philippine- 
iſles, and all the Indian-Archipelago'? The largeſt 
bat of America (native to hot ſhady countries), 
winch is that called by Buffon Fampiro, is, ac- 
cording to him, of the ſtze of a La 
Rcugette,. one of the ſpecies of Aſia, is as large 
as a raven; and the Roufette,: another ſpecies of 
Aſia, is as: big as a large hen. Its wings, when 
extended, meaſure frum tip to tip three Pariſian 
feet, and, according to Gemelli, who: meaſured 
it in the Philippineaſles, ſix palms; M. Buffon: 
acknowledzes the exceſs in ſize of the Aſiatic bat: 
over the American ſpecies, but denies it as to: 
number. Gemelli ſays, that thoſe of the iſland 
of Luzon were ſo numerous that they. darkened; 
the air, and that the noiſe which they made with 


their teeth, in eating the fruits of the woods, was 


heard at the diſtance of two miles. M. de Pauw 

ſays, in talking of ſerpents, ( it cannot be af. 

firmed that the new world has ſhown any ſer- 

pents larger than thoſe which Mr Adanſon ſaw in 

the deſarts of Africa.” The greateſt 1 
| un 
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tound in Mexico, after a diligent ſearch made 
by Hernandez, was. 18 feet long: but this is 
not to be compared with that of the Moluccas, 
which Bomare ſays is 33 feet in length; nor with 
the Anacandaja, of Ceylon, which the ſame 
author ſays is more than 33 feet long; nor with 
others of Aſia and Africa, mentioned by the ſame 
author. Laſtly, the argument drawn from the 
multitude and fize of the American inſets is 
fully as weighty as the argument drawn from the 
ſmallneſs and ſcarcity of quadrupeds, and both 
detect the ſame ignorance, or rather the ſame vo- 
luntary and ſtudied forgetfulneſs, of the things of 
the Old continent. 

With reſpect to what M. de Pauw has ſaid of * 
the tribute of lice, in Mexico, in that, as well 
as in many other things, he diſcovers his ridicu- 
lous credulity. It is true that Cortes found bags 
of lice in the magazines of the palace of king 
Axajacatl. It is alſo true, that Montezuma im- 
poſed ſuch a tribute, not on all his ſubjects, 
however, but only on thoſe who were beggars ; 
not on account of the extraordinary multitude of 
thoſe inſets, as M. de Pauw affirms, but becauſe 
Mom@®uma, who could not ſuffer idleneſs in his 
ſudjects, reſolved that that miſerable ſet of 


people, who could not labour, ſhould at leaſt 


be occupied in louſing themſelves. This was the 
true reaſon of ſuch an extraordinary tribute, as 
Torquemada, Betancourt, and other early hiſto- 
rians relate; and nobody ever before —_ of 
that which M. de Pauw affirms, merely becauſe 
it ſuited his prepoſterous ſyſtem. Tel. diſguſt- 


ing inſects poſſibly abound as much in 15 hair 
and clothes of American beggars, as of any Por. 
"3 
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and uncleanly low people in the world : but there 
is not a doubt, that if any ſovereign of Europe 
was to exact fuch a tribute from the poor in his 
dominiens, nct only bags, but great veſſels might 
be filled with them. 3 


* 


CHAP. IE 


General Deſcription of the Natives their peculiarities 
of. Ornament and Dreſs —remarkable Inſenſſbility to 

Pain, and to the Inclemencies of Weather —terrible 
Trials undergone by their Chiefs. | 


* 
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Ir is now time to turn our attention 

to the Aborigines, or natives, of the New-World. 

At the time when this great continent was made 

more generally known to the Europeans by the 

diſcoveries of Chriſtopher Columbus, and of the 

illuſtrious navigators who imbibed the ſpirit a 

enthuſiaſm of that great man, it was found i 

bited by various tribes and nations of me 0 
differed, in many reſpects, from moſt, M the 
poople in the three other quarters of the world. In 
their phyſical hiſtory, however, the greateſt 
uliarity in the Americans is their complexion, 
and the little difference which is obſerved, in 
this reſpect, throughout the whole extent of the 
American continent. In Europe, and in Aſia, 

the people who inhabit the northern countries 
are of a fairer. complexion than thoſe who dwell 
more to the ſouthward. In the torrid zone, 
both in Africa and in Aſia, the natives are en- 
tirely 
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ere tirely black, or the next thing to it. This, 
pe however, muſt be underſtood with ſome Timita-/ 
his tion. The people of Lapland, who inhabit the 
ght moſt northerly part of Europe, are by no means 


ſo fair as the inhabitants of Britain; nor are the 
Tartars ſo fair as the inhabitants of Europe, Who 
lie under the ſame parallels of latitude. Never- 

theleſs, a Laplander is fair, when compared with 

an Abyſſinian, and a Tartar if compared with a 
native of the Molncca iſlands.— In America, this 
diſtinction of colour was not ſo diſtinctly, and ſo 


Hes prominently, marked. In the torrid zone there 
y to _ were no negroes, and in the temperate and frigid 


zones there were no white people. Moſt of them. 
were of a kind of red copper-colour, which Mr 
Forfter obſerved, in the Peſſerais, of Tierra del 
Fuego, to have ſomething of a gloſs reſembling 
that metal. It does not appear, however, that 
this matter has, hitherto, been inquired into with 
fafficient accuracy. The inhabitants of the inland 
parts of South-America, where that continent is 
wideſt, and, conſequently, the influence of the 
- ſun moſt powerful, have never been accurately 
compared with thoſe of Canada, or more nor- 
theriy parts, at leaſt as far as we know. Yet 
this onght to have been done, and that in n_y 
inſtances too before it could be afferted fo poſi- 
tively, as moſt, authors do, that Here ir not the 
leaft difference of complexion among the natives of 
America. Indeed, fo many ſyſtems have been 
formed concerning thefe ſingular people, that it 
is very difficult to obtain a true knowledge of the : Hf 
moſt ſimple facts, even from the beft and moſt - - = 
unprejudiced writers, -If we may believe the Ky 
Abbe Raynal, the Californians are * 
N | = 
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than the Mexicans ; and ſo poſitive is he in this 
opinion, that he gives a reaſon for it. This 
difference of colour,” ſays he, © proves, that 
the civilized life of ſociety ſubverts, or totally 
changes, the order and laws of nature, ſince we 
find, under the temperate zone, a ſavage people 
that are blacker than the civilized nations of the 
torrid zone.—On the other hand, Dr Robertſon 
claſſes all the inhabitants of Spaniſh America 
together with regard to colour, whether they 
are civilized or uncivilized; and when he ſpeaks 
of California, takes no notice of any peculiarity in 
their colour more than others. — The general 


appearance of the indigenous Americans in 


various diſtricts, is thus deſcribed by the cheva- 
lier Pinto: “ They are all of a copper colour, 
with ſome diverſity of ſhade, not in proportion 


to their diſtance from the Equator, but according 


to the degree of elevation of the territory 
in which they reſide. Thoſe who live in a high 
country are fairer than thoſe in the marſhy low 
lands on the coaſt. Their face is round; farther 
removed, perhaps, than that of any people from 
an oval ſhape. Their fore-head is ſmall; the 
extremity of their ears far from the face; their 
lips thick; their noſe flat; their eyes black, or 
of a cheſnut colour, ſmall but capable of diſcern- 
ning objects at a great diſtance. Their hair is 
always thick and fleek, and without any tenden- 
cy of curl. At the firſt aſpect, a South-American 
appears to be mild,and innocent; but, on a more 
attentive view, one difcovers in his countenance 
ſomething wild, diſtruſtful, and ſullen.“ | 
The following account of the native Americans 
is given by Don Antonio Ulloa, in his late work 
entitled 
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95 entitled Memoires phileſophiques, hiſtoriquet, et My 
1 frques, concernant la decouverte de F Amerique. 

ly The American Indians are naturally of a bar 
* bordering upon red. Their frequent expoſure 
ple to the ſun and wind changes it to their ordinary 


Re duſky hue: The temperature of the air appears 


7g to have little or no influence in this reſpect. 
hs There is no perceptible difference in complexion 
ey between the inhabitants of the high and thoſe of 
a the low parts of Peru; yet the climates are of an 

4 e cfference. Nay, the Indians who live 
ral ar as 40 degrees and upwards ſouth or north 

SS the equator, are not to be diſtinguiſhed, in 
"IS | pon of colour, from thoſe immediately under 
= ©" There is, alſo a general conformation of fea- 
ng tures and perſon, which, more or-leſs, charac- 
ry terizeth them all. Their chief diſtinctions, in 
gh theſe reſpects, are a ſmall forehead, partly co- 
hel vered with hair to the eye-brows, little eyes, the 
der noſe thin, pointed, and bent towards the upper 
m lip; a broad face, large ears, black, thick, and 
the lank hair; the legs well formed, the feet ſmall, 
eir the body thick and muſcular; little or no baird 

or on the face, and that little never extending 
rn- beyond a imall part of the chin and upper lip. [ 

10 It may eaſily be fuppoſed that this general deſcrip- 
en- tion cannot apply, in all its parts, to every ind $ 
can vidual; but all of them partake ſo much of it, WM 
ore that they may be caſily diſtinguiſhed even from . 
Ace the mulattoes, who come neareſt to them in point 13 
9 of colour. 0 
ans The reſemblance among all the American tribes Lf 
ri vis not leſs remarkable in reſpe& to their getius, 
led Nane manners, and particular cuſtoms. The 


moſt 
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moſt diſtant tribes are, in theſe reſpects, as ſimilar 
as though they formed but one nation. 1 
All the Indian nations have a peculiar pleafure 
in painting their bodies of a red colour, with a 
certain ſpecies of earth. The mine of Guanca- 
velica was formerly of no other uſe than to ſupply 
them with this material for dyeing their bodies z 
and the cinnabar extracted from it was applied 
entirely to this purpoſe. The tribes in Louiſiana 
and in Canada have the ſame paſſion 3- hence 
minium is the commodity moſt in demand there, 
It may, perhaps, ſeem ſingular, that theſe ha- 
tions, whoſe natural colour is red, ſhould affect 


the ſame colour as an artificial ornament. But, 


it may be obſerved, they do nothing in this reſpect 
but what correſponds to the practice of Euro- 
peans, who alſo ſtudy to heighten and diſplay to 
advantage the natural red and white of their com- 
plexions. The Indians of Peru have now, in- 
deed, abandoned the cuſtom of painting their 


bodies: but it was common among them before 
they were conquered by the Spaniards; and it. 
ſtill remains the cuſtom of all thoſe tribes who 


have preſerved their liberty. The northern 
rations of America, beſides the red colour which 
is predominant, employ alſo black, white, blue, 
and green, in painting their bodies. 

« The adjuſtment of theſe colours is a matter of 
as great conſideration with the Indians of Lovi- 
ſiana and the vaſt regions extending to the north, 
as the ornaments of dreſs among the moſt poliſh- 
ed nations. The buſineſs itſelf they call Mactaber, 


and they do not fail to apply all their talents and 
aſſiduity to accompliſh ic in the moſt finiſhed . 


manner. No lady of the greateſt faſhion ever 
conſulted 
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conſulted her mirror with more anxiety, than the 
Indians do while paintiog their bodies} The 


colours are applied with the utmoſt accuracy and 


addreſs. Upon the eye-lids, preciſely at the 
root of the eye-laſhes, they draw two lines, as 
fine as the ſmalleſt thread ; the ſame upon the 


lips, the openings of the noſtrils, the eye-brows, 


and the ears; of which laſt they even follow all 
the inflexions and ſinuoſities. As to the reſt of 
the face, they diſtribute various figures, in all 
which the red predominates, and the other co- 
lours are aſſorted ſo as to throw it out to the beſt 
advantage. The neck alſo receives its proper 
ornaments z a thick coat of vermilion commonly 
diſtinguiſhes the cheeks. Five or fix hours are 
requiſite for accompliſhing all this with the nicety 
which they affect. As their firſt attempts do 
not always ſucceed to their wiſh, they efface 
them, and begin a-new upon a better plan. No 
coquette is more faſtidious in her choice of orna- 
ment, none more vain when the important ad- 
juſtment is finiſhed. Their delight and ſelf-ſatis- 


faction are then ſo great, that the mirror is 


hardly ever laid down. An Indian, Macacbed 
to his mind, is the vaineſt of all the human 
ſpecies. The other parts of the body are left 
in their natural ſtate, and, excepring what is 
called a cachecul, they go entirely naked. 

Such of them as have made themſelves eminent 


for bravery, or other qualifications, are diſtin- 


guiſhed by figures painted on their bodies. They 
introduce the colours by making punctures on 
their ſkin, and the extent of hirface which this 
ornament covers is proportioned to the exploits 
they have performed. Some paint only their 


Arms, 
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arms, others both their arms and legs; others, 
again, their thighs, while thoſe who have attain- 
ed the ſummit of warlike renown have their 
bodies painted from the waiſt upwards. This is 
the heraldry of the Indians; the devices of which 
are, prabably, more exactly adjuſted to the 
merits of the perſons who bear them, than thoſe 
of more civilized countries. | 

Beſides theſe ornaments, the warriors alſo 
carry plumes of feathers on their. heads, their 
arms, and ancles. Theſe, likewiſe, are tokens 
of valour, and none but ſuch as have been thus 
diſtinguiſhed may wear them. 

The propenſity to indolence is equal among all 
the tribes of Indians, civilized, or ſavage. The 


only employment of thoſe who have preſerved _ 


their independence is hunting and fiſhing. In 
ſome diſtriéts, the women exerciſe a little agri- 
culture, in raiſing Indian corn, and pompions, 
of which they form a ſpecies of aliment, by 
bruiſing them together: they, alſo, prepare the 
ordinary beverage in uſe among them, taking 
_ care, at the ſame time, of the children, of whom 
the fathers take no charge. 

The female Indians of all the conquered regions 
of South- America practiſe what is called the uren 
(a word which among them ſignifies elevation). 

t conſiſts in throwing forward the hair from 
the crown of the head, upon the brow, and 
cutting it round from the ears to above the eye; 

ſo that the forehead. and eye-brows are entirely 
covered. The ſame cuſtom takes place in the 

Northern countries. The female inhabitants of 
both regions tie the reſt of their hair behind, ſo 
exactly in the ſame faſhion, that it might be 

N ſuppoſed 
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ſuppoſed the effect of mutual imitation. This, 
however, being impoſſible, from the vaſt diſ- 
tance that ſeparates them, is thought to counte- 
nance the ſuppoſition of the whole of America 
being originally planted with one race of people. 
This cuſtom does not take place among the 
males. 'Thoſe of the higher parts of Peru wear 
long and flowing hair, which they reckon a great 
ornament. In the lower parts of the ſame coun- 
try they cut it ſhort, on account of the heat of 
the climatey a circumſtance in which they imitate 
the Spaniards. The inhabitants of Louiſiana 
pluck out their hair by the root, from the crown 
of the head forwards, in order to obtain a large 
forehead, otherwiſe denied them by nature. 
The reſt of their hair they cut as ſhort as poſ- 
ſible, to prevent their enemies from ſeizing them 
by it in battle, and alſo to prevent them from 
eaſily getting their ſcalp, ſhould they fall into 
their hands as priſoners. | 
According to Don Ulloa, the whole race of 
the American Indians is diſtinguiſhed by an un- 
common thickneſs of ſkin, and by a bardneſs 
of their fibres; circumſlances theſe, which, in 
the_opinion of this learned Spaniſh writer, con- 
tribute to that inſenſibility to bodily pain, for 


which theſe ſingular people are fo remarkable. 


Our author adduces an inſtance, in ſupport of 
this inſenſibility, in the Americans, in the caſe 
of an Indian, who was under the neceſſity of 
ſubmitting to be cut fer the ſtone. 'This opera- 
tion, it is well known, ſeldom laſts above four, 
or five, minutes. Unfavourable circumſtances, 
in his caſe, prolonged it to the uncommon period 
of 27 minutes, Yet, all this time, the patient 
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gave no tokens of the extreme pain, commonly 
attending this operation : he complained only as 
a perſon does who feels ſome flight uneaſineſs. 
At laſt, the ſtone was extracted. Two days 
after, he expreſſed a deſire for food, and on the 
eighth day from the operation he quitted his bed, 
free from pain, although the wound was not yet 
thoroughly cloſed. The fame want of ſenſibility, 
he ſays, is obſerved in caſes of fractures, wounds, 
and other accidents, of a ſimilar nature. In all 
theſe caſes, their cure is eaſily effected, and they 
ſeem to ſuffer leſs preſent pain than any other 
race of men. 'The ſkulls, which have been taken 
up in their ancient burying-grounds, are. of a 
greater thickneſs than that compages of bones is 
commonly found to be; being from ſix to ſeven 
lines from the outer to the inner ſuperficies. 

It is natural to infer from hence, ſays Ulloa, 
that their comparative inſenſibility to pain is 
owing to a coarſer and ſtronger organization, 
than that of other nations. The eaſe with which 
they endure the ſeverities of climate is, he thinks, 
another proof of this. The inhabitants of the 
higher parts of Peru live amidſt perpetual froſt 
and ſnow. Although their clothing is very 
flight, they ſupport this inclement temperature, 
without the leaſt inconvenience; Habit, it is to 
be confeſſed, may contribute a good deal to this, 
but much alſo is to be aſcribed to the compact 
texture of their ſkin, which defends them from 
the impreſſion of cold through their pores. We 
muſt confeſs, however, notwithſtanding the aſ- 
ſertions and conjectures of an author ſo reſpec- 
table as Don Ulloa, that we are not very confi- 
dent, that either the ſkins, or the ſkulls of the 
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Americans are thicker than the ſkins and ſkul 
of many other nations of mankind. But we do 
not wiſh, in this place, to expatiate on this ſub- 
jet, which can only be reduced to certainty 
by the inveſtigations of the anatomiſt, or natu- 
raliſt. - | 

The Northern Indians reſemble them in this 
reſpect. The utmoſt rigours of the winter ſeaſon 
do not prevent them from following the chaſe 
almoſt naked. It is true, they wear a kind of 
woollen clgak, or ſometimes the ſkin of a wild 
beaſt, upon their ſhoulders; but, beſides that 
it covers only a ſmall part of their body, it would 
appear that they uſe it rather for ornament than 
warmth. In fact, they wear it indiſcriminately, 
in the ſeverities of winter, and in the ſultrieſt heats 
of ſummer, when neither Europeans nor Negroes 
can ſuffer any but the lighteſt clothing. They 
even frequently throw aſide this cloak when they 
go a-hunting, that it may not embarraſs them, 
in traverſing their foreſts, where, they ſay, the 
thorns and undergrowth would take hold of it; 
while, on the contrary, they ſlide ſmoothly over 
the ſurface of their naked bodies. At all times, 
they go with their heads uncovered, without 
ſuffering the leaſt inconvenience, either from the 
cold, or from thoſe coups de ſoleil, which in 
Louiſiana are fo often fatal to the inhabitants of 
other climates, 

The Indians of South-America diſtinguiſh 
themſelves by modern dreſles, in which they 
affect various taſtes. Thoſe of the high country, 
and of the valleys in Peru, dreſs partly in the 
Spaniſh faſhion. Inſtead of hats they wear 
bonnets of coarſe double cloth, the weight of 
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which neither ſeems to incommode them when 
they go to warmer climates, nor does the acci- 
dental want of them ſeem to be felt in ſituations 
where the moſt piercing cold reigns. Their legs 
and feet are always bare, if we except a ſort of 
ſandals, made of the ſkins of oxen.- The inha- 
bitants of South-America, compared with thoſe 
of North-America, are deſcribed as generally 
more feeble in their frame ;- leſs vigorous in the 
efforts of their mind; of gentler diſpoſitions, 
more addicted to pleaſure, and ſunk in indolence. 
— This, however, is not univerſally the caſe. 
Many of their nations are as intrepid and enter- 
priſing as any others on the whole continent. 
Among the tribes on the banks of the Oronooko, 
if a warrior aſpires to the poſt of captain, his 
probation begins with a long faſt, more rigid 
than any ever obſerved by the moſt abſtemious 
hermit. At the cloſe of this the chiefs aflemble 
and each gives him three laſhes with a large 
whip, applied ſo vigorouſly, that his bedy is 
almoſt flayed. It he betrays the leaſt ſymptom 
of impatience, or even of ſenſibility, he is dif- 
graced, for ever, and is rejected, as unworthy 
of the honour. After ſome interval, his con- 
ſtancy is proved by a more excruciating trial. 
He is laid in his hammock with his hands bound 
faſt; and an innumerable multitude of venomous 
ants, whoſe bite occaſions a violent pain and in- 
flammation, are thrown upon him. The judges 
of his merit ſtand around the hammock ; and 


whilſt theſe cruel inſects faſten upon the moſt | 


ſenſible parts of his body, a ſigh, a groan, or 
an involuntary motion, expreſſive of what he 


ſuffers, would exclude him from the dignity of 
which 
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which he is ambitions. Even after this evidence, 


his fortitude is not deemed to be ſufficiently aſ- 


certained, till he has ſtood another teſt, more 
ſevere, if poſſible, than the former. He is again 
ſuſpended in his hammock, and covered with 
the leaves of the palmetto. A fire of ſtinking 
herbs is kindled underneath, ſo as he may feel its 
heat, and be involved in ſmoke. Though ſcorched 
and almoſt ſuffocated, he muſt continue to endure 
this with the ſame patient inſenſibility. Many 
periſh in this eſſay of their firmneſs and courage; 


but ſuch as go through it with applauſe, receive 


the enſigns of their new dignity with much 
ſolemnity, -and are ever after regarded as leaders 
of approved reſolution, whoſe behaviour, in the 
moſt trying ſituations, will do honour to their 
country. In North-America, the previous trial 
of a warrior is neither ſo formal, nor ſo ſevere; 
though, even there, before a youth is permitted 
to bear arms, his patience and fortitude are 
proved by blows, by fire, and by inſults, more 
intolerable to a haughty ſpirit than either. 
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CHAP. III. 
Cufloms and Manners of the Aborigines of North-Ame- 


rica, more particularly—their Penſrveneſs and Taci- 
turnily— Form of Government Public Aſſemblies — 
Mampums, or Belts. | 


Or the manners and cuſtoms of the 
North-Americans more particularly, the follow- 
ing is the moſt conſiſtent account that can be col- 
lected from the beſt informed and moſt impartial 
writers. 


When the Europeans firſt arrived in America, 


they found the Indians quite naked, except thoſe 
parts which even the moſt uncultivated people 


_ uſually conceal. Since that time, however, they 
generally uſe a coarſe blanket, which they buy 
of the neighbouring planters. 

Their huts, or cabbins, are made of ſtakes of 
wood driven into the ground, and covered with 
branches of trees, or reeds. They lie on the 
floor, either on mats, or the ſkins of wild beaſts. 
Their diſhes are of timber; but their ſpoons are 
made of the ſkulls of wild oxen, and their knives 
of flint. A kettle and a large plate conſtitute 


almoſt the whole utenſils of the family.— Their 


diet conſiſts chiefly in what they procure by 
hunting; and ſagamite, or pottage, is likewiſe 
one of their moſt common kinds of food. The 


moſt honourable furniture amongſt them is a col- 


lection of the ſcalps of their enemies; with theſe 
they ornament their huts, which are eſteemed in 
proportion to the number of this ſort of ſpoils. 


The 
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The character of the Indians is altogether 
founded upon their circumſtances and way of 
life. A people who are conſtantly employed in 
procuring the means of a precarious ſubſiſtence, - 

who live by hunting the wild animals, and who 
are generally engaged in war with their neigh- 
bours, cannot be ſuppoſed to enjoy much gaiety 
of temper, or a high flow of ſpirits. 'The Indians, 
therefore, are in general grave, even to ſadneſs: 
they have nothing of that - giddy vivacity pe- 
culiar to, ſome nations of Europe, and they 
deſpiſe it. 'Their behaviour to thoſe about them 
is regular, modeſt, and reſpectful. Ignorant of 
the arts of amuſement, of which that of ſaying 
trifles agreeably is one of the moſt conſiderable, 
they ſeldom ſpeak but when they have ſomething 
important to obſerve; and all their actions, 
words, and even looks, are attended with ſome 
meaning. This is extremely natural no men who 
are almoſt continually engaged in purſuits, which 
to them are of the higheſt importance. Their 
ſubſiſtence depends entirely on what they pro- 
cure with their hands; and, their lives, their 
honour, and every thing dear to them, may be 
loſt by the ſmalleſt inattention to the deſigns of 
their enemies. As they have no particular object 
to attach them to one place rather than another, 
they go wherever they expect to find the neceſ- 
ſaries of life in greateſt abundance. Cities, which 
are the effects of agriculture and arts, they have 
none. The different tribes, or nations, are, for 
the ſame reaſon, extremely ſmall, when compared 
with civilized ſocieties, in which induſtry, arts, 
agriculture, and commerce, have united a vaſt 
number of individuals, whom a complicated lux- 
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ury renders uſeful to one another. Theſe ſmall 
tribes live at an immenſe diſtance ; they are ſepa- 
rated by a deſert frontier, and hid in the beſom 
of impenetrable and almoſt boundleſs foreſts. 

There is eſtabliſhed in each ſociety a certain 
ſpecies of government, which prevails over the 
whole continent of America, with exceeding 
little variation; becauſe over the whole of this 
continent the manners and way of life are nearly 
ſimilar and uniform. Without arts, riches, or 
luxury, the great inſtruments of ſubjection in 
poliſhed ſocieties, an American has no method 
by which he can render himſelf conſiderable 
among his companions, but by ſuperiority in 
perſonal qualities of body or mind. But, as 
Nature has not been very laviſh in her perſonal 
diſtinftions, where all enjoy the ſame education, 
all are pretty much upon an equality, and will 
deſire to remain ſo. Liberty, therefore, is the 
prevailing paſſion of the Americans: and their 
government, under the influence of this ſentiment, 
is, perhaps, better ſecured than by the wileſt 
political regulations. They are very far, however, 
from deſpiſing all ſort of authority: they are 


attentive to the voice of wiſdom, Which experi- 


ence has conferred on the aged, and they euliſt 
under the banners of the chiet in whoſe valour 
and military addreſs they have learned to repoſe 
a juſt and merited confidence. In every ſociety, 
therefore, there is to be conſidered the power 
of the chiefs and of the elders.” Among thoſe 
tribes which are moſt engaged in war, the power 
of the chief is, naturally, predominant z becauſe 
the idea of having a military leader was the firit 
fource of his ſaperiority, and the continual exi- 

gencies 
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gencies of the ſtate requiring ſuch a leader, will 
continue to ſupport, and even to enhance it. His 
power, however, is rather perſuaſive than 
coercive; he. is reverenced as a father, rather 
than feared as a monarch. He has no guards, 
no priſons, no. officers of juſtice, and one act of 
ill-judged violence would pull him from his 


humble throne. The elders in the other form 


of government which may be conſidered as a 
mild and nominal ariſtocracy, have no more 
power. In moſt countries, therefore, age alone 
is ſufficient for acquiring reſpect, influence, and 
authority. It is age which teaches experience, 
and experience is the only ſource of knowledge 
among a ſavage people. Among thoſe perſons 
buſineſs is conducted with the utmoſt ſimplicity, 
and which may recal, to thoſe who are acquainted 
with antiquity, a picture of the moſt early ages. 


The heads of families meet together in a houſe or 


cabin appointed for the purpoſe. Here the 
buſineſs is diſcuſſed ; and here thoſe of the nation, 
diſtinguiſhed for their eloquence or wiſdom, have 


an opportunity of diſplaying thoſe talents. Their 


orators, like thoſe of Homer, expreſs themſelves 
in a bold figurative ſtyle, ſtronger than refined, 
or rather ſoftened, nations can well bear, and 
with geſtures equally violent, but often extremely 
natural and expreſſive. When the buſineſs is 
over, and they happen to be well provided with 
food, they appoint a feaſt upon the occaſion, of 
which almoſt the whole nation partakes. The 
feaſt is accompanied with a ſong, in which the 
real or fabulous exploits of their forefathers are 


celebrated. They have dances too, though like 


thoſe of the Greeks and Romans, they are "7 
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of the military kind; and their muſic and dancing 
accompany every feaſt. LN 

To aſſiſt their memory, they have belts of ſmall 
ſhells, or beads, of different colours, each re- 


preſenting a particular object, which is marked 
by their colour and arrangement. At the con- 


cluſion of every ſubject on which they diſcourſe, 
when they treat with a foreign ſtate, they deliver 
one of thoſe belts; for if this ceremony ſhould 
be omitted, all that they have ſaid paſſes for 
nothing. "Theſe belts are carefully depoſited in 
each town, as the public records of the nation 
and to them they occaſionally have recourſe, 
when any public conteſt happens with a neigh- 
bouring tribe. Of late, as the materials of which 
thoſe belts are made, have become ſcarce, they 
often give {ome ſkin in place of the wampum (the 


name of the beads), and receive, in return, 


preſents of a more valuable kind from the com- 
miſſioners; for they never conſider a treaty as of 
any weight, unleſs every article in it be'ratified 
by ſuch a gratification. - _* + 


It often happens, that thoſe different tribes or ' 


nations, ſcattered as they are at an immenſe dif 
tance from one another, meet in their excurſions 


after prey. If there ſubſiſts no animoſity between . 


them, which ſeldom is the cafe, they behave in 


the molt friendly and courteous manner: but if 
they happen to be in a ſtate of war, or if there 


has been no previous intercourſe between them, 


all who are not friends are deemed enemies, and - 


they fight with the moſt ſavage fury. 
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all CHAP. IV. 
e- : | 
ed Cuſtoms, Ic. of the Natives, continued. Their Wars — 
n- Ceremonies at ſetting out — Enfigns— Military Habits 
ſe, — Druickneſs of their ſenſe — Vigilance and Circum- 
rer ſpetion— Manner of Fighting-—Treatment of Pri- 
d foners—T ortures—Conſtancy of the Suffereri—Syr- 
or priſing Contraft in the American Character. 
in i 1 | 
n; Ir | h . 2 
fe, * wp ve except hunting and fiſhing, 
8 war is the principal employment of the Indian 
n men: almoſt every other concern, but in particular 
bey the little agriculture which they enjoy, is conſign- 
FAR ed to the women. The moſt common motive of 
ru, the Americans for entering into war, when it 
_ does not ariſe from an accidental rencounter, or 
of interference, is either to revenge themſelves for 
160 the deatk of ſome loſt friends, or to acquire 
+ priſoners, who may aſſiſt them in their hunting, 
or and whom they adopt into their ſociety. Theſe 
di. Wars are either undertaken by ſome private ad- 
7 venturers, or at the inſtance of the whole com- 
A... munity. In the latter caſe, all the young men 
= who are gifÞoled to go out to battle (for no one 
IC. is compeRed contrary to his inclination), give a 
* bit of wood- to the chief, as a token of their 
em, 2 2 to accompany him; for every thing among 
"RY theſe people is tranſacted with a great deal of 
ceremony and with many forms. The chief, 
who is to conduct them, faſts ſeveral days, 
| during which time he converſes with no one, 
P. and is particularly careful to obſerve his dreams; 
which the preſumption natural to ſavages mee 
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rally renders as favourable as he could deſire. 
A variety of other ſuperſtitions and ceremonies 
are obſerved. | One of the moſt hideous is ſetting 
the war-kettle on the fire, as an emblem that 
they are going out to devour their enemies 
which, among theſe nations, it is probable, was 
formerly the cale, ſince they ſtill continue to ex- 
preſs it in clear terms, and uſe an emblem ſigni- 
ficant of the ancient uſage. Then, they diſpatch 
a porcelane, or large ſhell, to their allies, invit- 
ing them to come along, and drink the blood of 
their enemies. For with the Americans, as with 
the Greeks of old. 


« A generous friendſhip no cold medium knows; 
« But with one love, with one reſentment glows.” 


They think that thoſe in their alliance muſt not 
only adopt their enmities, but that they mult alſo 
have their reſentment wound up to the ſame pitch 
with themſelves. And, indeed, no people carry 
their friendſhips or their reſentments ſo far as 
they do; and this is what ſhould be expected 
from their peculiar circumſtances : that principle 
in human nature which is the fpring of the ſocial 


affections, acts with ſo much the greater force 


the more it is reſtrained. The Americans, who 
live in ſmall ſocicties, who ſee few objects and 
few perſons, become wonderfully attached to 
thoſe objects and perſons, and cannot be depriv- 
ed of them without feeling themſelves miſerable. 
Their ideas are tos confined to enable them to 
entertain juſt ſentiments of humanity, or univer- 
ſal benevolence. But this very circumſtance, 
While it makes them cruel and ſavage to an in- 
credible degree, towards thoſe with whom they 

I are 
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are at war, adds a new force to their particular 
friendſhips, and to the common tie which unires 


the members of the ſame tribe, or of thoſe dif- 


ferent tribes Which are in alliance with one 
another. Without attending to this reflection, 
ſome fats we are going to relate would excite 


our wonder without informing our reaſon, and 


we would be bewildered in a number of particu- 
lars, ſeemingly oppoſite to one another, without 
being ſenſible of the general cauſe from which 
they proceed. 


Having finiſhed all the ceremonies previous 0 
the war, and the day appointed for their ſetting 
out on the expedition being arrived, they take 


leave of their friends, and exchange their clothes, 
or whatever moveables they have, in token of 
mutual friendſhip; after which they proceed 
from the town, their wives and female relations 
walking before, and attending them to ſome 


diſtance. The warriors march all dreſſed in their 


fineſt apparel and moſt ſhowy ornaments, without 
any order. The chief walks ſlowly before them, 


ſinging the war-ſong, while the reſt obſerve the 


moſt profound filence. When they come up to 
their women, they deliver them all their finery, 
and putting on their worſt enen, mene on 
their expedition. 


Every nation has its peculiar cake or Aa. | 


dard, which is generally a repreſentation ofſome 
beaſt; bird, or fhiſh. Thoſe among the Five- 
Nations are the bear; otter, wolf, tortoiſe, : and 


eagle; and by thoſe names the tribes are uſually 


diſtinguiſhed. They have the 1 — of thoſe 


amn pricked and 1 82 on al parts ot 


their 
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their bodies; and when they march through the 
woods, they commonly, at every encampment, 
cut the repreſentation of their enſign on trees, 
eſpecially after a ſucceſsful campaign; marking 
at the ſame time the number of ſcalps or priſoners 
they have taken, Their military dreſs is ex- 
tremely ſingular. They cut off, or pull out, all 
their hair, except a ſpot about the. breadth of 
two Engliſh crown-pieces, near the top of their 
heads, and entirely deſtroy their eye-brows. The 
lock left upon their heads is divided into ſeveral 
parcels, each of which is ſtiffened and adorned 
with wampum, beads, and feathers of various 
kinds, the whole being twiſted into a form much 
reſembling the modera pompoon. Their heads 
are painted red down to the eye-brows, and 
ſprinkled over with white down. The griſtles of 
their ears are ſplit almoſt quite rouud, and diſtend- 
ed with wires or ſplinters, ſo as to meet and tie 
together on the nape of the neck. Theſe are, alſo, 
hung with ornaments, and generally, bear the re- 
reſentation of ſome bird, or beaſt. Their noſes are 
rewiſe bored and hung with trinkets of beads, 
and their faces painted, with various colours, ſo as 
to make an awful appearance. Their breaſts are 
adorned with a gorget, or medal, of braſs, copper, 
or ſome other metal; and that dreadful weapon 
the ſcalping- Knife hangs by a ſtring from the neck. 
The great qualities of an Indian war are vigi- 
lance and attention, to give and avoid a rae of 
and, indeed, in theſe they are ſuperior to all 
nations, in the world. Aecuſtomed to continual 
wandering. in the foreſts; having their percep- 
tions ſharpened by keen neceſſity, and living, in 
| | every 
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every reſpect, according to nature, their exter- 


nal ſenſes have a degree of acuteneſs which, at 
firſt view, appears incredible. They can trace 
out their enemies, at an immenſe diſtance, by 


the ſmoke of their fires, which they ſmell, and 


by the tracks of their feet upon the ground, im- 


perceptible to an European eye, but which they 


can count and diltinguiſh, with the utmoſt faci- 
lity. It is ſaid, they can even diſtinguiſh the 
different nations with whom they are acquainted, 
and can determine the preciſe time when they 
paſſed, where an European- could not, with all 
his glaſſes, diſtingviſh ' footlteps at all. "Theſe 
circumſtances, however, are of leſs importance, 
becauſe their ' ſavage enemies are equally well 
acquainted with them. When they go out, 
therefore, they take care to avoid making uſe of 
any thing by which they might run the danger of 
a diſcovery. They light no fire to warm them- 
ſelves, or to prepare their victuals: they lie cloſe 


to the ground all day, and travel only in the 


night; and marching along in files, he that cloſes 
the rear, diligently covers with leaves the tracks 
of his own feet and of th. irs who preceded bir: 
When they halt to refreſh themſelves, ſcouts 
are ſent out to reconnoitre the conntry and beat 
up every place where they ſuipe& an enemy to 


lie concealed. In this manner they enter un- 


awares the villages of their foes; and while the 
flower of the nation are engaged in huntin 


maſſacre all the children, women, and helpleſs 


old men, or make priſoners of as many as they 
can manage, or have ſtrength enovgh to be uſeful 
to their nation. But when the enemy is appriſed 
| E2 
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of their deſign, and coming on in arms againſt 
them, they throw themſelves flat on the ground 
among the withered herbs and leaves, which 
their faces are painted to reſemble. They then 
allow a part to paſs unmoleſted, when, all at 
once, with a tremendous ſhout, riſing up from 
their ambuſh, they pour a ſtorm of muſket-bullets 
on their foes. The party attacked returns the 
ſame cry. Every one ſhelters himſelf with a 
tree, and returns the fire of the adverſe - party, 
as ſoon as they raiſe themſelves from the ground 
to give a ſecond fire. Thus does the battle con- 
tinue until the one party is ſo much weakened as 
to be incapable of farther reſiſtance. | But if the 
force on each ſide continues nearly cqual, the 
fierce ſpirits of the ſavages, inflamed by the loſs 
of their friends, can no longer be reſtrained. 
They abandon their diſtant war, they ruſh upon 
one another, with clubs and hatchets in their 


hands, magnifying their own courage, and in- 


ſalting their enemies with the bittereſt reproaches. 
A cruel combat enſues, death appears in 2 
thouſand hideons forms, which would congeal 
the blood of civilized nations to behold, but 
which rouſes the fury of ſavages. They trample, 
they inſult, over the dead bodies, and tear the 
ſcalp from the head. 'The flame rages on till it 
meets with no reſiitance; then the priſoners are 


| ſecured, thoſe. unhappy men, whoſe Fate is a 


thouſand times more dreadful than theirs who 


have died in the field. The conquerors ſet up a 


hideous howling, to lament the friends they 
have loſt. They approach, in a melancholy and 
ſevere gloom, to their own village; a meſſeng 


18 
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is ſent to announce their arrival, and the women, 
with frightful ſhrieks, come out to mourn their 
dead brothers, or their huſbands. When they 
are arrived, the chief relates, in a low voice, to 
the elders, a circumſtantial account of every 


particular of the expedition, The orator pro- 


claims aloud this account to the people; and as 
he mentions the names of thoſe who have fallen, 
the ſhrieks of the women are redoubled. The 
men, too, join in theſe cries, according as each 
is moſt connected with the deceaſed by blood, 


or friendſhip. The laſt ceremony is the procla- - 


mation of the victory; each individual then 
forgets his private misfortunes, and joins in the 
triumph of his nation ; all tears are wiped from 
their eyes, and, by an unaccountable tranſition, 
they paſs, in a moment, from the bitterneſs of 
ſorrow to an extravagance of joy. But the treat- 
ment of the priſoners, whoſe fate remains all this 
time undecided, is what chiefly characteriſes the 
favages | | n A 
We . already mentioned the ſtrength of 
their affections, or reſentments. United, as they 
are, in {mall focieties, connected, within them- 


ſelves, by the firmeſt ties, their friendly affec- 


tions, Which glow with the moſt intenſe warmth 
within the walls of their own village, ſeldom 
extend beyond them. They feel nothing for tte 
enemies of their nation; and their reſentment is 
eaſily extended, from the individual who has 
injured them, to all others of the ſame tribe. 
The priſoners who have themſelves the ſame 
feelings, know the intentions of their conquerers, 
and are prepared for them. The perſon who 
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has taken the captive attends him to the cott eo 
where, according to the diſtribution made by t 


elders, he is to be delivered to ſupply the loſs of 


a citizen. If thoſe who receive him have their 


family weakened by war or other accidents, they 


adopt the captive into the family, of which he 
becomes a member. But if they have no occa- 
ſion for him, or their reſentment for the loſs of 
their friends be too high to endure the fight of 
any connected with thoſe who were concerned 
in it, they ſentence him to death. All thoſe 
who have met with the ſame ſevere ſentence being 
collected, the whole nation is aſſembled at the 
execution, as for ſome great ſolemnity. - A ſcat- 
fold is erected, and the priſoners are tied to the 
ſtake, where they commence rheir death-ſong, 
and prepare for the enſuing ſcene of cruelty with 
the moſt undaunted courage. Their enemies, 
on the other ſide, are determined to put it to the 
proof, by the moſt refined and exquiſite tortures. 
They begin at the extremity of his body, and, 
gradually, approach the more vital parts. One 
plucks out his nails by the roots, one by one; 
another takes a finger into his mouth, and tears 
off the fleſh with His teeth; a third thruſts the 
finger, mangled as it is, into the bowl of a pipe 
made red-hot, which he ſmokes like tobacco z 
then they pound his toes and fingers to pieces 
berween two ſtones 3 they cut circles about his 
joints, and gaſhes in the fleſhy parts of his 


limbs, which they fear immediately with red-hot 
irons, cutting, burning, and pinching them, al- 
ternately; they pull off his fleſh, thus mangled 


and Oy bit by 255 devouring i it with greedi- 


neſs, 
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neſs, and ſmeating their faces with the blood, 
in an enthuſiaſm of horror and fury. When 
they have thus torn off the fleſh, they twiſt the 
bare nerves and tendons about an iron, tearing 
and ſnapping them, whilſt others are employed 
in pulling and extending his limbs in every way 
that can increaſe the torment. © This continues, 
often, five or ſix hours; and ſometimes, ſuch 
is the ſtrength of the ſavages, days together. 
Then they frequently unbind him, to give a 
breathing to their fury, to think what new tor- 
ments they ſhall inflit, and to refreſh the ſtrength 
of the ſufferer, who, wearied out with ſuch a 
variety of unheard-of torments, often falls into 
ſo profound a fleep, that they are obliged to 
apply the fire to awake him, and renew his ſuf- 
ferings. He is again faſtened to the ſtake, and 
again they renew their cruelty; they ſtick him 
all over with ſmall matches of wood that eaſil 
takes fire, but burns (lowly; they continually 
ran ſharp reeds into every part of his body; 
they drag 6ut his teeth with pincers, and thruſt 
out his eyes; and, laſtly, after having burned 
his fleſh from the bones with flow fires ; after 
having ſo mangled the body that it is all but one 
wound; after having mutilated his face in ſuch 
a manner as to carry nothing human in it; after 
having peeled the ſkin from the head, and poured 
a heap of red-hot coals or boiling water on the 
naked ſull they once more unbind the wretch ; 
who, blind, and ſtaggering with pain and weax- 
neſs, aſſaulted and pelted on every ſide with 
clubs and ſtones, now up, now down, fallin 
into their fires at every ſtep, runs hither and . 
thither, 
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thither, until one of the chiefs, - whether out of 
compaſſion, or weary of cruelty, puts an end to 
his life with a club or dagger. The body is then 
put into a kettle, and this barbarous employment 
is ſucceeded by a feaſt as barbarous. i 

The women, forgetting the human as well as 
the female nature, and transformed into ſome- 
thing worſe than furies, are ſaid to ſurpaſs even 
the men in this ſcene of horror; while the prin- 
cipal perſons of the country fit round the ſtake, 
ſmoking and looking on, without the leaſt 
emotion. What is moſt extraordinary, the ſuf- 
ferer himſelf, in the little intervals of his tor- 
ments, ſmokes too, appears unconcerned, and 
converſes with his torturers about indifferent 
matters. Indeed, during the whole time of his 
execution, there ſeems a conteſt which ſhall 


exceed, they in inflicting the moſt horrid pains, 


or he in enduring them with a firmneſs and con- 
ſtancy almoſt above human: not a groan, not a 
ſigh, not a diſtortion of . countenance, eſcapes 
him: he poſſeſſes. his mind entirely in the midſt 
of his torments : he recounts his own exploits : 
he informs them what cruelties he has inflicted 
upon their countrymen z and threatens them with 
the revenge that will attend his death; and, 
though his reproaches exaſperate them, to a per- 
fect madneſs of rage and fury, he continues his 
inſults even of their ignorance of the art of tor- 
menting, pointing out himſelf more exquiſite 
methods, and more ſenſible parts of the body to 
be afflicted. The women have this part of cou- 
rage as well as the men; and it is as rare for an 
Indian to bebave otherwiſe as it would be for an. 
. | 8 Ops | European 
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European to ſuffer as an Indian. Such is the 
wonderful power of an early inſtitution, and a 
ferocious thirſt of glory! I am brave and in- 
trepid (exclaims the ſavage in the face of his tor- 
mentors); I do not fear death, nor any kind of 
tortures z thoſe who fear them are cowards 
they are leſs than women; life is nothing to thoſe 
that have courage. May my enemies be con- 
founded with deſpair and rage! Oh! that I 
could devour them, and drink their blood to the 
laſt drop,” 

But neither the intrepidity, on one ſide, nor 
the inflexibility, on the other, are among them. 
ſelves matter of aſtoniſhment ; for venggance, and 
fortitude, in the midſt of torment, Are duties 
which they conſider as ſacred; they are the ef- 
fects of their earlieſt education, and depend upon 
principles inſtilled into them from their infancy. 
On all other occaſions they ate humane and com- 
paſſionate. Nothing can exceed the warmth of 
their affection towards their friends, who conſiſt 
of all thoſe who live in the ſame village, or are 
in alliance with it: among theſe all things are 
common; and this, though it may in part, and 
among ſome of the tribes, ariſe from their not 
poſſeſſing very diſtinct notions of ſeparate pro- 
perty, is chiefly to be attributed to the ſtrength 
of their attachment: becauſe, in every thing elſe, 
with their lives as well as their fortunes, they 
are ready to ſerve their friends. Their houſes, 
their proviſion, even their young women, are 
not enough to oblige a gueſt. Has any one of 
theſe ſucceeded ill in his hunting ? Has his har- 
veſt failed; or is his houſe burned ? He feels no 

| other 
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other effect of his misfortunes, than that it gives 
him an opportunity to experience the benevolence 
and regard of his fellow-citizens. On the other 
hand, to the enemies of his country, or to thoſe 
Who have privately offended, the American is 
implacable. He conceals his ſentiments ; he ap- 
. pears reconciled until by ſome treachery or ſur- 
priſe he has an opportunity of executing an hor- 
rible revenge. No length of time is ſufficient 
to allay his reſentment; no diſtance of place 


great enough to protect the object; he croſſes 


the ſteepeſt mountains; he pierces the moſt im- 
practicable foreſts, and traverſes the moſt hideous 
bogs 7 for ſeveral hundreds of miles; 
bearing thE*inclemency of the ſeaſon, the fatigue 
of the expedition, the extremes of hunger and 
thirſt, with patience and cheerfulneſs, in hopes 
of ſurpriſing -his enemy, on whom he exerciſes 
the moſt ſhocking barbarities, even to the eating 
of his fleſh. To fuch extremes do the Indians 
puſh their friendſhip or their enmity.z and ſuch 
indeed, in general, is the character of all ſtrong 
and uncultivated minds. | BOY | 
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CHAP. V. 


Cuſtoms, tc. of the Nati ver, continued. Treatment of 
their dead Friend; —Superflitiont—Condition of their 
Nomen A dent Love of Lilerty—Crimes and 
Puniſhments— Peculiar Manners of different Nations 
— Longevity. ? | 


| Bur what we have ſaid reſpecting 
the Indians would be a faint picture, did we 
omit "obſerving the force of their friendſhip, 
which principally appears by the Watment of 
their dead. When any one of the ſociety is cut 
oF, he is lamented by the whole: on this occa- 
ſion a variety of ceremonies are practiſed, de- 
noting the moſt lively forrow. No buſineſs is 
ti anſacted, however preſſing, till all the pious 
ceremonies due to the dead are performed. The 
body is waſhed, anointed, and painted. Then, 
the women lamen: the loſs with hideous how- 
lings, intermixed with ſongs which celebrate 
the great actions of the deceaſed and his anceſ- 
tors. The men mourn alſo, though in a leſs ex- 
travagant manner. 'The whole village is preſent 
at the interment, and the corpſe is habited in 
their moſt ſumptuous ornaments. Cloſe to the 


body of the defunct are placed his bows and 


arrows, with whatever he valued moſt in his 
life; and a quantity of proviſion. for his ſubſiſtence 
on the journey which he is ſuppoſed to take. 
This ſolemnity, like every other, is attended with 
feaſting. The funeral being ended, the ** 
| - 
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of the deceaſed confine theafelves to their huts, ' 


for a conſiderable -time, to indulge their grief. 
After an interval of ſome weeks, they viſit the 
grave, repeat their ſorrow, new-clothe the re- 


mains of the body, and act over again all the ſo- 


lemnities of the funeral. 

Among the various tokens of their regard for 
their deceaſed friends, the moſt remarkable is 
the ceremony which they call the fe of of of the dead, 
or the feaſt of ſouls. The day for this cere- 


mony is appointed in the — of their chiefs, 
who give orders for every thing which may 


5 


enable them to celebrate it with pomp and mag- 
nificence Mund the neighbouring nations are invi- 
ted to partake of the entertainment. At this time, 
all who have died fince the preceding feaſt of the 


Find are taken out of their graves. Even thoſe 


who have been interred at the greateſt diſtance 
from the villages, are diligently ſought for, and 
conducted to this rendezvous of the dead, which 
exhibits a ſcene of horror beyond the power of 
deſcription, When the feaſt is concluded, the 
bodies are dreſſed in the fineſt ſkins which can 
be procured, and after being expoſed for ſome 
time in this pomp, are again committed to the 


earth, with great ſolemnity, which is ſucceeded 


by funeral games. 

Their taſte for war, which forms the chief 
ingredient in their character, gives a ſtrong bias 
to their religion. Aręſtoui, or the god of battle, 
is revered as the great god of the Indians. Him 
they invoke before they go into the field; and 
according as his diſpoſition is more or leſs favour- 


able to them, they conclude they will be more or 
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leſs ſucceſsful. Some nations ſeem to do a kind of 
homage tothe ſun, as a ſymbol, or miniſter, of the 
beneficence and power of the Great Spirit: others 
pay a ſimilar homage to the moon and planets; 
among others, there is a number of traditions, 
relative to the creation of the world and the 
hiſtory of the gods : traditions which reſemble 
the Grecian fables, bur which are ſtill more 
abſurd and inconſiſtent. But religion is not the 
prevailing character of the Indians; and except 
when they, have fome-immediate occaſion for the 
aſſiſtance of their gods, they pay them no fort 
of worſhip. Like all rude nations, however, 
they are ſtrongly addicted to ſuperſtition. They 
believe in the exiſtence of a number of good and 
bad genii, or ſpirits, who interfere in the affairs 
of mortals, and produce all our happineſs, or 
miſery. It is from the evil genii, in particular, 
that our diſeaſes, they imagine, proceed; and it 
is to the good genii we are indebted for a cure. 
The miniſters of the genii are the jugglers, who 
are alſo the chief phyſicians among the ſa- 
vages. Theſe jugglers are ſuppoſed to be inſpired 
by the good genii, moſt commonly in their 
dreams, with the knowledge of future events : 
they are called in to the aſſiſtance of the ſick, 
and are ſuppoſed to be informed by the genii 
whether they will get over the diſeaſe, and in 
what way they mult be treated. But theſe ſpirits 
are extremely ſimple in their ſyſtem of phyſic, 
and, in almoſt every diſeaſe, direct the juggler to 
the ſame remedy. The patient is incloſed in a 
narrow cabin, in the midſt of which is a ſtone 
red-hot z on this they throw water, until he is 
well foaked with the warm vapour and his own 
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ſweat. Then they hurry him from this bagnio, 
and plunge him ſuddenly into the next river. 
This coarſe method, which coſts many their 
lives, often performs very extraordinary cures. 
Some of their remedies, however, which are 
almoſt entirely derived from the vegetable king. 
dom, are certainly very powerful and efficacious, 
in their operation. The principal of theſe are a 
{ſpecies of ſtillingia (perhaps a croton), ſeveral 
ſpecies of iris, particularly the verſicolor, and 
the verna; the bignonia.crucigera, &c.“ — Theſe 
are principally employed by the jugglers, and 
old women; but moſt of the ſavages are more or 
leſs dextrous in curing wounds, and diſeaſes. 
But the power of their remedies is generally 
attributed by the ſavages to the magical ceremo- 
nies with which they are adminiſtered. 

Although the Indian women generally bear 
the laborious part of the domeſtic œconomy, 
their condition, at leaſt among many of the 
tribes, is far from being ſo wretched, ſo flaviſh, 
and depreſſed, as has been repreſented, by Dr 
Robertſon, and by many other writers. We do 
not mean, in this place, to engage in an inquiry 
concerning the comparative reſpectability and 
importance of the female character in the various 
ſtages of ſociety and improvement: an inquiry 
this which has employed the pens of ſome of the 
moſt learned and eloquent writers of the preſent 
age, and concerning which there are {till various, 
and very oppoſite, opinions. This, however, 
We think, we may, confidently and ſafely, aſſert, 
that the condition of the women among many of 
the American tribes is as reſpectable and as im- 
portant as it was among the Germans, OP 
oY; | ays 
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days of Tacitus z or as it is among any other 
nations, with whom we are "acquainted, in a 
ſimilar ſtage of improvement. Their buſineſs, 
or employment,” ſays the ingenious Mr Wil- 
lam Bartram, * is-chiefly in their houſes, except 
at thoſe ſeaſons when their crops of maize, &. 
are growing, at which times they generally turn 
out with their huſbands and parents; but they 
are by no means compelled to do this, and one 
ſeldom ſees a third as many females as males at 
work, in their plantations.” „ You may de- 
pend on my aſſertion,” (ſays the ſame gentleman, 
who had ample opportunities of ſtudying the 
cuſtoms and manners of the ſouthern Indians, of 
whom he is ſpeaking, in this place) & that there 
are no people, any where, who love their women 
more than theſe Indians do, or men of better un- 
derſtanding in diſtinguiſhing the merits: of the 
oppoſite ſex; or men more faithful in rendering 
{uitable compenſation. They are courteons and 
polite to their women, — gentle, tender and fond- 
ling, even to an appearance of effeminacy. An 
aa man ſeldom attempts to uſe a woman, of 
any deſcription, with indelicacy, either of action, 

or of language. | 
c In the hunting ſeaſons, that is, in Autumn, 
and in winter, when the men are generally our 
in the foreſts, the whole care of the houſe or 
family devclves on the women: at theſe. ti mes 
they are obliged to undergo a great deal of labour 
and fatigue, ſuch as cutting wood, &c. But 
this labour is, in part, alleviated by the aſſiſtance 
of the old men, who are paſt their hunting days, 
or who are, no longer, capable of ſerving in 
2- War“ 
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war.” But nothing more clearly ſhows the im- 
portance and reſpectability of the women among 
the Indians than this circumſtance, that, among 
{ome of the tribes, they are permitted to preſide in 
the councils of their country: to this we may add, 
that ſeveral of the Florida nations have, at dif- 
ferent times, been governed by the wiſdom, and 
the prudence of female caciques. 

Polygamy is practiſed by ſome nations, but it 
is not general. In moſt; they content themſelves 
with one wife; but a divorce is admitted of in 
caſe of adultery. No nation of the Americans is 
without a regular: marriage, in which there are 
many ceremonies z the principal of which is, the 
bride's preſenting the bridegroom with a plate 
of their corn. The women, though before 
incontinent, are remarkable for chaſtity after 
marriage. | . 

Liberty, in its full extent, being the darlin 
paſſion of the Indians, their education is direct 
in ſuch a manner as to cheriſh this diſpoſition to 
the utmoſt. Hence children are never upon any 
account chaſtiſed with blows, and they are ſel- 
dom even reprimanded. Reaſon, they ſay, will 
guide their children when they come to the uſe 
of it, and before that time their faults cannot be 
very great : but blows might damp their tree and 
martial ſpirit, by the habit of a laviſh motive to 
action. When grown up, they experience no- 
thing like command, dependence, or ſubordina- 
tion; even ſtrong perſuaſion is induſtriouſly 
withheld by thoſe who have influence gene 
them. No man is held in great eſteem, unleſs 
he has increaſed the ſtrength of his country with 
FI a cap- 
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a captive, or adorned his hut with a ſcalp of one 


of his enemies. 

Controverſies among the Indians are few, and 
quickly decided. When any criminal matter is 
ſo flagrant as to become a national concern, it is 
brought under the juriſdiction of the great coun- 
cil; but in ordinary cafes, the crime is either re- 
venged or compromiſed by the parties concerned. 
If a murder be committed, the family which has 
loſt a relation prepares to retaliate on-that of the 
offender. * They often kill the murderer ; and 
when this happens, the kindred of the laſt perſon 
ſlain, look upon themſelves to be as much injured, 
and to have the ſame right to vengeance, as the 
other party. In general, however, the offender 
abſents himſelf; the friends ſend compliments 
of condolence to thoſe of the perſon who has 
been murdered, The head of the family, at 
length, appears with a number of preſents, the 
delivery of which he accompanies with a formal 


ſpeech... The whole ends, as uſual, in mutual 


feaſtings, in ſongs, and in dances. If the mur- 
der is committed by one of the ſame family, or 
cabin, that cabin. has the full right of judgment 
within itſelf, either to puniſh the guilty with 
death, or to pardon him, or to oblige him to give 
ſome recompence to the wife or children of the 
lain. Inſtances of ſuch a crime, however, very 


ſeldom happen; for their attachment to thoſe of 


the ſame family is remarkably ſtrong, and is ſaid 
to produce ſuch friendſhips as may vie with the 
moſt celebrated in fabulous antiquity. | 
Such, in general, are the manners and cuſtoms 
of the Indian nations; but almoſt every tribe has 


famething peculiar to itſelf. Among the Hurons, 
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and the Natches, the dignity of the chief is ſaid 
to be hereditary, and the right of ſucceſſion in 
the female line. When this happens to be ex- 
tint, the moſt reſpectable matron of the tribe, 
we are informed, makes choice of whom ſhe 
pleaſes to ſucceed, 

The Cheerokees are governed by ſeveral ſa- 
chems, or chiefs, elected by the different villages ; 
as are alſo the Creeks, and the Choctaws. The 
two latter puniſh adultery in a woman by cutting 
off her hair, which they will not ſuffer to grow 
till the corn is ripe, the next ſeaſon; but the 
Illinois, for the ſame crime, cut off the women's 
noſes and ears. | 

The Indians on the Lakes are formed into a 
ſort of empire; and the emperor is elected from 
the eldeſt tribe, which is that of the Ottowawas. 
This authority is very conſiderable. A few 
years ago, the perſon who held this rank formed 
a deſign of uniting all the Indian nations,. under 
his ſovereignty z but he miſcarried in the bold 
attempt. 

In general, the American Indians live to a 
great age, although it is not eaſy to know from 
themſelves the exact number of their years. It 
was aſked of an Indian, who appeared to be ex- 
tremely old, what age he was of ? I am above 
twenty, was his reply. Upon putting the 
queſtion in a different form, by reminding him 
of certain circumſtances, in former times, my 
machu, ſaid he, ſpoke to me, when I was young, 
of the Incas; and he had ſeen theſe princes. Ac- 
cording to this reply, there . muſt have elapſed, 
from the date of his machu's (his grandfather's) 
remembrance to that time, a period of, at leaſt, 
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232 years. The man who made this reply, ap- 
peared to be 120 years of age: for, beſides the 
whiteneſs of his hair and beard, his body was al- 
moſt bent to the ground; without, however, 
ſhowing any other marks of debility, or ſuffer- 
ing. This happened in 1764. This longevity, 
attended in general with uninterrupted health, is 
thought, by ſome writers, to be the canſequence 
in part of their vacancy from all ſerious thought 
and employment, joined alſo with the robuſt 
texture agd conformation of their bodily organs. 
If the Indians did not deſtroy one another, in 
their almoſt perpetual wars, and if their habits 
of intoxication were not ſo univerſal and incu» 
rable, they would be, of all the races of men 
who inhabit the globe, the moſt likely to extend, 
not only the bounds, but the enjoyments, of 
animal life to their utmoſt duration. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Other Pifures of the Native Americans— Anecdote of 
an Algonquin Woman.—Reproached with Puſilani- 
mity—Perfidy— Weakneſ7 of Underſtanding— Indo- 


lence and Stupidity— Vanity and Conceit—their-Elc- 
quence diſparaged. 


| bo ET us now attend to ather pictu res 


which have been given of the aboriginal inhabi- 


tants of America. The vices and defects of the 
American Indians have been, by ſeveral writers, 
moſt unaccountably aggravated, and every vir- 
tue and good quality denied them. Their cruel- 


ties have been Nees deſcribed, and accounted 


for. The following anecdote of an Algonquin 
Woman we find adduced as a remarkable proof 
of their innate thirſt of blood. That nation 
being at war with the Iroquois, ſhe happened to 
be taken priſoner, and was carried to one of the 
villages belonging to them. Here ſhe was ſtrip- 
ped naked, and her hands and feet bound, with 
ropes, in one of their cabins. In this condition 
ſhe remained ten days, the ſavages ſleeping round 
her every night. 'The eleventh night, while 
they were aſleep, ſhe found means to diſengage 


one of her hands, with which ſhe immediately 


freed herſelf from the ropes, and went to the 
door. Though ſhe had now an opportunity of 
efcaping unperceived, her revengeful temper 
could not let lip fo tavourable an opportunity of 
killing one of her enemies, The attempt was. 
maniteſtly at the hazard of her own life; yet, 
ſnatching 
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ſnatching up a hatchet, ſhe killed the ſavage that 
lay next her: and, ſpringing out of the cabin, 
concealed herſelf in a hollow tree, which ſhe had 
obſerved the day before. The groans of the 
dying perſon ſoon alarmed the other ſavages, 
and the young ones immediately fet out in pur- 
ſuit of her. Perceiving, from her tree, that 
they all directed their courſe one way, and that 
no ſavage was near her, ſhe left her ſanctuary, 
and flying by an oppoſite direction, ran into a 
foreſt wifhout being perceived. The ſecond day 
after this happened, her footſteps were diſcover- 
ed; and they purſued her with ſuch expedition, 
that the third day ſhe diſcovered her enemies at 
her heels. Upon this, ſhe threw herſelf into a 
pond of water; and diving among ſome weeds _ 
and bulruſhes, ſhe could juſt breath above water 
without being perceived. Her purſuers, after 
making the moſt diligent ſearch, were forced to 
return,—PFor 35 days this woman held on her 
courſe through woods and defarts, without any 
other ſuſtenance than that which roots and wild 
berries afforded her. When ſhe came to the 
river St Lawrence, ſhe made, with her own 
hands, a kind of a wicker raft, on which ſhe 
croſſed it. As ſhe went by the French for Trois- 


Riviers, without well knowing where ſhe was, 


ſhe perceived a canoe full of ſavages; and fearing 
they might be Iroquois, ran again into the woods, 
where ſhe remained till ſunſet.— Continuing her 
courſe ſoon after, ſhe ſaw Trois-Riviers; and 
was then diſcovered by a party whom ſhe knew 
to be -Hurons, a nation in alliance with the 
Algonquins. She then ſquatted down, behind 
a buſh, calling out to them that ſhe was not in a 
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condition to be ſeen, | becauſe ſhe was naked. 
They immediately threw her a blanket, and thea 
conducted her to a fort, where ſhe recounted 
her ſtory. 

Perſonal courage has been=denied them. In 
proof of their puſilanimity, the following incidents 
are quoted from Charlevoix by lord Kames, in 
his Sketches of the Hiffory of Man. The fort de 
Vercheres, in Canada, belonging to the French, 
was, in the year 1690, attacked by the Iroquois: 
They approached. filently, preparing to ſcale the 
paliſade, when ſome muſket-ſhot made them 
retire. Advancing a ſecond time, they were 
again repulſed,” wondering that they could diſ- 
cover none but a woman, who was ſeen every 
where. This was Madame de Vercheres, who 
appeared as reſolute as it ſupported by a nume- 
rous garriſon, The hopes of ſtorming a place 
without men to defend it, occaſioned reiterated 
attacks. After two days ſiege they retired, 
fearing to be intercepted in their retreat, Two 
years after, a party of the ſame nation appeared 
before the fort ſo unexpectedly, that a girl of 
fourteen, daughter of the proprietor, had but 
time to ſhut the gate. With the young woman 
there was not a ſoul but one raw ſoldier. She 
ſhowed herſelf, with her aſſiſtant, ſometimes in 
one place, and ſometimes in another; changing 
her dreſs frequently, in order to give ſome ap- 
pearance of a garriſon 3- always firing oppor- 
tunely. The faint-hearted e bp | 
without ſucceſs.” 


There is no inſtance, it is faid, either of a 


Gogle Indian facing an individual, 'of any other 
nation, in fair and open combat, or of their 


jointly 
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jointly venturing to try the fate of battle with an 
equal number of any foes. Even with the 
_ greateſt ſaperiority of numbers, they dare not 
meet an open attack. Yet, notwithſtanding, this 
want of courage, they are ſtill formidable; nay; 
it has been known, that a ſmall party of them has 
routed a much ſuperior body of regular troops : 
but this can only happen when they have ſurpriſed 
them in the faſtneſſes of their foreſts, where the 
covert of the wood may conceal them until they 
take theig aim with the utmoſt certainty. After 
one ſuch diſcharge they immediately retreat, 
without leaving the ſmalleſt trace of their route. 
It may eaſily be ſuppoſed, that an onſet of this 
kind muſt produce confuſion even among the 
ſteadieſt troops, when they can neither know the 
number of their enemies, nor perceive the place 
where they lie in ambuſh. 

Perfidy combined with cruelty has been alſo 
made a part of their character. Don Ulloa re- 
lates, That the Indians called N. atches, | in Loui- 
ſiana, laid a plot of maſſacring, in one night, 
every individual belonging to the French colony 
eſtabliſned there. This plot they actually exe- 
cuted, notwithſtanding the ſeeming good under- 
ſtanding that ſubſiſted between them and theſe 
European neighbours. Such was the ſecrecy 
which they obſerved, that no perſon had the 
leaſt ſuſpicion of their deſign until the blow was 
ſtruck. One Frenchman alone eſcaped, by favour 
of the darkneſs, to relate the diſaſter of his 
countrymen. The compaſſion of a female Indian 
contributed alſo, in ſome meaſure, to his ex- 
emption from the general maſſacre. The tribe 
of Natches had invited the Indians of other 
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countries, even to a conſiderable diſtance, to join 
in the ſame conſpiracy. 'The day, or rather the 
night, was fixed, on which they were to make 
an united attack on the French coloniſts. It 
was intimated by ſending a parcel of rods, more 
or leſs numerous according to the local diſtance 
of each tribe, with an injunction to abſtract one 
rod daily; the day on which the laſt fell to be 
taken away being that fixed for the execution of 
their plan. The women were partners of the 
bloody fecret. The parcels of rods being thus 
diſtributed, that belonging to the tribe of Natches 
happened to remain in the cuſtody of a female. 
This woman, either moved by her own feelings 
of compaſſion, or by the commiſeration expreſ- 
fed by her female acquaintances, in the view of 
the propoſed ſcene of bloodſhed, abſtracted one 
day three or four of the rods, and thus antici- 
pated the term of her tribe's proceeding to the 
execution of the general conſpiracy. The con- 
ſequence of this was, that the Natches were the 


only actors in this carnage ; their diſtant aſſociates 


having ſtill ſeveral rods remaining at the time 
when the former made the attack. An oppor- 
tunity was, thereby, given to the coloniſts in 
thoſe quarters, to take meaſures for their defence, 
and for preventing a more extenſive execution 
of the deſign. | 

It was by conſpiracies ſimilar to this that the 
Indians of the province of Macas, in the kingdom 
of Quito, deſtroyed the opulent city of Logrogno, 
the colony of Guambaya, and its capital Sevilla 
del Oro; and that ſo completely, that it is no 
longer known in what place theſe ſettlements 
exiſted; or where that abundance of 2 be 
9 1 | oun 
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fcund from which the laſt-mentioned city took 
the addition to its name. Similar ravages have 
been committed upon. Imperial, in Chili, the 
colonies of the Miſſions of Chuncas, thoſe of 
Darien, in Tierra-Ferme, and many other places, 
which have afforded ſcenes of this barbarous 
ferocity. Theſe conſpiracies are always carried 
on in the ſame manner. The ſecret is inviolably 
kept, the actors aſſemble at the preciſe hour 
appointed, and every individual is animated with 
the ſame ſanguinary purpoies. The males who 
fall into their hands are put to death, with erery 
ſhocking circumſtance than can be ſuggeſted by 
a cool and determined cruelty. The females are 
carried off and preſer ved, as monuments of their 
victory, to be need as their oh re- 
uire. Rn * 
a Nor can thig-odions cruelty and 1 
is ſaid, be juſtly aſcribed to their ſubjection to a 
foreign yoke, ſeeing: the ſame character belongs 
equally to all the original inhabitants of this vaſt 
continent, even to thoſe who have preſetved 
their independence moſt completely. Certain it 
is, continues Ulloa, that theſe people, with the 
moſt limited capacities of every thing elle, diſplay: 
an aſtoniſhing, degree of penetration and ſubtle- 
ty, With reſpect to every object that involves 
treachery, bloodſhed;; and rapine. As to theſe; 
they ſeem to have been all educated at one 
ſchool; and à ſecret, referring to any ſuch; 
plan, no conſideration on earth can extort n 
them. 

Their underſtandings alſo; have beet. ropre- 
ſented as not leſs contemptible than their man- 
ners are groſs and brutal. Many nations, it has: 
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been faid, are neither capable of forming an ar- 
rangement for futurity, nor does their ſolicitude 
or foreſight extend ſo far. They ſet no value 
upon thoſe things of which they are not in ſome 
immediate want. In the evening, ſays father 
Labat, when a Carib is going to reſt, no con- 
ſideration will tempt him to ſell his hammock; 
but in the morning he will part with it for the 
ſlighteſt trifle. At the cloſe of winter, a North- 
American, mindful of what he has ſuffered from 
the cold, ſets himſelf with vig ur to prepare 
materials for erecting a comfortable hut, to pro- 
tect him againſt the inclemency of the ſucceeding 
ſeaſon : but as ſoon as the weather becomes mild, 
he abandons his work, and never thinks of it 
more till the return of the cold compels him to 
reſume it. In ſhort, to be free from labour ſeems 
to be the utmoſt wiſh' of an American. They 
will continue, whole days, ſtretched in their 
hammocks, or ſeated on the earth, without 
changing their poſture, raiſing their eyes, or 
uttering a ſingle word. They cannot compute 
the ſucceſſion of days, nor of weeks. The dif- 
ferent aſpects of the moon alone engage their 
attention, as a meaſure of time. Of the year they 
have no other conception than what is ſuggeſted 
to them by the alternate heat of ſummer, and by 

the cold of winter; nor have they the leaſt idea 
of applying to this period the obvious computa- 


tion of the months which it contains. When it 


is aſked of any old man, in Peru, even the moſt 
civillzed, what age he is of? the only anſwer he 


can give is the number of caciques he has ſeen. 


It often happens, too, that they only recollect 
the moſt diſtant of theſe princes, in whoſe time 
| certain 
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certain circumſtances had happened peculiarly 
memorable, whilſt of thoſe who lived in a more 
recent period they have loſt all remembrance. - 
The fame groſs ſtupidity is alledged to be ob- 
ſervable in thoſe Indians who have retained their 
original liberty. They are never known. to fix 
the dates of any events in their minds, or to trace 
the ſucceſſion of circumſtances that have ariſen 
from ſuch events. Their imagination takes in 
only the preſent, and iu that only what intimately 
concerns themſelves. Nor can diſcipline or in- 
ſtruction overcome this natural defect of appre- 
henſion. In fact, the ſubjected Indians in Peru, 
who have a continual intercourſe with the Spa- 
niards, who are farniſhed with curates perpe- 
tually occupied in giving them leſſons of religion 
and morality, and who mix with all ranks of the 
civilized ſociety eſtabliſned among them, are 
almoſt as ſtupid and barbarous as their country- 
men Who have had no ſach advantages. The 
Peruvians, While they lived under the govern- 
ment of their Incas, preſerved the records of 
certain remarkable events. They had alſo a kind 
of regular government deſcribed by the hiſtorians 
of the conqueſt of Peru. This government ori- 
ginated entirely from the attention and abilities 
of their princes, and from the regulations enacted 
by them for direting the conduct of their ſub- 
jects. This ancient degree of civilization among 
them gives ground to preſume that their legiſla- 
tures ſprung from ſome! race more enlightened 
then the other tribes of Indians; a race, of which 
no. individual ſeems to remain in the preſent 
times. e $236 4 S777 1 
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Vanity and conceit are faid to be blended with cou 
their ignorance, and treachery, Notwithſtand. alw 
ing all they ſuffer from Europeans, they ſtill; it geſt 
is faid, conſider themſelves as a race of men far orat 
ſnperior to their conquerors. "This proud belief, whe 
ariſing from their perverted ideas of excellence, ver) 
is univerſal over the whole known continent of men 
America. They do not think" it poſſible that to « 
any people can be ſo intelligent as themſelves, WW ſpee 
When they are detected in any of their plots, it they 
is their common obſer vation, that the Spaniards, W nati; 
or 'Firoehocas, want to be as knowing as they WW <log 
are. "Thoſe of Louiſiana and the countries ad- alk. 
jacent, are equally vain of their ſuperior under- the 
ſtanding, confonnding that quality with the kno! 
cunning which they themſelves conſtantly prac- WW CGiffe 
tife. © The whole object of their tranſactions is ll i 
to over-reach thoſe with whom they deal. Yet 

thongh faithleſs themſelves, they never forgive 
the breach of promiſe on the part of others. 
While the Europeans ſeek their amiry by pre- 
ſents, they give themſelves no concern to ſecure 
a reciprocal Friendſhip. Hence, probably, ariſes 
their idea, that they muſt be a ſuperior race of 
men, in ability and intelligence, to thoſe who 
are at ſuch pains to court their alliance, and 
avert their eumitʒ . | 
Their natural eloquence has alſo been decried. 
The free tribes of favages Who enter into con- 
ventions with the Europeans, i is obſerved; are 
accuſtomed to make long, pompous, and, ac- 
cording to their own notions, fublime harangues, 
but without any method, or connection. The 
whole is a collection of disjointed metaphors-and 
compariſons, The light, heat, and courſe of 


the 
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the ſun, form the principal topic of their diſ- 
courſe z and theſe unintelligible reaſonings are 
always accompanied with violent and ridiculous 
geſtures. Numberleſs repetitions. prolong the 
oration, which, if not interrupted, would laſt 
whole days: at the ſame time, they meditate 
very accurately, before hand, in order to avoid 


mentioning any thing but what they are deſirous 


to obtain. This pompous faculty of making 
ſpeeches is alſo one of the grounds on which 
they conceive themſelves to be ſuperior to the 
nations of. Europe; they imagine that it is their 
eloquence that procures them the favours they 
alk. The ſubjected Indiang converſe preciſely in 


the ſame ſtyle. Prolix and tedious, they never 


know when to ſtop; fo that, excepting by the 
difference in language, it would be impoſſible, 


in this reſpect, to diſtinguiſh a civilized Peruvian 


from an inhabitant of the moſt ſavage diſtrifts to 
the northward. 1 N 240 ne 
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All the Chatges in the foregoing Chapter partial, and 
not free from miſrepreſentation-— Buffon and M. de 
Paus Deſcriptions refuted——ZErrors' as te their 
. Want, of Beard—Form and | Aſpet-—Conflitution 
Mental, Quality. — MH. de, Pauw's: proofs. of . their 
VVV 
Pape Paul II. Repreſentations. of Col 
Cencliſiont concerning their Capacitien.—Ingenuity. 
Toten of Science. — Specimen of their Morality. 


4 B UT ſuch partial and detached 
views, as the above, were they even free from 
miſreprefentation, are not the juſt ground upon 
which to form an eſtimate of the character of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the New-World. Their 
qualities, good and bad, (for they ' eertainly 
poſſeſs both), their way of life, the ſtate of ſoci- 
ety among them, with all the circumſtances of 
their condition, ought to be confidered in comnec- 
tion, and in regard to their mutual influence. 
Such a view has been given in the preceding part 
of this Book: from which, it is hoped, their 
real character may be eaſily deduced. 

Many of the diſagreeable traits exhibited in the 
anecdotes juſt queted, are, indeed, extracted 
from Don Ulloa; an author of credit and repu- 
tation; but a Spaniard, and evidently biaſſed, in 
ſome degree, by a deſire to palliate the enormities 
of his countrymen in that quarter of the globe. 

And, with regard to the worſt and leaſt equivocal 
| , parts 
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phit of the American charaQer, eruelty and 
enge; it may be fairly queſtioned, whether 
hs inflances of thele, either in reſpect of their 
cauſe or their atrocity, be at all comparable to 
thoſe exhibited in European hiſtory, and ſtaining 
the annals of Chfiſtendom';—to' thoſe, for in- 
ſtince, of the Spanlards' themſelves; at their 
firſt diſcoyery of America; co thoſe indicated 
by the engines found on board their mighty 
Armada, in 1588; to thoſe which, in cold 
blood, were perpetrated by the Dutch at Am- 
doyna to the dragoonings of the French; to 
their religious maſſacres: or, even, to the tender 
mercies of the Inquiſition } | 
Still harſher, however, are the defer] ptions 
given by Buffon and de Pauw, of the natives of 
this whole continent, in which the moſt morti- 
fying degeneracy of rhe human race, as well as 
of all the inferior animals, is aſſerted to be con- 
ſpicuous. Againſt thele philoſophers, or rather 
theorifts, however, the Americans have found 
an able advocate in the Abbe Clavigero ; an hif- 


- torian, who, not only from his being a native of 


America, but alſo from his ſituation, and long 
reſidence in Mexico, has been enabled to obtain 
the beſt means of information, and who, though 
himſelf a fabje& of Spain, appears ſuperior” to 
prejudice, and diſdains in his Sen $1011 we 
uit of policy. *-' 

Concerning the blames by the Americans, N. 
ough, in general, it is 
not equal to the ſtature of the Caſtilians, there is 
but little difference between them. But the Abbé 
Clavigero evinces, that the Indians who inhabit 
thoſe countries lying between 9 and 40 degrees 
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of north latitude, which are the limits of the diſ— 
coveries of tire 8pamards, are more than five Pari- 


ſian feet in height, and that thoſe who do not 
reach that ſtature are as few in number among 
the Indians as they ate amongſt the Spaniards. It 


is beſides certain, that many of the American na- 


tions, ſuch as the Apaches, the Hiagueſe, the Pi. 


meſe, and Cacbi mies, are at leaſt as tall as the talleſt 


Europeans; and that, in all the vaſt extent of the 


New- World, no race of people has been found, 


except the Eſquimaux, in the north, and weſt, 
and the Yacana-cunnees, and Peſſerais, &c. in 
the ſouth, ſo diminutive in ſtature as the Laplan. 
ders, the Samojedt, and Tartars, in the north 
of the Old- Continent. In this reſpect, therefore, 


the inhabitants of the two continents are upon 


an: ning ined wthd 3H 
Oft the ſhape and character oſ the Mexican 
Indians, the Abbe gives a moſt. advantageous 
deſcription z which he aſſerts, no one who reads 
it, in America, will contradi&t, unleſs he views 
them with the eye of a prejudiced mind. It is 


true, that Ulloa ſays; in ſpeaking of the Indians 


of Quito, he had obſerved that “ imperfect 
people abounded among them; that they were 
either irregularly dimiqutive, or monſtrous in 
| ſome other reſpect; that they became either in- 
ſenſible, dumb, or blind; or wanted ſeme limb 
_ of their body.” Having, therefore, made ſome 
inquiry reſpecting this: ſingularity of the Quitans, 
the Abbe found, that ſuch defects were neither 


cauſed by what he calls bad humours, nor by 
the climate, but by the miſtaken and blind huma- 


nity of their parents, who, in order to free their 
children from the hardſhips and toils 9 
e N the 
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the healthy Indians are ſubjected by the Spa- 
niards, fix ſome deformity or weakneſs upon 
them, that they may become uſeleſs: a circum- 
ſtance of miſery which does not happen in 
other countries of America, nor in thoſe places of 
the ſame kingdom of Quito, Where the Indians 
are under no ſuch oppreſſion. M. de Pauw, 
and, in agreement with him, Dr Robertſon, 
lays, that no deformed perſons are to be found 
among the ſavages of America; becauſe, like 
the ancient Lacedemonians, they put to death 
thoſe children which are born hunch-backed, 
blind, or defectivse, in any limb; but thut in 
thoſe countries Where they are formed imo ſo- 
cities, and where the vigilance of their rulers 
prevents the murder of ſuch infants, the number 
of their deformed” individuals is greater than it 
is in any country of Europe. This would make 
an exccedingly gopd ſolution of the difficulty if 
it were true: Nee: i, dort there has been in 
Amzricaia:itribe of vages Who have imitated 
the barbarous exemple 8. the celebrated Lace- 
demonians, it is certain that thoſe authors have 
no grounds to impute ſuch inhumanity to the reſt 
of the Americans: and it has not been the prac- 
rice, at leaſt with the far greater part of thoſe 
nations, as may be demonſtrated from the atteſ- 
rations of authors Who are the hou acquainted 
with their cuſtoms. 

No argument againſt the Nett.World can be 
drawn from the colour of the Americans; for 

their colours is leſs diftant from the white of the 
Europeans than it is from the black of the Afri- 
cans, and a great part of the Aſiatics. The hair 


| _ the Mexicans, and of the greater part of the 


Iadians, 
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Indians, is, as we have already ſaid, coarſe and 
thick; on their faces they appear to have lirtle, 
and in general none on their arms and legs: but 
it is an exxor to ſay, as M. de Pauw does, that 
they are entirely deſtitute of hair in all the other 
parts of their body. This is one of che many 
paſſages in the Philoſophical Reſearches, at which 
the Mexicans, and all the other nations, muſt 
ſmile, to find an European philoſopher ſo eager 
to diveſt them of the dreſs they had from nature. 
Don Ullaa, indeed, in the deſcription which he 
gives of the Indians of Quito, ſays, that hair 
neither grows upon the men nor upon the Women 
when they arrive at puberty, as it does on the 
reſt of mankind; but whatever ſingularity may 
attend the Quitans, or occaſion this circumſtance, 
there is no doubt that among the Americans in 
general, the period of puberty is accompanied 


with the ſame ſymptoms as it is among other 


nations of the world. In fact, with the North- 
Americans, it i; diſgraceful: to be hairy on the 
body. They ſay it likens them to hogs. They, 
therefore, pluck the hait as faſt as it appears. 
But the traders who marry their women, and 
prevail on them to diſcontinue this practice, ſay, 
that nature is the ſame with them as with the 


whites. - As to the beards of the men, had But- 


fon, or de Pauw, known the pains and trouble 


it coſts them to pluck. out by the root the hair 


that grows on theit faces, they would have ſcen 
that nature had not been deficient in that reſpe&. 
Every nation has its cuſtoms. | I have ſeen an 


Indian beau, with a looking-glaſs in bis hand 


(ſays Mr Jeffer ſop), examining | his face, for 
hours together, and plucking out, by the roots, 
Ei | | © Very 
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every hair he could diſcover, with a kind of' 


tweezer made of a piece of fine braſs wire, that 
had been twiſted round'a tick, aud which * 
uſed with great dexterity.” L“ 

The very aſpect of an Angolan, a . 
or a Congan, would have ſhocked M. de Pauw, 


and made him recal the cenſure which he paſſes 
on the colour, the make, and hair of the Ame- 
ricans. What can be imagined more contrary 


to the idea we have of beauty, and the perfection 
of the human frame, than a man, whoſe ſkin is 
black as ink, whoſe head and face are covered 
with black wool, inſtead of hair, whoſe eyes are 
yellow and bloody, whoſe lips are thick and 
blackiſh, and whoſe noſe is flat? Such are the 
inhabitants of a very large portion of Africa, and 
of many iſlands of Aſia. What men can be 
more imperfect than thoſe who meaſure no more 
than four feet in ſtature, whoſe faces are long 
and flat, the noſe compreſſed, the irides yellowiſh 
black, the eye-lids turned back towards the 
temples, the cheeks extraordinarily elevated, 

their mouths monſtrouſly large, their lips chick 
and prominent, and the lower part of their viſa- 
ges extremely narrow? Such, according to 
Count de Buffon, are the Laplanders, the Zem- 


blans, the Borandines, the Samojeds, and the 
Tartars, in the Eaſt. What objects more de- 
formed than men whoſe faces are too long and 


wrinkled even in their youth, their noſes thick 


and compreſſed, their eyes ſmall and ſunk, their 
cheeks very much raiſed, the upper-jaw low, 
their teeth long and diſunited, eye · brows ſo 
chick that they ſhade their eyes, the eye-lids 
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thick, ſome briſtles on their faces inſtend of beard, 
large thighs and! ſmall legs ? Such is the picture 
Count de Buffon gives of the Tartars; that is, 


- of thoſe people who, as he ſays, inhabit a tract 


of land in Aſia 1200, leagues long and upwards, 
and more than 750 broad. Amongſt theſe, the 
Calmucks are the moſt remarkable for their de- 


formity; which is ſo, great, that, according to 


Tayernier, they are the moſt brutal men of all 
the univerſe. Their faces are ſo broad that there 
is a ſpace of five, or ſix, inches between their 
eyes, as Count de Buffon himſelf affirms. In 
Calicut, in Ceylon, and in other countries of 
India, there is, ſay Pyrard, and other writers, 
on thoſe regions, à race of men who. have one, 
ar both, of their legs as thick as the body of a 


man; and that this deformity Ay them is. 


al moll hereditary. 
If we were, in like manner, to. go through 


the nations of Aſia and Africa, we ſhonld hardly 


find any extenſive cquntry. where the colour of 
men is not darker, where there are not ſtronger 
irregularities obſerved, and groſſer defects to be 
found in them, than even the penetrating eye of 
de Pauw could diſcover in the Americans. The 


colour of the latter is a good deal clearer than 


that of almoſt all the Africans and the inhabitants 
of ſouth Aſia Even their alledged ſcantineſs of 
beard is common to the inhabitants of the Philip- 
pine-INands, and of all the Indian- Archipelago, 
to the famous Chineſe, Japanneſe, Tartars, and 
many other nations of the Old- Continent. The 
imperfections of the Americans, however great 
__ may be TIA to be, are, certainly, not 

: comparable 
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comparable with the defects of that immenſe 
people, whoſe: character we have ſketched, and 
others whom we omit. 

M. de Pauw repreſents the Americans to be a 
feeble and diſeaſed ſet of nations; and, in order 
to demonſtrate the weakneſs and diſorder of their 


phyſical conſtitution, adduces ſeveral proofs. 


equally ridiculous and ill- founded, and which it 
will not be expected we ſhould enumerate. He 


alleges, among other particulars, that they were 


overcome in wreſtling by all the Europeans, and 
that they ſunk under a moderate burden; that 
by a computation made, 2c0,0c0 Americans 
were found to have periſhed, in one year, from 
carrying of baggage. With reſpect to the firlt 
point, the Abbe Clavigero obſerves, it would be 
neceſſary that the experiment of wreſtling was 
made between many individuals of each conti- 
nent, and that the victory ſhould be atteſted by 
the Americans, as well as by the Europeans. It 
is not, however, meant to infiit, that the Ame- 
ricans are ſtronger than the Europeans. They 
may be leſs ſtrong, without the human ſpecies 
having degenerated in them. The Swils are 
ſtronger than the Italians; and ſtill we do not 
believe the Italians are degenerated, nor do we 
tax the climate of Italy. 'The inſtance of 200,000 
Americans having died, in one year, under the 
weight of baggage, were it trne, would not con- 
vince us fo much of the weakneſs of the, Ame- 
ricans, as of the inhumanity of the Europeans. 
In the ſame manner that theſe 200, 00 Ameri- 
cans periſhed, 200,000 Pruſſians would alſo 
have periſhed, had they been obliged to make 2 
journey of between 3oo and 400 miles, with 

199 
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100 pounds of burden upon their backs; if they 
had collars of iron about their necks, and were 
obliged to carry that load over rocks and moun- 
tains; if thoſe who became exhauſted w th 
fatigue, or. wounded their feet ſo as to impede 
their progreſs, had their heads cut off that they 
might not retard the pace of the reſt; and if they 
were not allowed but a {mall morſel of bread to 
enable them to ſupport ſo ſevere a toil. Las 
Caſas, from whom M. de Pauw got the account 
of the 200,000 Americans, who died under the 
_ fatigue of carrying baggage, relates, alſo, all the 
above mentioned circumſtances. If that author, 
therefore, is to be credited in the laſt, he is alſo 
to be credited in the firſt. But, a philoſopher 
who vaunts the phyſical and moral qualities of 
Europeans, over thofe of the Americans, would 
have done better, we think, to have ſuppreſſed 
facts ſo opprobrious to the Europeans them- 
ſelves. | 


Nothing, in fact, demonſtrates ſo clearly the 


robuſtneſs of the Americans as thoſe various, 
and laſting, fatigues in which they are continu- 
ally engaged. M. de Pauw ſays, that when the 
| New-World was diſcovered, nothing was to be 
ſeen but thick woods; that, at preſent, there 
are ſome lands cultivated, not by the Americans, 
however, but by the Africans, and Europeans; 
and that the ſoil in cultivatisn is to the ſoil which 
is uncultivated as 2000 to 2000,000.  'Thele 
three aſſertions the Abbe Clavigero demonſtrates 
to be preciſely ſo many errors. Since the con- 
queſt, the Americans alone have been the people 
who have ſupported all the fatigues of agriculture 
in all the vaſt countries of the continent of South» 

| America, 
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America, and in the greater part of thoſe of 
North-America ſubject to the crown of Spain. 
No European is ever to be ſeen employed in the 
labouts of the field. The Moors who, in com- 
pariſon of the Americans, are very few in number 
in the kingdom of New-Spain, are charged with 
the culture ot the ſugar- cane, and tobacco, and 
the making of ſugar; but the ſoil deſtined for 
the cultivation of thoſe plants is not, with reſpect 
to all the cultivated land of that country, in the 
proportion of one to two thouſand. The Ame- 
ricans are the people who labour on the foil. 
They are the tillers, the ſowers, the weeders, 
and the reapers of the wheat, of the maize, of 
the rice, of the beans, and other kinds of grain 
or pulſe, of the cocoa, of the vanilla, of the 
cotton, of the indigo, and all other plants uſeful 
to the ſuſtenance, the cloathing, and commerce 
of thoſe provinces z; and without them ſo little 
can be done, that in the year 1762, the harveſt 
of wheat was abandoned, in many places, on 
account of a ſickneſs which prevailed, and pre- 
vented the Indians from reaping it. But this is 
not all; the Americans are they who cut and 
tranſport. all the neceſſary timber from the 
woods; who cut, tranſport, and work the 
ſtones; who make lime, plaſter, and tiles; who 
conſtruct all the buildings of that kingdom, 
except a few places where none of them inhabit; 
who open and repair all the roads, who make 
canals and fluices; and clean the cities. Tbey 


work in many mines of gold, of ſilver, of copper, 


&c. t they are the ſhepherds, herdſmen, weavers 
potters, baſket-makers; bakers, conriers, day- 
labourers, | &c.: in a word, they are the perſons 
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who bear all the burden of public labours. 
Theſe, ſays our juſtly indignant author, are the 
employments of the weak, daſtardly, and uſeleſs 
Americans; while the vigorous M. de Pauw, 
and other indefatigable Europeans, are occupied 
in writting invectives againſt them. 

Theſe labours, in which the Indians are con- 
tinually employed, certainly, atteſt their healthi- 
neſs and ſtrength; for if they are able to undergo 
ſuch fatigues, they cannot be diſeaſed, nor have 
an exhauſted ſtream of blood in their veins, as 
M. de Pauw infinuates. Ia order to make it 
believed that their conſtitutions are vitiated. he 
copies whatever he finds written by hiftorians of 
America, whether true or falſe, reſpecting the 
diteaſes which reign in ſome particular countries 
of that great continent. It is not to be denied, 
that in ſome countries in the wide compaſs of 
America, men are expoſed, more than elſewhere, 
to the diſtempers which are occaſioned by the 
intemperature of the air, or the pernicious quality 
of the aliments; but it is certain, according to 
the aſſertion of many reſpectable authors ac- 
quainted with the New. World, that the Ame- 
11can countries are, for the moſt part, healthy; 
and if the Americans were diſpoſed to retaliate 
on M. de Pauw, and other European authors, 
who write as he does, they would have abun- 
dant ſubje&t of materials to throw. diſcredit on 
the clime of the Old-Continent, and the conſtitu- 
tion of its inhabitants in the endemic diſtempers 
which prevail there. 


Laitly, the ſuppoſed feebleneſs and unſound 


bodily habit of the Americans do not correſpond 
with the length 'of their lives. Among thoſe 
| Americans 
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Americans whoſe great fatigues and exceſſive 
toils do not anticipate their death, there are not 
a few who reach the age of 80, gc, and 1do, or 
more, years, as formerly mentioned; and, what 
is more, without there being obſerved in them 
taat decay which time commonly produces in 
the hair, in the teeth, in the ſkin, and in the 
muſcles of the human body. This phenomenon, 
ſo much admired by the Spaniards who reſide in 
Mexico, cannot be aſcribed to any other cauſe 
than the vigour of their conſtitutions, the tem- 
perance of their diet, and the ſalubrity of their 
clime. Hiſtorians, and other perſons Who have 
ſ5journed there for many years, report the ſame 
thing of other countries of the New-Worl ?. 

As to the mental qualities of the Americans, 
M. de Pauw has not been able to diſcover any 
other characters than a memory ſo feeble, that 
to-day they do not remember what they did 


yeſterday; a capacity ſo blunt, that they are 
incapable of thinking or putting their ideas in 


order; a diſpoſition ſo cold, that they feel no 
excitement of love; a daſtardly ſpirit, and a 
genius that is tor pid, and indolent. Many other 
Europeans, indeed, and what is ſtill more won- 
derful, many of thoſe children or deſcendants of 
Europeans who are born ian America, think as 
M. de Pauw does; ſome from ignorance, ſome 
from want of reflection, and others from here- 
dlitary prejudice and prepoſſeſſion. But all this, 
and much more, would not be ſufficient to in- 
validate the teſtimonies of other Europeans, 


whoſs authority has a great deal more weight, 


both becauſe they were men of great judgment, 
by: „ atone Ke learning, 


* 
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learning, and knowledge, of theſe countries, and 
becauſe they give their teſtimony in favour of 
{trangers, againſt their own' countrymen. In 
particular, Acoſta, whoſe Natural and Meral 
Hiltory even de Fauw commends, as an excellent 
avork, employs the whole ſixth book in demon- 
ſtrating the good ſenſe of the Americans, by an 
explanation of their ancient government, their 
laws, their hiſtories in paintings and knots, 
calenders, &c. M. de Pauw thinks the Ameri- 
cans are beſtial; Acolta, on the ether hand, re- 
putes thoſe perſons weak and preſumptuous who 
think them ſo. M. de Pauw fays, that the moſt 
acute Americans were inferior in induſtry and 
ſagacity to the rudeſt nations of the Qld-Conti- 
nent : Acoſta extols the civil government of the 
Mexicans above many republics of Europe. M. 
de Pauw finds, in the moral and political conduct 
of the Americans, nothing but barbarity, extra- 
vagance, and brutality z and Acoſta finds there, 
laws which are admirable and worthy of being 
preſerved for ever. 


M. de Pauw denies them courage, and alleges 


the conqueſt of Mexico as a proof of their cow- 
ardice. Cortes (ſays he), conquered the empire 
of Mexico with 450 vagabonds, and 15 horſes, 
badly armed: his miſerable artillery conſiſted 
of ſix falconets, which would not at the preſent 
day be capable of exciting the fears of a e. 
defended by invalids. During his abſence, the 
capital was held in awe by the half of his troops. 
What men! what events It is confirmed by 
the depoſitions of all hiſtorians, that the Spani- 
arqds entered, the firft time, into Mexico without 


making one ſingle diſcharge of their CO. 
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If the title of hero is applicable to him who has 
the diſgrace to occaſion the death of a great 
number of rational animals, Ferdinand Cortes 
might pretend to it; otherwiſe I dp not ſee hat 
true glory he has acquired by the overthrow of 
a tottering monarchy, which might have been 
deſtroyed, in the ſame manner, by any other 
aſſaſſin of our continent.” Theſe paſſages indi- 
cate either M. de Pauw's ignorance of the hiftory 
of the conqueſt ot Mexico, or a wilful ſuppreſſion 
of what would openly contradict his ſyſtem; 
fince all who have read that hiſtory know well, 
that the conqueſt of Mexico was not made with 
450 men, but with more than 200,000. Cortes 
himſelf, to whom it was of more importance than 
to M. de Pauw to make his bravery conſpicuous, 
and his conqueſt appear glorious, confeſſes the 
exceſſive number of the allies who were under 
his command, at the ſiege of the capital, and 
combated with more fury againſt the Mexicans 
than the Spaniards themſelves. According to 
the account which Cortes gave to the emperor 
Charles V. the ſiege of Mexico began with 87 
horſes, 848 Spaniſh infantry, armed with guns, 
croſs-bows, ſwords, and lances, and upwards 
of 75,000 allies, of Tlaſcala, Huexotzinco, 
Cholula, and Chalco, equiped with various 
ſorts of arms; with three large pieces of cannon 
of iron, 15 ſmall of copper, and 13 brigantines. 
In the courſe of the ſiege were aſſembled the nu- 
merous nations of the Otomies, the Cohuixcas, 
and Matlazincas, and the troops of the populous 
cities of the lakes; ſo that the army of the be- 
ſiegers not only exceeded 200,000, but amounted 
to 400,000, according to the letter from Cortes - 
AY 7 
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and beſides theſe, 3000 boats and canoes. came 
to their aſſiſtance. Did it betray. cowardice to 
have ſuitained, for full 75 days, the ſiege of an 
open city, engaging, daily, with an army 0 
large, and in part provided with arms ſo ſupe- 
rior, and at the ſame time having to withſtand 
the ravages of famine? Can they merit the 
charge of cowardice, who, after having loſt 
ſeven of the eight parts of their city, and about 
50,000 citizens, part cut off by the ſword, part 
by famine and ſickneſs, continued to defend 
themſelves until they were furiouſly aſſaulted in 
the laſt hold which was left them? 

According to M. de Pauw, © the Americans 
« at firſt were not believed to be men, but rather 
« ſatyrs, or large apes, which might be mur- 
« dered, without temorſe, or treproach. At 
cc laſt, in order to add inſult to the oppreflion of 
« thoſe times, a pope made an original bull, -in 
.« which he declared, that being defirous of 
« founding biſhoprics in the richeſt countries of 
cc America, it pleaſed him and the Holy. Spirit, 
« to acknowledge the Americans to be true men: 
ce in ſo far, that without this deciſion of an Italian, 
« the inhabitants of the New- World would have 
ec appeared, even at this day, to the eyes of the 
cc faithſul, a race of equivocal men. There is no 
60 example of ſuch a deciſion ſince this globe. has 
« been inhabited by men and apes.” Upon this 
paſſage the Abbe Clavigeroanimadverts, as being 
a ſingular inſtance of catumny and miſrepreſen- 
tation; and gives the following hiſtory of phe 
deciſion alluded to. 
„ « Some of the-firſt Europeans who eſtabliſhed 
themſelves ia America, not leſs powerful than 
avaricious, 
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avaricious, deſirous of enriching themſelves to 
the detriment of the Americans, kept them con- 
tinually employed, and made uſe of them as 
llaves 3 and, in order to avoid the reproaches, 
which were made them, by the biſhops and 
miſſionaries, who inculcated humanity, and the 
giving liberty to thoſe people to get themſelves 
inſtructed in religion, that they might do their 
duties towards the church, and. their families, 
alleged, that the Indians were by nature ſlaves 
and incapable of being inſtructed; and many 
other falſehoods of which the Chronicler Herrera 
makes. mention againſt them. 'Thoſe zealous 
eccleſiaſtics being unable, either by their autho- 
rity, or preaching, to free thoſe unhappy con- 
verts from the tyranny of ſuch miſers, had re- 
courſe to the Catholic kings, and, at laſt, ob- 
tained from their juſtice and clemency, thoſe 
laws, as favourable to the Americans as honour- 


able to the court of Spain, that compoſe the 


Indian code, which were chiefly due to the in- 
defatigable zeal of the biſhop de las Caſas. On 
another ſide, Garces, biſhop of Tlaſcala, know- 
ing that thoſe Spaniards bore, notwithſtanding 
their perverſity, a great reſpect to the deciſion 
of the vicar of Jefus Chriſt, made application, 
in the year 1586, to pope Paul III. by that 
famous letter, of which we have made mention; 
repreſenting to. him the evils which the Indians 
ſaffered from the wicked Chriſtians, and prayin 
him to interpoſe his authority in their behalf 
The pope, moved by ſuch heavy remonſtrances, 
alſpatched, the next year, the original bull, 
a faithful copy of which we have here ſubjoined 
DA WS (4), 
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(a), which was not made, as is manifeſt,” to 
declare the Americans true men; for ſuch a piece 
of weakneſs was very diſtant from that, or any 
other pope : but ſolely to ſupport the natural 

| | rights 


(a) Paulus papa III. univerſis Chriſti Fidelibus preſentes 
Literas inſpecturis Salutem & Apoſtolicam BenediQionem— 
„ Veritas ipſa, quæ nec. falli, nec ſallere poteſt, cum Præ- 
dicatores Fidei ad officium prædicationis deſtinaret, diziſſe 
dignoſcitur: Euntes docete omnes gentes: omnes, dixit, 


wy omni delectu, cum omnes Fidei diſciplinæ  capaces 


exiſtant. Quod videns & invidens ipſius humani generis 
zmulus, qui bonis operibus, ut pereant, ſemper adverſatur, 
modum excogitavit hactenus inauditum, quo impediret, ne 
Verbum Dei Gentibus, ut ſalve fierent, prædicarctur: ut 
quoſdam ſuos ſatellites commovit, qui ſuam cupiditatem 
adimplere cupientes. Occidentales & Meridionales Indos, 
& alias Gentes, quæ temporibus iſtis ad noſtram notitiam 
pervenerunt, ſub pretextu quod Fidei Catholice expertes 
exiſtant, uti bruta animalia, ad noſtta obſequis redigendos 
eſſe, paſſim aſſerere præſumant, & eos in ſervitutem redigunt 
tantis afflictionibus illos urgentes, quantis vix bruta animalia 
illis ſervientia urgeant. Nos igitur, qui ejuaſdem Domini 
noſtri vices, licet indigni, gerimus in terris, & Oves gregis 
ſui nobis commiſſas, quz extra ejus Ovile ſunt, ad ipſum 
O vile toto nixu exquirimus, attendentes Indos ipſos, ut pote 
veros homines, non ſo um Chriſtianæ Fidei capaces exiſtere, 
ſed, ut nobis innotuit, ad Fidem ipſam promptiſſi me currere, 


ac volentes ſuper his congruis remediis providere, prædictos 


Indos & omnes allias gentes ad notitiam (hriſtianorum in 
oſterum deventuras, licet extra fidem Chriſti exiſtant, ſua 


libertate & dominio hujuſmodi uti, & potiri, & gaudere 
libere, & licere ou nec in ſervituteni redigi debere, ac 


quicquid ſecus fieri contigerit irritum & inane, ipſoſque 
Indos, & alias Gentes Verbi Dei prædicatione, & cxemplo 
bone vitz ad dictam Fidem Chriſti invicandos fore. Auc- 
toritate Apoſtolica per præſentes literas decernimus, & 
declaramũs, non obſtantibus prœmiſſis, cæteriſque contrariis 
quibuſcunque.“ Datum Romæ anno 1537. IV. Non. Tun. 


Pontificatus noſtri anno III. Quæſta, è non aitra è quella 


famoſa bulla, per la quale s' é fatto un ſi grande ſchia- 
maz zo. : | 
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rights of the Americans, againſt the attempts of 
their oppreſſors, and to condemn the injuſtice 
and inhumanity of thoſe, who, under the pre- 
tence of ſuppoling thoſe people idolatrous, or in- 
capable of being inſtructed, took from them their 
property and their liberty, and treated them as 
ſlaves and beaſts.” 

But, if, at firſt, the Americans were eſteemed 
ſatyrs, nobody can better prove it than Chriſto- 
pher Columbus, their diſcoverer. Let us hear, 
therefore, how that celebrated admiral. ſpeaks, 
in his account to Ferdinand and Iſabella, of the 
firſt ſatyrs he ſaw in the iſland of Haiti, or Hiſ- 
paniola. I ſwear, he ſays, “to your majeſties, 
that there is not a better people in the world than 
theſe, more affectionate, affable, or mild. They 
love their neighbours as themſelves; their lan- 
guage is the {weeteſt, the ſofteſt, and the moſt 
chearful; for they always ſpeak ſmiling z and 
although they go naked, let your majeſties believe 
me, their cuſtoms are very becoming; and their 
king, whois ſerved with great majeſty, has ſuch 
engaging manners, that it gives great pleaſure to 

' ſee him, and alſo to conſider the great retentive 
faculty of that people, and their deſire of know- 
ledge, which incites them. to aſk the cauſes and 
the effects of things.“ | 

« We have had intimate commerce with the 
Americans (continues the Abbe); have lived, for 

ſome years, in a ſeminary deſtined for their-in- 

ſtruction; ſaw the erection and progreſs of the 
royal college of Guadaloupe founded, in Mexico, 

by a. Mexican Jeſuit, for the education of Indian 

children; had, afterwards, ſome Indians among 
our pupils; had particular knowledge of many - 
| | : | American 
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American rectors, many nobles, and numerous 
artiſts; attentively, obſerved their character, 
their genius, their diſpoſition, and manner of 
thinking; and have examined, beſides, with the 
utmoſt diligence, their ancient hiſtory, their 
religion, their government, their laws, and their 
cuſtoms. After ſuch long experience and ſtudy 
of them, from which we imagine ourſelves ena- 
bled to decide, without danger of erring, we 
declare to M. de Pauw, and to all Europe, that 
the mental qualities of the Americans are not in 
the leaſt inferior to thoſe of the Europeans'; that 
they are capable of all, even the moſt abſtract, 
ſciences z and that if equal care was taken of their 
education, if they were brought up from child- 
hood in ſeminaries, under good maſters, were 
protected and ſtimulated by rewards, we ſhould 
ſee riſe among the americans, philoſophers, ma- 
thematicians, and divines, who would rival the 
firſt in Europe.” 

But, although we ſhould ſuppoſe, chat, i in the 
torrid climates: of thr New-World, as well as in 
thoſe of the Old, eſpecially under the additional 
depreſſion of ſlavery, there was an inferiority of 
the mental powers; the Chileſe, and the North- 
Americans, have difcovered higher . rudiments 
of human excellence and ingenuity than have, 
perhaps ever been known among tribes. in a ſimi- 
lar ſtate of ſociety, in any part of the world. 

M. de Pauw affirms, that the Americans were 
unacquainted with the uſe of money, and quores 
the following well-known paſſage from Mon- 
teſquieu : „ Imagine to yourſelf that, by ſome 
accident, you are placed in an unknown country 


if you find money there, do not doubt that you 
I are 
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are arrived, among a-poliſhed. people.” But, if 
by money we are to underſtand a piece of metal 
with the ſtamp. of the prince, or of the public, 
the want of it in a nation is no token of barbarity. 
The Athenians employed oxen for money, as 
the Romans did ſheep. Ihe Romans had no 
coined money till the time of Servius Tullius, 
nor had the Ferſians until the reign, of Darius 
Hyſtaſpes. But, if by money is under ſtood a 
ſign repreſenting dhe value of merchandiſe, the 
N and other nations of Anahuac, em- 
ployed money in their commerce. The cacoa, 
of which they made conſtant uſe in the market 
to purchaſe Whatever they wanted, was employ- 
ed for this purpoſe, as ſalt is in Aby ſſinia. 
It has been affirmed, that {tone bridges were 
unknown in America, when it, was firſt dif 
vered; andi that the. natives did not know how 
to form arches. But, theſe. aſſertions are erro- 
neous. The remains of the ancient palaces of 
Tezcuco, and, {till more, their vapour baths, 
ſhow the ancient uſe of arches and of. vaults 
among the Mexicans. But the ignorance of this 
art would have been no proof of . barbarity. 
Neither the Egyptians nor Babylonians, under- 
ſtood the conſtruftion of arches. 287872 
M. de Pauw affirms, that the palace of Mon- 
tezuma was nothing elſe: than a ht. But, it is 
certain, from the affirmation of all the hiſtorians 
of Mexico, that the army under Cortes, conſiſt- 
ing of 6,400 men, were all lodged in the palace; 
and there remained ſtill ſufficienfroom for Mon- 
tezuma and his attendants... 1 
The advances which the Mexicans had made 
in the noble ſcience N is, perhaps, 
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moſt ſurpriſing proof of their attention and n. 
gacity: for it appears, from Abbé Clavigers 
Hiflory, that they not only counted 365 days to 
the year, but alſo Knew of the excefs of about 
fix hours in the ſolar over the civil year, and 
—_— the difference, by means of intercalary 
days. kd | | 
Of American morality, the following Exhor. 
tation of a Mexican to his ſon may Terve as 1 
ſpecimen. My ſon, Who art come into the 
light from the womb of thy mother like a chicken 
from the egg, and, like it, art preparing to fly 
through the world, we Know not” how long 
Heaven will grant to us the enjoyment of that 
precious gem which we poſſeſs in thee; but how. 
ever ſhort the period, endeavour to live exactly, 
praying God continually to aſſiſt thee. He creat- 
ed thee; thou art his property. He is thy father, 
and loves the ſtill more than 1 do: repoſe in him 
thy thoughts, and day and night dtrect thy fighs 
to him. Reverence and ſalute thy elders, and 
hold no one in contempt. To the poor and dif 
treſſed be not dumb, but rather uſe words of 
comfort. Honour all perſons, particularly thy 
parents, to whom thou owelt obedience, reſpekt, 
and ſervice, Guard againſt "imitating the ex- 
ample of thoſe wicked ſons, who, like brutes 
that are deprived of reaſon, neither reverence 
their parents, liſten to theis inſtruction, nor fub- 
mit to their correction; becauſe whoever follows 
their ſteps will have an unhappy end, will die in 
a a deſperate or ſudden manner, or will be killed, 
and devoured, by wild beaſts. _ ; 
„ Mock not, my fon, the aged, or the im- 
perfect. Scora not him whom you ſee * 
. lome 
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ſome folly, or tranſgreſſion, nor make him re- 
proaches; but reſtrain thyſelf, and beware leſt 
thon fall into the ſame error which offends thee 
in another. Go not where thou art hot called, 
nor interfere in that which does not concern thee... 
Endeavour to manifeſt thy good breeding, in all 
thy words, and actions. In converſation, do 
not lay thy hands upon another, nor ſpeak too 
much, nor interi upt or diſturb anather's diſ- 
courſe. When any obe diſcourſes with thee, 
hear him, attentively, and hold thyſelf in an eaſy - 
attitude, neither playing with thy feet, nor put- 
ting thy mantle to thy mouth, nor ſpitting too 
often, nor looking about you here and there, not 
riſing up frequently if thou art fitting 5 for duch 
actions are indications of levity, and low-breed- 
ing“ — The father proceeds. to mention ſeveral 
particular vices which are to be avoided, and 
— Steal not, nor give thyſelf to 
gaming; atherwiſe thou wilt be a diſgrace to 
thy parents, whom thou oughteſt rather to ho- 
nour for the education they bave given thee. 

thou wilt be virtyons, thy example — put the 
wicked to ſhame. No more my fo ugh 
bath been ſaid in diſcharge of the — 1 
father. With theſe counſels I wiſh to fortify bo 
mind. Refuſe them not, nor act in contradic- 
tion to them; far on IEP es PATE 
an 28 
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M. Buffon's Notions. concerning the Degeneracy the 

Iababitants of the New- World, refuted by. 2. 77 

fe rſen — Their ſeeming Co!dneſ5 to the. Sex accounted 

for-—Why they have. fey Children their Senſibility, 

| Oc.—th:ir Courage—Story of Logan—Specimen f 

Indian Eloguence.—Other Anecdotes —their Politeneſ; 
, and Cioiity—their Hoſpitality. % 


dee As ranging oñ the ſame ſide with 
the Abbe Clavigero, our countryman Mr Jef. 
ferſon deſerves particular attention, This gen- 
tleman, in his Notes on the State of Virginia, &c. 
has taken occaſion to combat the opinions of-Buf- 
fon; and ſeems, in many inſtances, to have fully 


refuted them, both by argument and by facts. 


Of the inhabitants of America, the French 
philoſopher gives the following deſeription: 
4 Though the American ſavage be nearly of the 
ſame ſtature with men in poliſhed ſocieties; yet 
this is not a ſufficient * exception to the general 
contraction of animated Nature throughout the 
whole continent. Ia the ſavage; the organs of 

eneration are {mall and feeble. He has no hair, 

o beard, no ardour for the female: Though 
nimbler than the European, becauſe more accu- 
ſtomed to running, his ſtrength is not ſo great. 
His ſenſations are leſs acute; and yet he is more 
timid and cowardly, He has no vivacity, no 
activity of mind. The activity of his body is not 
ſo much an exerciſe or ſpontaneous motion, as a 


neceſſary action produced by Want. . 
8 | $ 
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his appetite for victuals and drink, and vou will, 
at once, annihilate the achive principle of all his: 
mayements: he remains-in.ſtupid-repaſe, on his 
limbs, or couch, for Whole days: It is caly 
to diſcover the cauſe of the ſcattered life of ſa- 
vages, and of their gſtrangement from ſociety. 
They have been refuſed the moſt precious ſpark. 
of Nature's fire: they have no ardour for wo- 
men, and of courſe, no love to mankind. Unac- 
quainted with the moſt lively and the moſt tender 
of all ajtachments, their other ſenſations of this 
nature are cold and lauguid. Their love to pa- 
rents and children is extremely weak, The 
bonds of the moſt intimate of all ſocieties, that 
of the ſame family, are feeble z and one family 
has no attachment to another. Hence no union, 
no republic, no, ſocial Rate can take place among 
them. The phyſical cauſe of loye. gives riſe to 
the morality of their manners, Their heart is 
frozen, their faciety cold, and their empire 
cruel. They regard their families as ſervants 
deſtined to labour, or as beaſts of burden, whom 
they load unmereifully wich the produce of their 
hunting, and oblige, withont pity or gratitude, 
to perform labours which. often exceed, their 
itrength.” They have few. children. and pa 
bitle- attention to them. Every thing maſt be 
teferted to the firſt eauſe: hey axe indififrent 
becauſe they are weak; and this indifference to 
ihe ſen is the original ſtain which" diſgraces; Na- 
ture; prevents her fm expanding, and by de- 
ſtroying che germs: of lite, cuts ze got dg 
ety, - Hence, mon makes no cxceprgn to-what 
has been advance | Its W | 
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the ficulty of love, has abuſed und conttacded 
kim more thati any other animal.” 121415” SEM 
At humiliating picture, indeed! but *than 
which; Mr Jeffer on affuares us, never was one 
more” umlike the original. M. Buffon grants, 
that their ſtature is the ſame as that of the men 
of Eutope, and he might have admitted; that 
the Tr6quois ' were larger, and the Lenopi, or 
Delawares, taller,” that people in Europe gene- 
rully ale. But, be ſays, their organs of = 
ration are finaller and weaker than thoſe'of Euro- 
peans: which" is not Inden, at leaſt; to be a fact. 
And as to'their want of beard, this n 
been already noticed. + 
„ They have no er for theie fenales;” — 
is true, they do not indulge" theſe” exceſſes; nor 
diſcover that fondneſs, Which are cuſtomary in 
Europe; but this is not owing to a defect in 
nature, but to manners. The ſoul of the Indian 
as wholly bent upon war. This is what procure: 
bim glory among the my and makes him the 
admiration'sf the women. To this he is educat- 
ed, from his earlieſt yourki/6 When he purſues 
game with ardour, when he bears the fatigues 
of the chace, When he ſuſtains and ſuffers pa- 
viegtly- hunger and cold; it is not ſo. much for 
the fake of the game he porſbes, as to convince 
his? Parents and the council of the nation, that 
ne is fit t be enrolled A the number of the 
Würners? The ſongs | of the women, the 
dange! af the warriors, ' the: ſage - counfel of the 
chiefs,” the tales of the old, the triumphalentry 
of che warriors © returning, with ſucceſs, from 
N aud the reſpect” * to thoſe 5 
* 55 „ 


: 14 
"8 


gui endes in battle, and in ſubduing their 


tends to inſpire the Indian with an àrdent deſire 
for military fame. If a young man were to diſ- 


cover a fondneſs for women before he has been 


at war; he would become the contempt of the 
men, and the ſcorn and ridicule of the women ; 


or were he to indulge himſelf with a captive 


taken in war, and much more were he to offer 
violence in order to gratify his luſt, he would 
incug,indelible —.—— The ſeeming frigidity 
of the American, therefore, is the effect ot 
manners, and not a defect of nature. 
neither more defective in ardour, nor impotent 
with the female, than a White man reduced 10 
the ſame diet N exerciſe. 

„They raiſe few children. ».—They, "ue 


raiſe. fewer children than we do; the cauſes of 
_ which are to be found not in a difference of na- 


ture, but of circumſtance. The women very fre- 
quently attending the men in their parties of war 


enemies; in ſhort, every thing he ſees or hearts 


He is 


or AWA „ 


and of hunting, child-beating becomes extremely 


inconvenient to them. It is ſaid; therefore, that 
they have learned the practice of procuring 


abortion by the, uſe of certain vegetables; and 


that they even tend to prevent conception bor pl 
conſiderable time after. During theſe parties, 
they are expoſed to numerous hazards, to ex- 


ceſſive exettions, to the greateſt extremities: of. 
hunger. Even.at their homes, the nation de- 


pends for food, through a certain part of every 
year, on the gleanings of the foreſt; that is, they 
experience a famine once in every year. 
all animals, if the female be badly fed, or not 
. 12 nn periſh; and if both * 
an 


* 
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and female be reduced to like Want, generation 
becomes leſs active, leſs praductire, To the 
obſtacles, | then of want and hazard, which 
nature bas oppoſed to the multiplication. of wild 
animals for the purpoſe of reſtrainiog.their num · 
bers within certain bounds, thoſe of labour and 
of voluntary abortion ate added with the Indian. 
No wonder, then, if they multiply leſs than we 
do. Where food is regularly ſupplied, a fingle 
farm will ſhow. more of cattle than a whole coun- 
try of foreſts can of buffaloes, The ſame Indian 
women, when married to white waders, who feed 
them and their children plentifully and regularly, 
who exempt them from exceſſive drudgery, who 
keep them ſtationary and unexpoſed to accident, 
produce, and raiſe, as many children as the white 
women. Inſtances are known, under theſe cir- 
cumſtances, of their rearing a dozen children. 
Neither do they ſeem to be “ deficient in na- 
tural affection. On the contrary their fenſibiliy 
is keen, even the warriors weep moſt bitterly 
on the loſs of their children, though, in gener 
they endeavour to appear ſuperior to human 
Their friend ſlips are ſtrong, and faithful ta 


the uttermoſt extremity. A remarkable inſtance 


of this appeared in the caſe of the late Cal. Byrd 
of Virginia, who was ſent to the Cheerake nation 
io tranlact ſome buſineſs with them. It happened 
that ſome of our diſorderly people had juſt killed 
one or two of that nation. It was, therefare, 
propaſed in the council ot the Cheerake, that 
Col. Byrd ſhould be put to death in revenge for 
the loſs of their countrymen. Among them 
was a chief called Silkuer, who, on ſome former 


| occaſion, 
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occaſion, had contracted an acquaintance and 
friendſhip with Col. Byrd. He came to him 


every night, in his tent, and told him not to be 


afraid, they ſtonld not kill him. After many 


days deliberation, however, the determination 
was, Contrary to Silòuee's expectation, that 
Byrd ſhould be put to death, and ſome warriors 
were diſpatched as executioners. Silouee attend- 
ed them; and when they entered the tent, he 
threw himſelf between them and Byrd, and ſaid 
to tha warriors, This man is my friend: before 
you get at him you muſt kill me.“) On which 
they returned; and the council reſpected the 
principle ſo much as to recede from their deter- 
mination 2 +5755 2449 2 (1 1 | 


That “ they are timorous and cowardly” is | 


character with which there is little reaſon to 
charge them, when we recollect the manner in 


which the Iroquois met Monſ.——, Who march- 


ed into their country; in which the old men, 


who ſcorned to fly, or to ſurvive the capture of 


their town, braved death, like the old Romans, 
in the time of the Gauls, and in which they ſoon 
after revenged themſelves by ſacking and deſtroy- 
ing Montreal. In' ſhort, the Indian is brave, 
when an enterpriſe depends on bravery; edu- 
cation with him making the point of honour to 
conſiſt in the deſtruction of an enemy by ſtrata» 

em, and in the pteſervation of his own perſon 
free ſrom injury: or, perhaps, this is nature, 
while it is education which teaches us to honour 
force more than fineſſe. He will defend himſelf 
againſt an hoſt of enemies, always chooſing to 
be killed rather than to ſurrender, though it be 


to the Whites, Who, he knows, will treat him 


well. 
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well In ether ſituations, alſo, he meets death 
With more deliberation; and endures tortures 
with a firmneſs unknown almoſt to religious en- 


thuſiaſm among us. 1 
Much leſs are they to be characterized as a 
people of no vivacity, and who are excited to 
action or motion only by the calls of hunger 
and thirſt. Their dances, in which they fo 
much delight, and which to a European would 
be the molt ſevere exerciſe, fully contradict this; 
1 ing marches, and the 
cheerfully undergo in 


toil th 


voluntarily 
their 


or the culture of the ſoil: but this, again, is the 
affect of cuſtoms and manners which have aſ- 
figned that to the province of the women. But 


it is ſaid, they are averſe ta fociety and a ſocial 


life.” Can any thing be more inapplicable this 
this, to a people who always live in towns,. or 
in clans ? Or can they be ſaid to have no repube 
kigue, who conduct all their affairs in national 
councils; who pride themfelves in their national 
eharacter; who conſider an inſult or injury, 
done to an individual by a ſtranger, as done to 
the whole, and reſent it, accordingly ? 112 

Jo form a juſt eftimate of their genius and 
mental powers, Mr Jefferſon obſerves, more facts 
are wanting, and great allowance is to be made 
for thoſe circumſtances of their ſituation which 


call for a diſplay of particular talents only. This 
done, we ſhall, probably, find that the Ame- 
ricans are formed, in mind as well as in body, on 


the fame model with the Bm ſapiens Europeans. 


The principles of their ſaciety forbidding all 


compulſion, 


Hitary expeditions. It is true, that When 
at home they do not employ themſelves in labour 
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compulſion, they are to be led to duty and to 
enterprife by perſonal influence and perſuaſion. 
Hence eloquence in council, braver y and addreſs 
in war, become the foundations of all conſe- 

ence with them. To theſe acquirements all 
their faculties are directed. Of thef® bravery 
and addrefs in war we have multiplied proofs, 
becauſe wie have been the fſubjetts on which 
they were-exerciſed. Of their eminence in ora- 
tory we have fewer examples, becauſe it is diſ- 

layed chiefly in their own councils. Some, 
Lo ever. we have of very ſuperior luſtre. We 
may — the whole orations of Demoſt- 
henes and Cicero, and of any more eminent 


orator, if Europe has furniſhed more eminent, 


to produce a ſingle paſſape ſuperior to the ſpeech 


of Logan, a Mingo chief, to Lord Dunmore, 


when governor of Virginia. The ſtory is as 


follows; of which, and of the ſpeech, the 


authenticity is unqueſtionable. In the ſpring of 


the year 1774, a robbery and murder were com- 
mitted on an inhabitant of the frontiers of Vir- 


ginia by two Indians, of the Shawanae tribe. 


The neighbouring whites, according to their 


cuſtom, undertook to puniſh this outrage, in a 


ſummary way. Colonel Creſap, a man infa- 


mous for the many murders he had committed 
on thoſe much-injured people, collected a party, 


and proceeded down the Kanhaway, in queſt of 
vengeance, Unfortunately, a canoe of women 


and children, with one man only, was ſeen 
coming from the oppoſite more, unarmed, and 


unſuſpecting any hoſtile attack from the whites. 
Creſap and his party concealed themſelves on the 


bank of the river; and the moment the-canoe 
> reached 
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reached the ſhore, ſingled out their objects , and, 
at one fire, killed every perſon in it. This hap. of | 


pened to be the famjly, of Logan, who had long 


been diſtinguiſhed. as a friend of the whites. He 
This unworthy: return provoked his vengeance. is th 
He acc#dingly ſignalized himſelf in the war 1 
which enſued, In the autumn of the fame year Am 
a deciſive battle was fought at the mouth of the ing, 
Great Kanhaway, between the collected forces men 
of the Shawataes, Mingoes, and Delawares, whe 
and a. detachment, of the Virginia militia. The is b 
Indians were defeated, and ſued for peace. the! 
Logan, however, diſdained to be ſeen among the hav 
ſuppliants; but, leſt the ſincerity of a treaty till 
ſhould be diſtruſted from which 15 diſtinguiſhed up 
a chief abſented himſelf, he ſent, by a meſſenger, poll 
. the following ſpeech, to be delivered to Lord Thi 
| Dunmore: —“ I appeal to any white man to ſay cn 
fllt ever he entered Logan's cabin hungry, and he arti 
gave him not meat; if ever he came cold and for 
naked, and he clothed him not. During the 2 
courſe of the laſt long and bloody war, Logan eſte 
remained idle in his cabin, an advocate for peace. wil 
Such was my love for the whites, that my coun- on 
trymen pointed as they paſſed, and ſaid, Logan 4 
1s the friend of white men. I had even thought to cils 
have lived with you, but for the injuries of one = 
man. Colonel Crefap, the laſt ſpring, in cold =y 
blood, and unprovoked, murdered all the re- be 
lations of Logan, not ſparing even my women oY 
and children. There runs not a drop of my paſt 
blood in the veins of any living creature. This oy 
_ called on me for revenge. I have ſought it; 1 2 


have killed many; I bave fully glutted my ven- 
geance. For my country, I rejaice at the beams 
5 | 2 | | | N of 
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of peace; but do not harbour a thought that 
mine is the joy of fear, Logan never felt fear. 
He will not turn on his heel to fave his life. Who 
is there to mourn for Logan? Not one.” | 
To the preceding anecdotes, in favour of the 
American character, may be added the follow- 
ing, by Dr. Benjamin Franklin.—The Indian 
men, when. young, are hunters and warriors z 
when old, counſellors ; for all their goverument 
is by the counſel or advice of the ſages.” Hence, 
they generally ſtudy oratory ; the beſt ſpeakers 
having the moſt influence. The Indian women 
till the ground, dreſs the food, nurſe and bring. 
up the children, and preferve and hand down to 
poſterity the memory of public tranſactions. 
Theſe employments of men and women are ac- 
counted natural and honourable. Having few 
artificial wants, they have abundance of leiſure 
for improvement by converſation. Our laborious 
manner of life, compared with theirs, they 
eſteem laviſh and baſe: and the learning on 
which we value ourſelves, they regard as ; 85 5 
lous and uſeleſs. * 
Having frequent occaſions to hold public coun- 
cils, they have acquired great order and decency 
in conducting them. The old men ſit in the fore- 
moſt rank, the warriors in the next, and the 
women and children in the hindmaſt. The buſi- 
neſs of the women is to take exact notice of what 
paſſes 3 imprint it in their memories, for they 
have no Writing, and communicate it to their 
children, They afe the records of the council, 
and they preſerve tradition of the ſtipulatioos in 
treaties a hundred years back; which, when we 
compare with our writings, we alway: find 
Y | t. 
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exact. He that would ſpeak, riſes. The ref 
obſerve a profound filence. When he has finiſh- 
ed, and fits down, they leave him five or ſix 
minutes to recollect, that if he has omitted any 
thing he intended to ſay, or has any thing to 
add, he may rife again and deliver it. To in- 
terrupt another, even in common converſation, 
is reckoned highly indecent. 

The politeneſs of theſe ſavages in converſation 
is, indeed, carried to exceſs; ſince it does not 
permit them to contradict, or deny, the truth 
of what is aſſerted in their preſence. By theſe 
means they, indeed, avoid diſputes; but then it 
becomes difficult to know their minds, or what 
impreſſion you make upon them. The miſſiona- 
ries, Who have attempted to convert them to 
Chriſtianity, all complain of this, as one of the 
great difficulties of their miſſion. The Indians 
hear, with patience, the truths of the goſpel ex- 
plained to them, and give their uſual tokens of 
aſſent and approbation;; but this by no means 
implies conviction : it is mere civility. | 

When any of them come into our towns, our 
people are apt to croud round them, gaze upon 
them, and incommode them when they deſire to 
be private; this they eſteem great rudeneſs, and 
the effect of the want of inſtruction in the rules 
of civility, and good manners. We have,” 
ſay they, © as much curioſity as you; and when 
you come into. our towns, we wiſh for oppor- 
tunities of looking at you; but for this purpoſe 
we hide ourſelves behind buſhes, where you are 
to paſs, and never intrude ourſelves into your 
company.” 
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Their manner of entering one another's vil- 
lages has likewiſe its rules. It is reckoned un- 
civil in travelling ſtrangers to enter a village 
abruptly, without giving notice of their reproach. 
'Cherefore, as ſoon at they arrive within hearing, 
they ſtop and hollow, remaining there till invited 
to enter. To old men uſually come out to them, 
and lead them in, There is in every village a 
vacant dwelling, called the frangers-hoyſe. Here 
they are placed, while the old men go round from 
hut to hut, acquainting the inhabitants that 
ſtrangers are arrived, who are, probably, hun- 
gry and weary and every ove ſends them what 
he can ſpare of victuals, and ſkins to repoſe on. 
When the ſtrangers. are refreſhed, pipes and 
tobacco are brought; and then, but not before, 
converſation begins, with inquiries who they 
are, whither bound, what news, &c. and it 
uſually ends with offers of ſervice ; if the ſtran- 
gers have occaſion for guides, or any neceſlaries 
tor continuing their journey; and nothing is ex- 
ated for the entertainment. N 

The ſame hoſpitality, eſteemed among them as 
2 principal virtue, is practiſed by private perſons; 
of which Conrad Weiler, a celebrated interpreter 
of the Indian languages, gave Dr Franklin the 
following inſtance. He had been naturalized 
among the Six-Nations, and ſpoke well the 
Mohock language. In going through the Indian 
country, to carry a meſlage from our governor 
to the council at Onondaga, he called at the ha- 
bitation of Canaſſetego, an old acquaintance, 
who embraced him, ſpread furs for him to fit 
on, placed before him ſome boiled beans and 
veniſon, and mixed ſome rum and water tor his 

K 2 drink, 
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drink. When he was well refreſhed, and had 
lit his pipe, Canaſſetego began to converſe with 
bim: aſked how he had fared the many year 
ſince they had ſeen each other, whence he then 
came, what had occaſioned the journey, &c. 
Conrad anſwered all his queſtions ; and when 
the diſcourſe began to flag, the Indian, to con- 
tinue it, ſaid, “Conrad, you have lived long 
among the white people, and know ſomething of 
their cuſtoms ; I have been ſometimes at Albany, 
and have obſerved that once in ſeven days they 
ſhut up their ſhops, and aſſemble all in the great 
houſe; tell me what it is for ?—What do they 
do there? They meet there,” ſays Conrad * to 
hear and learn good things.” © I do not doubt, 
ſays the Indian, “ that they tell you fo; they 
have told me the ſame : bur I doubt the truth of 
what they fay, and I will tell you my reaſons, 
I went lately to Albany to ſell my ſkins, and buy 
blankets, knives, powder, rum, &c. Lou know 
I generally uſed to deal with. Hans Hanfon ; but 
I was a little inclined, this time, to try ſome 
other merchants. However, I called firſt upon 
Hans, and aſked him what he would pive for 
beaver. He ſaid he could not give more than 
45. a pound; but (ſays he) I cannot talk on 
buſineſs now; this is the day when we meet 
together to learn good things, and I am going to 
the meeting. So, I thought to myſelf, ſince 1 
cannot do any buſineſs to-day, I may as well go 
to the meeting too; and I went with him. —There 
ſtood up a man in black, and began to talk to 
the people, very angrily. I did not underſtand 
what he ſaid; but perceiving that he looked 
much at me and at Hanſon, I imagined he was 
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angry at ſeeing me there: o I went out, ſat 
down near the houſe, ſtruck fire, and lit my 
pipe, waiting till the meeting ſhould break up. 
I thought, too, that the .man had mentioned 


ſomething of beaver, and I ſuſpected that it might 


be the ſubject of their meeting. 50 when they 
came out, I accoſted my merchant.— Well, Hans, 
(aid I) I hope you have agreed to give more 
than 4s. a pound?“ «© No, (fays he) I cannot 
give ſo much, I cannot give more than 38. 6d.” «1 
then ſpoke to ſeveral other dealers, but they all 
ſung the ſame ſong, three and fix-pence, three and 
ſix-pence. This made it clear to me that niy ſuſ- 
picion was right; and that whatever they pretend- 


eq of meeting to learn good things, the real purpoſe 


was, to conſult how ty cheat Indians in the price 
of beaver. Conſider but a little, Conrad, and you 
If they met ſo often to 


ed ſome before this time. But they are ſtill igno- 
rant. You know our practiſe. If a white man, 
in travelling through ouf country, enters one of © 
our cabins, we all treat him as I treat you; we 
dry him if he is wet, we warm him if he is cold, 
:nd give him meat and drink, that he may allay 
his thirſt and hunger; and we ſpread ſoft furs 
for him to reſt and (leep on: we demand nothin 
ia return. But if I go into a white-man's houſe 
at Albany, and aſk for victuals and drink, they 
ſay, Where is your money? And if I have none, 
they ſay, Get out, you Indian dog. You ſee 
they have not yet learned thoſe little goad things 
that we need no meeting to be inſtructed in; 
becauſe our mothers taught them to us when we 
were children; and, therefore, it is impoſſible 
K 3 their 
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their meetings ſhould be, as they ſay, for any 
ſuch purpoſe, or have any ſuch effect; they are 
only to contrive the cheating of Indians in the price 
of beaver.” 5 
| - 
—— — 


CHAP. X. 


Of the 1 of America—Old and New-Continent; 
ſuppoſed to have been formerly joined — At preſent ſe. 
parated only by a narrow Strait==Conjettures concern- 
ing the firſt Migrations into the New-Continent— 
Mr. Pennants opinion-—Cuſtoms, Ec. common to 
the eaſtern Afratics and the Americans rute Crea- 
tion migrated by the ſame Route. 


Tur queſtions which now preſent 
themſelves to our notice are, From what part of 
the Old-World America has, moſt probably, 
been peopled ?—And How was this peopling ac- 
compliſhed ?— X | 

Few queſtions in the hiſtory of mankind have 
been more agitated than theſe. —Philoſophers, 
and men of learning and ingenuity, have been 
ſpeculating upon them, ever ſince the diſcovery of 

the American-Iflands, by Chriſtopher Columbus. 
—But notwithſtanding all the labours of Acoſta, 


of Grotius, and of many other writers of emi- 


nence, the ſubject till affords an ample field for 
the reſearches of the man of ſcience, and for the 

fancies of the theoriſt. | 
Diſcoveries, long ago made, inform us, that 
an intercourſe between the Old-Continent and 
America 
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America might be carried on, with facility, from 
the north-weſt extremities of Europe and the 


north-eaſt boundaries of Aſia. In the ninth 


century the Norwegians diſcovered Greenland, 


and planted a colony there. The communication 
with that country was renewed in the laſt cen- 


tury by Moravian miſſionaries, in order to pro- 
pagate their doctrines in that bleak and uncul- 
tivated region. By them we are informed that 
the north-weſt coaſt of Greenland is ſeparated 
from America by a very narrow ſtraĩt; that at 
the bottom of the bay it is highly probable that 
they are united; that the Eſquimaux of America 
perfectly reſemble the Greenlanders, in their 
aſpect, dreſs, and mode of living; and that a 
Moravian miſſionary, well acquainted- with the 
language of Greenland, having viſited the coun- 
try of the Eſquimaux, found, to his aſtoniſh- 
ment, that they ſpoke the ſame language with 
the Greenlanders, and were, in every reſpect, 
the ſame people. The ſame ſpecies of animals, 
too, are found in the contiguous regions. 'The 
bear, the wolf, the fox, the hare, the deer, the 
roebuck, the elk, frequent the foreſts of North- 
America, as well as thoſe in the north of Eu- 
rope. 

Other diſcoveries have proved, that if the two 
continents of Aſia and America be ſeparated at 
all, it is only by a narrow ſtrait. From this part 
of the Old-Continent, alſo, inhabitants may have 
paſſed into the New; and the reſemblance be- 
tween. the Indians of America and the eaſtern 


inhabitants of Aſia, would induce us to conjec- 


ture that they have a common origin. This is 


the opinion adopted by Dr Robertſon, in his 


Hiſtory 
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Hiſtory of America, where we find it accom- 
panied with the following narrative. 

C While thoſe immenſe regions which ſtretch. 
ed eaſtward from the river Oby to the ſea of 
Kamtſchatka were unknown, or imperfectly ex- 
plored, the north-eaſt extremities of our hemiſ- 
phere were LY to be ſo far diſtant from 
any part of the New- World, that it was not eaſy 
to conceive how any communication ſhould have 
been carried on between them. But the Ruſſians, 
having ſubjected the weſtern part of Siberia to 
their empire, gradually extended their knowledge 
of that vaſt country, by advancing towards the 
eaſt into unknown provinces. 'Theſe were diſ- 


covered by hunters in their excurſions after 
game, or by toldiers employed in levying the 


taxes; and the court of Moſcow eſtimated the 
importance of thoſe countries only by the ſmall 
addition which they made to its revenue. At 


length, Peter the Great aſcended the Ruſſian ' 


throne : His enlightened, comprehenſive mind, 
intent upon every circumſtance that could ag- 
grandize his empire, or render his reign illuſtri- 
ous, diſcerned conſequences of thoſe diſcoveries, 
which had eſcaped the obſervation of his ignorant 
predeceſſors. He perceived, that, in proportion 
as the regions of Aſia extended towards the caſt, 


they maſt approach nearer to America z that the 


communication between the two continents, 
which had long been ſcarched for in vain, would 
probably be found in this quarter; and that, by 
opening this intercourſe, ſome part of the wealth 


and commerce of the weſtern world might be 


made to flow into his dominions by a new chan- 


nel. Such an object ſuited a genins that delighted 
| in 
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in grand ſchemes. Peter drew up inſtructions 
with his own hand for proſecuting this deſign, 
and gave orders for carrying it into execution. 

« His ſucceſſors -adopted his. ideas, and pur- 
ſued his plan. The officers whom the Ruſſian 
court employed in this ſervice, had to ſtruggle 
with ſo many difficulties, that their progreſs was 
extremely ſlow. Encouraged by ſome faint 
traditions among the people of Siberia concerning 


a ſucceſsful voyage in the year 1648 round the 


north-eaſt promontory of Aſia, they attempted 
to follow the ſame courſe. Veſſels were fitted 
out, with this view, at different times, from the 
rivers Lena and Kolyma; but in a frozen ocean, 
which nature ſeems not to have deſtined for 
navigation, they were expoſed to many diſaſters, 
without being able to accompliſh their purpoſe. 
No vcſlel fitted out by the Ruſſian court ever 
doubled this formidable cape; we are indebted 
for what is known of thoſe extreme regions of 
Aſia, to the diſcoveries made in excurſions by 
land. In all thoſe provinces, an opinion prevails, 
that countries of great extent and fertility lie at 
no conſiderable diſtance from their own coaſts. 
Theſe the Ruſſians imagined to be part of Ame- 
rica; and ſeveral circumſtances concurred not 
only in confirming them in this belief, but in 
perſuading them that ſome portion of that con- 
tinent could not be very remote. Trees of va- 
rious kinds, unknown in thoſe naked regions of 
Aſha, are driven upon the coaſt by an eaſterly 
wind. By the ſame wind floating ice is brought 


thither in a few days; flights of birds arrive 


annually from the ſame quarter; and a tradition 
obtains among the inhabitants, of an intercourſe 
| | | formerly 
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formerly carried on with ſome countries ſituated 
to the eaſt, 


« After weighing all theſe particulars, and 


comparing the poſition of the countries in Afia 


which they had diſcovered, with ſuch parts in 
the north-weſt of America as were already 
known; the Ruſſian court formed a plan, which 
would have hardly occurred to any nation leſs 
accuſtomed to engage in arduous undertakings, 
and to contend with great difficulties, Orders 
were iſſued to build two veſſels at Ochotz, in the 
ſea of Kamtſchatka, to fail on a voyage of dif- 
covery. Though that dreary uncultivated region 
furniſhed nothing that could be of uſe in con- 
ſtructing them but ſome larch- trees; though not 
only the iron, the cordage, the fails, and all the 
numerous articles requiſite for their equipment, 
but the proviſions for victualling them, were to 
be carried through the immenſe deſarts of Siberia, 
along rivers of difficult navigation, and roads 
almoſt impaſſable, the mandate of the ſovereign, 
and the preſeverance of the people, at laſt ſur- 
mounted every obſtacle. Two veſſels were 
finiſhed; and, under the command of captains 
Behring and Tſchirikow, failed from Kamt- 
ſchatka in queſt of the New-World, in a quarter 
where it had never been approached. They 
ſhaped their courſe towards the eaſt z and though 
a ſtorm ſoon ſeparated the veſſels, which never 
rejoined, and many diſaſters befel them, the ex- 
pectations from the voyage were not altogether 
fruſtrated. Each of the commanders diſcovered 
land, which to them appeared to be part of the 
American continent; and, according to their ob- 
ſervations, it ſeems to be ſituated within a few 
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degrees of the north-weſt coaſt of California. 
Each ſet ſome of his people aſhore : but in one 
place the inhabitants fied as the Ruſſians ap- 
proached; in another, they carried of thoſe 
who landed, and deſtroyed their boats. The 
violence of the weather, and the diſtreſs of their 
crews, obliged both to quit this inhoſpitable coaſt. 
In their return they touched at ſeveral iſlands, 
which ſtretch in a chain from eaſt to weſt between 
the country which they had diſcovered and the 
coaſt of Afia. They had ſome intercourſe with 
the natives, who ſeemed to them to reſemble the 
North-Americans. They preſented to the Ruſ- 
ſians the calumet, or pipe of peace, which is a 
{ymbol of friendſhip univerſal among the people 
of North-America, and an ufage of arbitrary in- 
ſtitution peculiar to them.“ | | 


The more recent and accurate diſcoveries of 
that illuſtrious navigator Cooke, and of his ſuc- 
ceſſor Clerke, have brought the matter ſtill nearer 
to certainty. The ſea, from the ſouth of Beh- 
ring's Straits to the creſcent of iſles between Aſia 
and America, is very ſhallow. It deepens from 
theſe ſtraits (as the Britiſh ſeas do from thoſe of 
Dover) till ſoundings are loſt in the Pacific- 
Ocean; but that does not take place but to the 
ſouth of the iſles. Between them and the ſtraits 
is an increaſe from 12 to 54 fathoms, except only 
off St Thaddeus-Noſs, where there is a channel 
of greater depth. From the volcanic diſpoſition, 
it has been judged probable, not only that there 
was a ſeparation of the continents at the ſtraits 
of Behring, but that the whole ſpace from the 
iſles to that ſmall opening had once been occupied 
by land; and that the fury of the watery element, 
| : 5 actuated 
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actuated by that of fire, had, in'moſt remote 
times, ſubverted and overwhelmed the tract, 
and left the iſlands to ſerve as monumental frag- 
ments. — 
Without adopting all the fancies of Buffon, 
there can be no doubt, as the Abbe Clavigero 
obſerves, that our planet has been ſubject to 
great viciſſitudes ſince the deluge. Ancient and 
modern hiſtories confirm the truth which Ovid 
has ſung in the name of Pythagoras: 


Vidi ego quod fuerat quondam ſelidiſſima tellus, 
Ee fretum ; vidi factas ex equore terras. 
At preſent, they plough thoſe lands over which 


ſhips, formerly, failed, and now they fail over 
lands which were, formerly, cultivated: earth- 


quakes have ſwallowed ſome lands, and ſub- 


terraneous fires. have thrown up others: the 
rivers have formed new ſoil with their mud: the 


ſea, retreating from the ſhorcs, has lengthened 


the land in ſome places, and advancing in others 


has diminiſhed it; it has ſeparated ſome terri- 


tories which were formerly united, and formed 
new ſtraits and gulphs. We have examples of 
all theſe revolutions in the paſt century. Sicily 
was united to the continent of Naples, as Eubea, 
now the Black Sea, was to Bœotia. Diodorus, 
Strabo, and other ancient authors, ſay the ſame 
thing of Spain, and of Africa, and affirm, that 
by a violent eruption of the ocean upon the land 
between the mountains Abyla and Calpe, that 
communication was broken, and the Mediter- 
ranean-Sea was formed. Among the people of 
Ceylon there is a tradition that a ſimilar irruption 
of the ſea ſeparated their iſland from the Fey 
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of India. The ſame thing is believed by thoſe of 
Malabar with reſpect to the ifles of Maldivia, 
and with the Malayans with reſpect to Sumatra. 
It is certain, ſays the count de Buffon, that in 
Ceylon the earth has loſt 30 or 40 leagues, which 
the ſea has taken from it; on the contrary, 
Tongres, a place of the Low-Countries, has 
gained 30 leagues' of land from the ſea. The 
northern part of Egypt owes its exiſtence to in- 
undations of the Nile. The earth which this 
river has brought from the inland conntries of 
Africa, and depoſited in its inundations, has 
formed a ſoil of more than 25 cubits of depth. 
In like manner, adds the above author, the pro- 
vince of the Yellow-River in China, and that of 
Louiſiana, have only been formed of the mud 
of rivers. Pliny, Seneca, Diodorus, and Strabo, 
report innumerable examples of fimilar revolu- 
tions, which we omit, that our diſſertation may 
not become too prolix; as alſo many modern 

revolutions, which are related in the theory of 
the earth of the Count de Buffon, and other 
authors, In South America, all thoſe who have 
obſerved with philoſophic eyes the peninſula of 
Tucatan, do not doubt that that country has 
once been the bed of the ſea; and, on the con- 
trary, in the chanael of Bahama, many indica- 
tions ſhow the illand of Cuba to have heen once 
united to the continent of Florida. In the ſtrait 
which ſeparates America from Aſia many iſlands 
are found, which probably were the mountains 
belonging to that tract of land which we ſuppoſe 
to have been {wallowed up by earthquakes ; 
which is made more probable by the multitude 
of volcanoes which we know of in the peninſula 
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of Kamtſchatka. It is imagined, however, that 
the ſinking of that land, and the ſeparation of 
the two continents, has been occaſioned by thoſe 
great and extraordinary earthquakes mentioned 
in the hiſtories of the Americans, which formed 
an #ra almoſt as memorable as thar of the deluge, 
The hiſtories of the Toltecas fix ſuch earthquake 
in the year I Tecpatl; but as we know not to 
what century that belonged ;z we can form no 
conjecture of the time that great calamity hap. 
pened. If a great earthquake ſhould overw helm 
the iſthmus of Suez, and there ſhould be at the 
ſame time as great a ſcarcity of hiſtorians as there 
were in the firſt ages after the deluge, . it would 
be doubted, in 300 or 400 years after, whether 
Aſia had ever been united by that part of. Africa; 
and many would firmly deny it. 

Whether that great event, the ſcparation of 
the continents, took place before or after the 
population of America, it is impoſſible for us to 
determine: but we are indebted to the above- 
mentioned navigators for ſcttling the long diſpute 
about the point from which it was effected. 
Their obſervations prove, that in one place the 
diſtance between continent and continent is only 
39 miles, not (as the author of the Recherche; 
Phileſe a fur les Americans would have it) 
800 leagues. This narrow {trait has alſo in the 
middle two iſlands, which would greatly facili- 
tate the migration of the Aſiatics into the New- 
World, ſuppoſing that it took place-in canoes 
after the convulſion which rent the two conti- 
nents aſunder. Beſides, it may be added, that 


theſe {traits are, even in the ſummer, often filled 
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caſe, mankind might find an eaſy paſſage; in the 
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thoſe Wl 1aſt, the way was extremely ready for quadru- 
ioned WI peds to croſs and ſtock the continent of America, 
"Irmed But where, from the vaſt expanſe of the north- 
2loge, eaſtern world, to fix on the firſt tribes who con- 
uakes tributed to people the New-Continent, now in- 
10t to WE habited almoſt from end to end, is a matter that 
m no Wl bales human reafon. - The learned may make 
' hap. bold and ingenious conjectures, but plain good 
helm ſenſe connot always accede to them. 

at the As mankind increaſed in numbers, they natu- 
there rally protruded ene another forward. Wars 
vould might be another cauſe of migrations. There 
ether I appears no reaſon why the Aſiatic north might 
frica; ¶ not be an gina virorum, as well as the Euro- 

pean. The overteeming country, to the eaſt of 

on of the Riphzan-Mountains, mult find it neceſſary 
r the Wl to diſcharge its inhabitants: the firſt great wave 
us to of people was forced forward by the next to it, 
bove- W more tumid and more powerful than itſelf : ſuc- 
iſpute ceſſive and new impulſes continually arriving, 
:cted, WF ſhort reſt was given to that which ſpread over a 
e the more eaſtern tract; diſturbed again and again, 
only it covered freſh regions; at length, reaching ; the 
erches WM fartheſt limits of the Old-World, found a new 
re it) one, with-ample ſpace to occupy unmoleſted for 
in the ages; till Columbus curſed them by a diſcovery, 
Facili- W which brought again new fins and new deaths 
News- to both worlds. 
anoes “ The inhabitants of the New-World (Mr 
:onti- MW Pennant obſerves), do not conſiſt of the offspring 
that of a ſingle nation: different people, at ſeveral 
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periods, arrived there; and it is impoſſible to 
ſay, that any one is now to be found on the ori- 
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ginal ſpot of its colonization. It is impoſſible 
with the lights which we have ſo recently recei 
ved, to admit that America could receive its in. 
habitants (at leaſt the bulk of them) from any 
other place then eaſtern Aſia. A few proofs may 
be added, taken from cuſtoms or dreſſes common 
to the A dane of both worlds; ſome have 
been long extinct in the old, athens remain in 
both in full force. 

The cuſtom. of ſealpiag was a barbariſn 
in uſe with the Scythians, who carried about field. 
them, at all times, this ſavage mark of triumph: alert 
they cut a circle round the neck, and ſtripped: of mf 
the ſkin; as they would that of an ox. A-litile atio! 
image, found among the Kalmucs, of a Tartari- 
an deity, mounted on a horſe, and ſitring on en 
human ſkin, with ſcalps pendant from the breaſt, ads 
fully illuſtrates the cuſtom of the gcythian pro- by u 
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1 as diſcribed by the Greek hiſtorian, 
his uſage, as we well know, by horrid: experi- reſid 
ence, is continued to this day in America, The ay 


ferocity of the Scythians to their;priloners exter- 
ded 10 the remoteſt part of Aſia. The Kamtſchat. Om. 


kans, even at the time of their diſcovery; by the ſove 
Ruſſians, put their priſoners to death by the back 
moſt lingering and excruciating inventions; a PEE 
practice in full force to this very day among the 18 
aboriginal Americans. A race of the Scythian * 


were ſtyled Anthropophagi, from their feeding on 4 
human flef. The people of Noortka-Sourid fill WM ©* 
make a repaſt on their tellow-creatures ; but 
what is more wonderful, the ſavage allies of the 
Britiſh army have been known to throw the 0 
mangled limbs of the French priſoners Int the * 
or- 
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horrible cauldron, and devour them with the 
ſame reliſh as thoſe of a quardruped. 

The Scythians were ſaid, for a certain time, 
annually to transform themſelves into wol ves, and 
again to reſume the human ſhape. The new diſco- 
vered Americans about Nootka-Sound, at this 
time, diſguiſe themſelves in dreſſes made of ſkins 
of wolves, and other wild beaſts, aud wear even 
the heads fitted to their own, Theſe habits they 
uſe in the chace, to circumvent the animals of the 
field. But would not ignorance or ſuperſtition 
aſcribe to a ſupernatural metamorphoſts theſe 
temporary expedients to deceive the brute cre- 
ation? 

« Tn their marches, the Kamtſchatkans never 
went abreaſt, but followed one another in the 
{ſame track. Tl he ſame cuſtom is exactly obſerved 
by the Americans. 

« 'The 'Tunguſi, the mol numerous nation 
reſident in Sibera, prick their faces with ſmall 
punctures, with a needle, in various ſhapes ; then 
rub into them charcoal, ſo that the marks be- 
come indelible. This cuſtom is ſtill obſerved in 
ſeveral parts of America. The Indians on the 
back of Hudſon's Bay, to this day, perform the 
operation exactly in the fame manner, and punc- 
ture the ſkin into various figures; as the natives 
of New-Zeland do at preſent, and as. the ancient 
Britons did with the herb glaſtum, or woad z 
and the Virginians, on the firſt diſcovery of chat 
country by the Engliſh. | 

* The Ponguiſi uſe canoes made of birch- 
bark, diſtended over ribs of wood, and nicely 
ſowed together. 'The Canadian, and many other 
American nations, uſe no other ſort of boats 
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The paddles of the Tunguſi, are broad at each 
end; thoſe of the people near Cook's river, and 
of Qonalaſcha, are of the ſame form. 

« In burying of the dead, many of the Ame. 
rican nations place the corpſe at full length, after 
preparing it according to their cuſtoms ; others 
place it in a ſitting: poſture, and lay by it the 
moſt valuable clonthing, wampum, and other 
matters. The Tartars did the fame: and both 
people agree in covering the whole with earth, 
ſo as to form a tumulus, barrow, or carnedd. 
„ Some of the American nations hang. their 
dead in trees. Certain of the Tunguſi obſet ve 4 
ſimilar cuſtom. 

„We can draw ſome analagy from dreſs; 
conveniency in that article muſt have been con- 
fulted on both continents, and originally the ma- 
terials muſt have been the ſame, the ſkins of birds 
and beaſts. It is ſingular that the conic bonnet of 
the Chineſe ſhould be found among the people of 
Nootka. I cannot give into the notion, that the 
Chineſe contributed to the population of the 
New-World; but we can, readily, admit that a 
n might furniſh thoſe Americans with 

à pattern for that part of the dreſs, 

In reſpect to the features and form of the 
human body, almoſt every tribe found along the 
weſtern coaft has ſome ſimilitude to the Tartar 
nations, and, ſtill, retain the little eyes, ſmall 
noſes, high cheeks, and broad faces. 'They vary 
in ſize, from the luſty Calmucs to the little No- 
gaians. The internal Americans, ſuch as the 
Five-Indian nations, who are tall of body, robuſt 
in make, and of oblong faces, are derived from 
2 variety among the Tartars themlelves. _ 
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race of ITſchutſki ſcems to be the ſtock from 
which thoſe Americans are derived. The Tſchut- 
{ki, again from that fine race of 'Tartars the Ka 
bardinſki, or inhabitants of Kabarda. 
„ But, about Frince William's-Sound begins 
2 race chiefly diſtinguiſhed by ther: dreſs, their 
canoes, and inſtruments of the chaſe, from the 
tribes to the ſouth. of them. Here commences 
the Efquimaux people, or the race known 
that name in the high latitudes of the eaſtern 
ſide of the continent. 'They may be divided into 
two varieties. At this place they are of the 
largeſt ſize, As they advance northward, they 
decreaſe in height, till they dwindle into the 
dwarfiſh tribes which occupy ſome of the cpafts 
of the Icy-Sea, and the maritime parts of Hud- 
ſon's-Bay, of Greenland, and Terra de-Labrador. 
The famous Japaneſe map places ſome iſlands 
ſeemingly within the ſtraits of Behring, on which 
is beſtowed the title of Ja- Zue, or the Kingdom 
of the Dwarfs. Does not this in ſome manner 
authenticate the chart, and give us reaſon to ſup- 
poſe that America was not unknown to the 
Japaneſe 3 and that they had (as is mentioned by 
Kæmpfer and Charlevoix) made voyages of 
diſcovery, and, according to the laſt, actually 
wintered on the Continent ? 'That they might 
have met with with the Eſquimaux is very pro- 
bable; whom in compariſon of themſelvs, they 
might juſtly diſtinguiſh by the name of dwarfs. 
The reaſon of their low ſtature is very obvious: 
theſe dwell in a moſt ſevere climate, amidſt pe- 
nury of food ; the former in one much more fa- 
vourable, abundant in proviſions ; circumſtances 
that tend to prevent the degeneracy of the 1309 
, rame. 
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> frame. At the iſland of Oonalaſcha, a diale& of 
the Eſquimaux is in uſe, which was continued 
along the whole coaſt from thence northward. 
The continent which itocked America with 
the human race, is ſuppoſed, by Mr. Pennant, 
to have poured in their brute creation, through 
the ſame paſſage. Very few quadrupeds con- 
tinued in the peninſula of Kamtſchatka; Mr, 
Pennant enumerates only 25 which are inhabi- 


tants of land: all the reſt perſiſted in their mi- 


ation, and fix their reſidence in the New- 
Wor Id. Seventeen of the ' Kamtſchatkan qua- 
drupeds are found in America: others are com- 
mon only to Sibera, or 'Tartary, having, for 
unknown cauſes, entirely evacuated Kamtſchat- 
ka, and divided themſelves between America 
and the. parts of Aſia above cited. Multitudes 
again, have deſerted the Old-World, even to an 
individual, and, and fixed their ſeuts at diſtances 
molt remote from the ſpot from which they took 
their departure; from mount Ararat, the reſting 
place of the ark, in a central part of the Old- 
World, and excellently. adapted for the diſper- 
ſion of the animal creation, to all its parts, 
„We need not be ſtartled (ſays Mr. Pennant) at 
the vaſt journeys many of the quadrupeds- took 
to arrive at their preſent ſeats. Might not num- 
bers of ſpecies have found convenient abodes in 
the vaſt alps of Aſia, inſtead of wandering to the 
Cordilleras of Chili ? or might not others have 
been contented with the boundleſs | plains of 


'Tartary, inſtead of travelling thouſands of miles 


to the extenſive flats of Pampas 7 To endea- 
vour to elucidate common difficulties is certainly 
a trouble worthy. of the philoſopher, and of 
abt. the 
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1 
the divine; not to attempt would be a crimina 
indolence, a ene to 


indicate the ways of God to man, 


But there are multitudes of points beyond the 
human abiLty to explain, and yet are truths, un- 
deniable: the facts are indiſputable, notwith- 
ſtanding the eauſes are concealed. In ſuch, caſes, 
faith muſt be called into our relief. It would, 
certainly, be the height of folly to deny to that 
Being who broke open the great fountains of the 
deep to, eſſect the delu nee afterwards, to 
compell the diſpet ſion of mankind to people the 
globe, 399855 the confuſion of languages - po] - 
powers inferior in their nature to theſe. After 
theſe wondrous proofs of omnipotency, it will be 
abſurd to deny the poſſibility of infuſing inſtincet 
into the brute creation. Deus eft anima bruterunt, 
« God himſelf is the ſoul of brutes:“ his pleas 
ſare muſt have determined their will, and direct- 
ed ſeveral ſpecies, and even whole genera, by: 
impulſe inrcſiſtable; to move by low progreſſion 
to their deſtined regions. But for that, the ila- 
8 and the pacos might ſtill have inhabited the 
heights of Armenia, and ſome more neighbouring 
Alps, inftead of labouring to gain the Allan 
Peruvian-Andes; the whole genus of armadillos; 
ſlow of foot; Would never have quitted the tor- 
rid 20ne of the Old-World for that of the New 3 
and the, whole. tribe of, monkeys would have 
gambolled together in the forefts of India, inſtead 
of dwiding their reſidence between the ſhades of 
Indoſtan, and the deep fareſts of the Braſils: lions 
and tigers might have infeſted the hot * 
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of the New-World, as the firſt do the deſerts 
of Africa, and the laſt the provinces of Aſia; or 
the pantherine animals of South-America might 
have remained additional ſcourges with the ſa- 
vage beaſts of thoſe ancient continents. The Old- 
World would have been overſtocked with 
animals; the New remained an unanimared waſte! 
or-both have contained an equal portion of every 
beaſt of the earth. Let it not be objected, that 
animals bred in a ſouthern climate, after the de- 
ſcent of their parents from the ark, would be 
unable to bear the froſt and ſnow of che 1'gorous 
north, before they reached South-America, 'the 
place of their final deſtination. It muſt be con- 
fidered, that the migration muſt have been the 
work of ages; that in the courſe of their progreſs 
each generation grew hardened to the*limate it 
had reached; and that, after their arrival in 
America, they would again be gradually accu- 
ſtomed to warmer and warmer climates, in their 
removal from north to ſouth, as they had in the 


reverſe, or from ſouth to North. Part of the 
tigers ſtill inhabit the eternal ſnows of Ararat, 


and multitudes of the very fame ſpecies live, but 
with exalted rage, beneath the line, in the burn- 
ing ſoil of Borneo, or Sumatra; but neither lions 
or tigers ever migrated into the New-World. A 
few of the firſt are found in India and Per ſia, 
but they are found in numbers only in Africa. 
The tiger extends as far north as weſtern Tartary, 
in lat. 40. 50, but never has reached 3 
In ine, the conjectures of the learned re 
ing the vicinity of the Old and 1 are 
now, by the diſcoveries of late great navigators, 
wore in conviction; and, in the place of immagi- 
| nary 
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nary hypotheſes, the real place of migration is 

almoſt incontrovertibly pointed out. Some (from 

a paſſage in Plato) have extended over the Atlan- 

tic, from the ſtraits of Gibraltar to the coaſt of 
North and South-America, an iſland equal in ſize 

to the continents of Aſia and Africa; over which 

had paſſed as over a bridge, from the latter, 

men and animals; ' wool-headed negroes, and. 
lions and tigers, none of which ever 'exiſted in 

the New-World. A mighty ſea aroſe, and, in 
one day and night, engulphed this ſtupendous 

tract, and with it every being which had not 

completed its migration into America. The 

whole negro race, and almoſt every quadruped, 
now inhabitants of. Africa, periſhed in this cri- 
tical day. Five only are to be found, at preſent, 
in America; and of theſe only one, the bear, in 
South- America : Not a ſingle cuſtom, common 
to the natives of Africa and America, to evince 
a common origin. Of the quadrupeds, the bear, 
ſtag, wolf, fox, and weeſel, are the only animals 
which we can pronounce, with certainty, to be 
found on each continent. The ſtag, the fox, 
and the weeſel, have made, allo, no farther pro- 
preſs in Africa than the north; but on the ſame 
continent the wolf is ſpread over every part, yet 
is unknown in South-America, as are the fox 
and wesſel. In Africa and in South-America 
the bear is very local, being met with only in 
the north of the firſt, and on the Andes in the 
laſt. Some cauſe unknown arreſted its progreſs 
in Africa and impelled the migration of a few 
into the Chilian-Alps, and induced them to leave 
rvnoccupied the vaſt tract from North-America 
to the lofty cordilleras. 0 
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CHAP; X 
Remains of Antiquity in America 
A LLUSIONS have often been made 
by travellers, and others, to ſome remains in 


America which appeared to owe their original 
to a people more intimately acquainted with the 


arts of life than the ſavage tribes which inhabited 


this continent on its firſt diſcovery by the Euro- 
peans, or than thoſe which are, at preſent, ſcatter- 
ed through various parts of its extent. In a 
ſmall work, publiſhed in London, in 1789, enti- 
tled Obſervations on ſome parts of natural hiftory : 
to which is prefixed, an account of ſeveral remarkable 
veſtiges of an ancient date, which have been diſcovered 
in different parts of America.“ Part I. the author 
has collected the ſcattered hints of Kalm, of 
Carver, of Filſon, and ſome other travellers, and 
writers; and has added a plan and deſcription 
of a regular work, which he ſuppoſes to have 
been a fortiſication, that has been diſcovered near 
the confluence of the rivers Ohio and Maſkin- 
gum. The remains deſcribed, or alluded to, in 
this publication, are characters, or ſingulur marks, 
which were ſuppoſed by ſome Jeſaits, who 
examined them to be Tartarian ; furrows, as 
if the land had been ploughed ; a ſtone wall ; 
mounds of earth, of different forms and ſizes ; 
earthen walls, and ditches, &c. 


* By Dr, | Benjamin-Smilh Barton, of Philadelphia. 
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| The mounds of earth are ſuppoſed,” by the 


author, to have been deſigned for different pur- 
poſes : the ſmaller ones are, evidently, tumuli, or 
repoſitories of the dead; and, he thinks, the 
larger ones, as that at Grave-Creek (a branch of 
the Ohio); many which are to be ſeen in Mexico, 
and in other parts of America, were intended to 
ſerve as the baſes of temples. "Moog 

The moſt curious part of this little work is 
the deſcription, together with the plan, of the 
ſuppoſed fortification, above alluded to. It is 
ſituated on the eaſt ſide of the river Mafkingum, 
about half a mile above its junction with the 
river Olio, nearly in the latitude of 39. 21. and 
about 170 miles below Fort-Pitt, at the conflu- 
ence of the rivers Alleghaney and Monanngahela, 
The town, as it has been, ſometimes, called, is a 
large level, encompaſſed by walls of a tetragon 
form; occupying a piece of ground about one 
quarter of a mile ſquare. Theſe walls are from 
ſix to ten feet in height, and from twenty to 


forty feet in thickneſs. They are, at preſent, over- 


grown with vegetables, of different kinds, and, 
among others, with trees, ſome of which are of 
a very conſiderable diameter. Each ſide of the 
walls is divided, by three chaſms, or openings, 
into four, nearly equal parts; theſe chaſms are 
directly oppoſite to cach other. Within the 
walls there are three elevations; the largeſt of 
theſe is of an oblong form, 74 yards long, 44 
yards broad, and 6 fert in height: the ſecond is 
nearly of a ſimilar form, 50 yards long, and 40 
broad; the third is, alſo, an oblong mount, but 
much ſmaller. Beſides theſe three elevations, 
there is a ſmall circular mount, placed nearly in 
the centre of four ſmall caves; and a “ ſemi- cir- 

M culat 
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which our author has publiſhed an account; and, 
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cular parapet,” which, it is not improbable, may 
have been deſigned to guard one of the chaſm; 
or openings: this parapet has a ſmall mount, 
The author obſerves, that the three elevations 
* conſiderably reſemble ſome of the eminence; 
« which have been diſcovered near the river 
«{ Miſſiſſippi,” of which he has given an account 
in his publication. | 

. Phe, fortifications (for a diſtinction has been 
made between them and the town, but we cannot 


ſee. with what great propriety) are nearly of the 
ſame form as the town. The walls have here, 
alſo, openings: and at each of theſe openings 


there is one, or more of the ſmall circular 


__ mounts. "ur | 


The -pyramid is one of the moſt conſpicuous 
parts of theſe ſingular remains. It is of a circular 
form; 50 feet in height, 390 feet in circumfer- 


ence ; and is ſurrounded with a ditch, 5 feet deep, 


and 115, feet wide: externally to the ditch there is 
a, parapet, which is 759 feet in circumference. 
The pyramid, as well as “ the.eminences and 
walls, is now covered with graſles, “and other 
kinds of vegetables.“ Beſides theſe, there are 
ſeveral other. eminences, -of which we do not 


th ink it neceſſary to take any notice, in this place. 
The author's opinion concerning theſe re- 


mains is this; that they owe their original to 
ce the Toltecas, or ſome other Mexican nation, 
and that theſe people were, probably, the deſcen- 
dants of the Danes. The firſt member of this 
cunfecture appears not improbable, if we conſider 
the ſimilarity of the Mexican mounts and fortifi- 
cations, deſcribed by Torquemada, by the Abbe 
Clavigero, and by other authors, to thoſe . of 
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alſo, if we conſider the tradition of the Mexicans, 
that they came from the north-weſt, in which 
tract great numbers of theſe remains have been 
diſcovered. As to the ſecond member of this 
conj: ture, we think it but feebly ſupported z 
although we are not ignorant that Grbtius and 
other writers have endeavoured to prove, that 
the northern nations of Europe had, actually, 
ſome intercourſe with America, long before the 
tine of Columbus. Ki 


CHAP. XI. 


The Ancients ſupfoſid to have had ſome imperfet No- 
tion of a New-Worl1—Pre'enſions of the Welſh to 
the Diſcovery of RN FR of the Norwrgians 
better founded————Projedts of CarisTornes COoLuM- 
Bus—his Voyage — Aſtoniſhment occaſioned by obſery- 
ing the Variation of the Compaſs — his periious Situa- 
tion—his Crew ready to mutiny-their Jay on deſcry- - 

ing Land—they land on one of the iſlands of the 
New-Worl the Continent afierwards diſcovered. 


Ir is believed, by many, that the an- 
cients had ſome imperfect notion of the New- 
World; and ſeveral ancient authors are quoted 
in confirmation of this opinion. In a book, aſ- 
cribed to the philoſopher Ariſtotle, we are told 
that the Carthaginians diſcovered an iſland, far 
beyond the pillars of Hercules, large, fertile, and 
finely watered, with navigable rivers, but unin- 
habited. This iſland was diſtant a few. days 
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failing from the continent : its beauty induced the 
diſcoverers to ſettle there; but the policy of 
Carthage diſlodged the colony, and laid ftri& 
prohibition on all the ſubjects of the ſtate not 
to attmpt any future eſtabliſhment. This account 
is alſo confirmed by an hiſtorian of no mean 
credit, who relates,, that the Tyrians would 
have ſettled a colony on the newly-diſcovered 
iſland, but were oppoſed by the Carthaginiang 
for ſtate reaſons. The following paſſage has been 
quoted, likewiſe, from Seneca's' Medea, in con- 
Ur mation of this notion. 


Venient annis 
Secula ſeris, quibus oceanus 
Vincula rerum laxet, Q ingins 
Pateat tellus, T yphiſque noyos 
De egat orbes : nec fit terris 
Ultima Thule. 


ACT. iii. ver. 375. 


The Welſh, fondly, imagine that their country 
contributed, in 1170, to people the New-World 
by the adventure of Madoc, fon of Owen 
Gwynedd, who, on the death of his father, failed 
there, and colonized part of the country. It is 
preterided that Madoc made two Voyages : that 
failing weſt, he left Ireland ſo far to the north, 
that he came to a land unknown, where he jaw 
many ſtrange things; that he returned home, 
and, making a report of the fertility of the new- 
ly-diſcovered country, prevailed on numbers of 
the Welſh, of each ſex, to accompany him, on a 
ſecond voyage, from which he never returned. 


The favourers of this opinion aſſert, that ſeveral 
= Welſh 
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Welſh words, ſuch as gwrando, © to harken, or 
liſten ; 2 the iſle of Croco, or © welcome; Cape- 
Breton, from the name of the Britiſh-Ifland ; 
nndawr, or, © the white water; and pingwin,. 
or © the bird wich the white head; are to be 
found in the American language. But likeneſs 
of ſound, in a few words, will not be deemed 
ſufficient to eſtabliſh the fact; eſpecially if the 
meaning has been evidently perverted : for ex 
ample, the whole pinguin tribe have, unfor- 
tunately, not only black heads, but are not. inha- 
bitants of the northern hemiſphere; the name 
was alſo beſtowed on them by the Dutch, a* 
pinguedine, from their exceſſive fatneſs. It may be 
added, that the Welſh were never a naval peo- 
ple; that the age in which Madoc: lived was 
peculiarly ignorant in navigation; and the moſt 
which they could have attempted muſt have 
been a mere coaſting voyage. | 
The Norwegians put in for a ſhare of the: 
glory, on grounds rather better than the: 
Welſh. By there ſettlements in Iceland, and in 
Greenland, they had arrived within ſo ſmall a 
diſtance of the New-World, that there is a pro- 
bability of its having been touched at by a people: 
lo verſed in maritime affairs, and ſo adventurous, 
as the ancient Normans were. The proofs are 
much more numerous than thoſe produced by 
the Britiſh hiſtorians; for the diſcovery is men- 
tioned in ſeveral of the Icelandic manuſcripts. 
The period was about the year . 1002, when it 
was viſited by one Biorn: and the diſcovery 
per ſued to greater effect by Lief, the ſon of Eric, 
the diſcoverer of Greenland. It does not appear 
that they reached farther than Labrador ; on 
e M3 Which 
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which coaſt they met with the Eſquimaux, on 
whom they beſtowed the name of Strlæingues, or 
dwarfiſh people, from their ſmall ſtature. They 
were armed with bows and arrows, and had 
leathern canoes, ſuch as they have at preſent. 
All this is probable z nor ſhould the tale of the 
German, called Turk}, one of the crew, invali- 
date the account. He was, one day, miſſing; but 
ſoon returned, leaping and ſinging, with all the 
extravagant marks of joy a hen vivant could ſhow 
on diſcovering the inebriating fruit of his country, 
the grape: Torfæus even ſays, that he returned 
in a ſtate of Intoxication. To convince his com- 
mander, he brought ſeveral bunches : and the 
country, from that circumſtance, was named 
Finland. There appears no reaſon to doubt of 
the diſcovery ; it is thought probable, however, 
that theſe people reached no farther than the 
barren country of Labrador. In ſhort, it is from 
a much later period that we muſt date the une- 
aui vocal diſcovery of America. 


Towaxps the cloſe of the 15th century, Ve- 
nice and Genoa, being rivals in commerce, in 
which the former had greatly the ſuperiority, 
Chriſtopher Colon, or Columbus, a native of 
Genoa, conceived a project of failing to the 
Eaſt-Indies by direfting his courſe weſtward. 
This deſign was founded upon a miſtake of the 
geographers, of thoſe days, who placed the 
eaſtern parts of Aſia immenſely too far to the 
eaſtward ; ſo that had they been in the right, 
the ſhorteſt way would have been to fail directly 
weſtward. Columbus applied, firſt to his own 
countrymen ; but being rejected by them, he 
h applied 
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applied to Portugal, where he met with no bet- 
ter ſucceſs. Spain was his next reſource: here, 
after eight years attendance, he obtained, in 
1492, à fleet of three ſhips. The largeſt, a 
ſhip of no conſiderable burden, was commanded 
by Columbus, as admiral, who gave it the name 
of Santa Maria, out of reſpect for the Bleſſed. 
Virgin, whom he honoured with ſingular devo- 
tion. Of the ſecond, called the Pinta, Martin 
Pinzon was captain, and his brother Francis 
Pilot. The third, named the Nigna, was under 
the command of Vincent Yanez Pinzon. Theſe 
two were light veſlels, hardly ſuperior in burden, 
or force, to large boats. This ſquadron, if it 
merits that name, was victualled for 12 months, 
and had on board go men, moſtly ſailors, toge- 
ther with a few adventurers, who followed the 
fortune of Columbus, and ſome gentlemen' of 
Iſabella's court, whom ſhe appointed to accom- 
pany him. Though the expence of the under. 
taking was one of the circumſtances which 
chiefly alarmed the court of Spain, and retarded, 
ſo long, the negociation with Columbus, the ſum. 
employed in fitting out this ſquardron did not 
exceed 4000l. As Columbus was deeply im- 


preſſed with ſentiments of religion, he would 


not ſet out upon an expedition ſo arduous, and 
of which one great object was to extend the 
knowledge of the Chriſtian faith, without implor- 
ing, publicly, the guidance and protection of Hea- 
ven. With this view, he, together with all the. 
perſons under his command, marched, in ſolemn 
proceſſion, to the monaſtery of Rabida. After con- 
teſſing their fins, and obtaining abſolution, they 
received the holy ſacrament from the hands * 
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the W who joined his prayers to theirs 
for the ſucceſs of an erer which he had 
ſo zealouſly patronized. 

Next morning, being Friday, the third day of 
Auguſt, in the year 1492, Columbus ſet ſail, a 


little before ſun- riſe, in. preſence of a vaſt — | 


of ſpectators, who ſent up their ſupplications to 


Heaven for the proſperous iſſue of the voyage, 


which they wiſhed, rather than expected. Co- 
lumbus ſteered, directly, for the Canary-Iflands, 
and arrived there without any occurrence. that 
would have deſerved notice on any other occaſi- 
on: but, in a voyage of ſuch expectation and im- 
portance, every circumſtance was the object of 
attention. The rudder of the Pinta broke looſe, 
the day after ſhe left the harbour, and that acci- 
dent alarmed the crew, no leſs ſuperſtitions than 
unſkilful, as a certain omen of the unfortunate de- 
ſtiny of the expedition. Even in the ſhort run 
to the Canaries, the ſhips were found to be fo 
crazy, and ill appointed, as to be very improper 
for a navigation which was expected to be both 
long and dangerous. Columbus refitted them, 
however, to the beſt of his power; and having 
ſupplied himſelf with freſh proviſions,” he took 
his departure from Gomera, one of the moſt 
weſterly of the Canary-Iſlands, on the ſixth x 
of September, 

Here the voyage of diſcovery may properly be 
ſaid to begin; for Columbus, holding his courſe 
due weſt, left, immediately, the uſual track. of 
navigation, and ſtretched into unfrequented and 
unknown ſeas. The firſt day, as it was very 
calm, he made but little way; but on the ſecond 
5 loſt fight of of the Canaries; and many of the 

| {atlors,, 
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{xilors,” already dejected and diſmayed, when 
they contemplated the boldneſs of the underta- 
king, began to beat their breaſts, and to ſhed 
tears, as if they were never more to behold land. 
Columbus comforted them with aſſurances of 
ſucceſs, and the proſpect of vaſt wealth, in thoſe 
opulent regions whither he was conducting them. 
He regulated every thing by his fole authority 
he ſuperintended the execution of every order 
and, allowing himſelf only a few hours for ſleep, 
he was at all other times upon deck. As his 
courſe lay through ſeas which had not, formerly, 
been viſited, the ſounding-line, or inſtruments for 
obſervation, were continually in his hands. 
After the example of the Portugueſe diſcoverers, 
he attended to the motion of tides and currents, 
watched the flight of birds, the appearance of 
fiſhes, of ſea-weeds, and of every thing that 
floated on the waves, and entered every occur- 
rence, with a minute exactneſs, in the journal 
which he kept. As the length of the voyage 
could not fail of alarming ſailors habituated only 
to ſhort excurſions, Columbus endeavoured to 
' conceal from them the real progreſs which they 
made. With this view, though they ran 18 
leagues the ſecond day, after they left Gomera, 
he gave out that they had advanced only 15, and 
he, uniformly, employed the ſame artifice of 
reckoning ſhort, during the whole voyage. By 
the 14th of September, the fleet was above 200 
leagues to the weſt of the Canary-Iſles. There 
they were ſtruck with an appearance, no leſs 
aſtoniſhing than new. They obſerved that the 
magnetic needle, in their compaſſes, did not point 
exactly to the polar ſtar, but varied towards the 

* 44 __ welt; 
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weſt ; and, as they proceeded, this variation in. 
creaſed. This appearance, which is now familiar, 
thotgh it ſtill remains one of the myſteries of 
nature, into the cauſe of which the ſegacity of 
man hath not been able to penetrate, filled the 
companions of Columbus with terror. They 
were now in a boundleſs, unknown, ocean, far 
from the uſual courſe of navigation; nature itſelf 
ſeemed to be altered, and the only guide which 
they had left was about to fail them. Colum- 
bus, with no leſs quickneſs than ingenuity, in- 
vented a reaſon for this appearance, which, 
though it did not ſatisfy himſelf, ſeemed fo plau- 
fible to them, that it diſpelled their fears, or ſi- 
lenced their murmurs. | 

* He ſtill continued to ſteer due weſt, nearly in 


the fame latitude with the Canary-Iſlands. In 


this courſe, he came within the ſphere of the 
trade-wind, which blows, invariably, from eaſt 


to weſt, between the tropics, and a few degrees 


beyond them. He advanced before this ſteady 
gale with ſuch uniform rapidity, that it was ſel- 
dom neceſſary to ſhift a ſail. When about 400 
leagues to the weſt of the Canaries, he found the 


ſea ſo covered with weeds, that 'it reſembled a 


meadow of vaſt extent; and in tome places they 
Vere ſo thick, as to retard the motion of the yel- 
ſels. This ſtrange appearance occaſioned new 
alarm and diſquiet. The failors imagined that 
they were now arrived at the urmoſt boundary 
of the navigable ocean : that theſe floating weeds 
would obſtruct their father progreſs, and conceal- 
ed dangerous rocks, or ſome large tract of land, 
which had funk, they knew not how, in that place. 


Columbus endeavoured to perſuade them, that 


what 
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what had alarmed, ought rather to have encou- 
raged them, and was to be conſidered as a fign of 
approaching land. At the ſame time, a briſk 
gale aroſe, and carried them forward. Several - 
birds were ſeen hovering about the ſhip, and 
directed their flight towards the welt. The 
deſponding crew reſumed ſome degree of ſpirit, 
and began to entertain freſh hopes. | 
Upon the firſt of October they were, accor- 
ding to the admiral's reckoning, 770 leagues to 
the welt of the Canaries; but, leſt his men ſhould 
be intimidated by the prodigious length of the 
navigation, he gave out that they had proceeded 
only 584 leagues ; and, fortunately for Colum- 
bus, neither his own pilot, nor thoſe of the other 
ſhips, had {kill ſufficient to correct this error, 
and to diſcover. the deceit. | They had, now, 
been above three weeks at ſea; they had pro- 
ceeded far beyond what former navigators had 
attempted, or deemed poſſible : all their progno- 
ſtics of diſcovery, drawn from the flights of 
birds, and other circumſtances, had proved fal- 
lacious: the appearance of land, with which 
their own credulity, or the artifice of their com- 
mander, had, from time to time, flattered and 
amuſed them, had been altogether illufive, and 
their proſpe& of ſucceſs ſeemed now to be as 
diſtant as ever. Theſe refleftions occured often 
to men, who had no other object, or occupation, 
than to reaſon and to diſcourſe concerning the in- 
tention and. circumſtances of their expedition. 
They made impreſſion, at firſt, upon the ignorant 
and timid, and extending, by degrees, to ſuch as 
were better informed, or more reſolute, the con- 
tagion {pr cad, at length, from ſhip to ſhip. poem 
ecret 


% 
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ſecret whiſpers and murmurings, they proceeded 
to open cabals and public complaints. They 
taxed their ſovereign with inconſiderate credulity, 
in paying ſuch regard to the vain promiſes and 
raſh conject ures of an indigent foreigner, as to 
hazard the lives of ſo many of her own ſubjectz, 
in proſecuting a chimerical ſcheme. They af. 
firmed that they had fully performed their duty, 
by venturing ſo far in an unknown and hopeleis 
courſe, and could incur no blame, for refuſing to 
follow, any longer, a deſperate adventurer to 
certain deſtruction. They contended, that it was 
neceſſary to think of returning to Spain, while 
their crazy veſſels were ſtill in a condition to keep 
the ſea, but expreſſed their fears that the attempt 
would prove vain, as the wind, which had hither- 
to been ſo favourable to their courſe, muſt ten- 
der it impoſſible to ſail in the oppoſite direction. 
All agreed that Columbus ſhould be compelled 
by force to adopt a meafure on which their 
common ſafety depended. Some. of the more 


audacious propoſed, as the moſt expeditious and 


certain method for getting rid, at once, of his 
remonſtrances, to throw him into the ſea z being 
perſuaded that, upon their return to Spain, the 
death of an unſucceſsful projector would excite 
little concern, and be inquired into with no cu- 
riouſity. 

Columbus was fully ſenſible of his perilous 
ſituation. He had obſerved, with great uneaſi- 
neſs, the fatal operation of ignorance, and of 
fear; in producing diſaffection, among his crew; 
and ſaw that it was now ready to burſt out into 
open mutiny, He retained, however, perfect 
preſence of mind. He affected to ſeem ignorant 
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of their machinations. Notwithſtanding the agi- 
tation and ſolicitude of his own mind, he appear- 
ed with a chearful countenance ; like a man 
ſatisfied with the progreſs which he had made, 
and confident of fuccels. Sometimes he employ- 
ed all the arts of inſinuation to ſoothe his 
men. Sometimes he endeavqured to work upon 
their ambition, or avarice, by magnificent de- 

ſcriptions of the fame and wealth which they 
were about to acquire. On other occaſions, he 
aſſumed a tone of authority, and threatened them 
with verigence from their ſovereign, if, by their 
daſtardly behaviour, they ſhould defeat this noble 
effort to promote the glory of God, and ex- 
alt the Spaniſh name, above that of every other 
nation. Even with ſeditious ſailors, the words 
of a man, whom they had been accuſtomed te 
reverence, were weighty and perſuaſive; and not 
only reſtrained them from thoſe violent exceſſes 
which they meditated, but prevailed with them 
to accompany their admiral for ſome time longer. 
As they proceeded, the indications of ap- 
proaching and ſeemed. to be more certain, and 
excited hope in proportion. 'The birds began 
to appear in flocks making towards the ſouth» 
weſt. Columbus in imitation of the Portugueſe 
navigators, who had been guided in ſeveral of 
their diſcoveries by the motion of birds, altered 
his courſe from due weſt. towards that quarter 
whither they pointed their flight. But after 
holding on for ſeveral days in this new direction 
without any better ſucceſs than formerly, having 
ſeen no object for 30 days but the ſea and the ſky, 
the hopes of his companions ſubſided faſter than 
they had riſen ; their 2 revived with additio- 
nal 
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nal force z impatience, rage, and deſpair, appeared 
in every countenance. All ſenſe of ſabordina. 
tion was loſt. The officers, who had hitherto 
concurred with Columbus in opinion, and ſuppor. 
ted his authority, now took part with the pri. 
vate men: they aſſembled, tumultuouſly, on the 
deck, expoſtulated with their commander, ming. 
led threats with their expoſtulations, and re. 
quired him inſtantly to tack about, and to return 
to Europe. Columbus perceived that it would 
be of no avail to have recourſe to any of his 
former arts, which having been tried ſo often had 
Joſt their effect; and that it was impoſſible to 
rekindle any zeal for the ſucceſs of the expedi. 
tion among men in whoſe breaſts fear had extin- 

iſhed every generous ſentiment. He ſaw that 


it was no leis vain to think of employing either! 
gentle or ſevere meaſures, to quell a mutiny ſo 


general and ſo violent. It was neceſſary, on alt 
theſe accounts, to ſoothe - paſſions which be 
could no longer command, and to-give Say tt 
a torrent too impetuous. to be checked, He 
promiſed, ſolemnly, to his men, that he Would 
comply with their requeſt, provided they would 
accompany him, and obey his commarſds for 
three days longer; and if, during that time, land 
were not diſcovered, he would then abandon 
the enterpriſe and direct his courſe- towards 
Spain. I - 


Enraged as the failors were, and impatient to 


turn their faces again towards their pative coun- 


try, this propoſition did not appear to them un- 


reaſonable. Nor did Columbus hazard much in 


confining himſelf, to a term ſo ſhort. The pre- 


ſages of diſcovering land were now ſo numerous 
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eared IM and promiſing, that he deemed them infallible. 
rdina. WW Tor ſome days, the ſounding line had reached 
therto WM the bottom, and the ſoil which it brought up in- 
ppor. Wl dicated land to be at no great diſtance. The 
e pri-  focks of birds increaſed ; and were compoſed 
20 the WT not oaly of ſea fowl, but of ſuch land-birds as 
ming. WI could not be ſuppoſed to fly far fiom the ſhore. 
id re. 'The crew of the Pinta obſerved a cane floatin 
return WY which ſeemed to be newly cut, and likewiſe a 
would piece of timber artificially carved. 'The failors 
of his aboard the Nigna took up the branch of. a tree, 


en had 
ble to 


x pedi- 


with red berries, perfectly freſh. The clouds 
around the ſetting ſan aſſumed a new appear- 
ance; the air was more mild and warm; and, 


extin- during night, the wind became unequal and va- 
y that i riable. Hom all theſe ſymptoms, Columbus 
either was ſo confident of being near land, that, on 
iny ſo the evening of the 11th of October, after public 
on a1: ayers for ſucceſs, he ordered the fails to be 
h be rurled and the ſhips to lie by, keeping ſtrict 
vay u z7atch, leſt they ſhould be driven aſhore in the 
- He night. During this interval of ſuſpence and ex- 
would WE pectation, no man ſhut his eyes, all kept upon 
would deck, gazing intently towards that quarter where 
s for Wi they expected to diſcover the land which had 
>, land been ſo long the object of their wiſhes. 
andon About two hours before midnight, Columbus 


wards Wl ſtanding on the forecaltle, obſerved a light at a 


diſtance, and privately pointed it ont to Pedro 


jent to Wl Guttierez, a page of the queen's © wardrobe, © 
; coun- Guttierez perceived it; and calling to Salcedo, 
m un- comptroller of the fleet, all three ſaw it in mo- 
uch in ton, as if it were carried from place to place. 
1e pre- A little after midnight, the joyful ſound of Land? 


1 * land! was heard from the Pinta, which kept 
an 
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a · head of the other ſhip3. + But having been ſo 
often deceived by fallacions appearances, every 


man was now become ſlow of belief; and wait- 


ed, in all the anguiſh of uncertainty and -impa. 
tience, for the return of day. As foon as morn. 
ing dawned, all doubts and fears were diſpelled. 
From each ſhip an-iſland was ſeen about two 
leagues to the north, whoſe flat and verdant fields, 
well ſtored with wood, and watered with many 
rivulets preſented the aſpect of a delightful coun- 
try. The crew of the Pinta inſtantly began the 
Te Deum, as a hymn of thankſgiving to God; 
and were joined by thoſe ot the other ſhips, with 
tears of joy and tranſports of congratularion, 
This oſſice of gratitude to Heaven was followed 
by an act of 2 to their commander. They 


threw themſelves at the feet of Columbus, with 


feelings of ſelf-condemnation mingled with re- 
verence. They implored him to pardon their 


ignorance, incredulity, and infolence, which had 


created him ſo much unneceſſary diſquiet, and 
had ſo often obſtructed the proſecution of his 
well-concerted plan; and paſting, in the warmth 
of their admiration, from one extreme to another, 
they now pronounced the man whom they had 
ſo lately reviled, and threatened, to be a perſon 
inſpired by Heaven, with ſagacity and fortune 
more than human, in order to accompliſh a deſign 


ſo far beyond the ideas and conception of all 
former ages. 


As ſoon as the ſun aroſe, all their boats were 
manned and armed. They rowed towards the 
iſland with their colours diſplayed, with warlike 
muſic, and other martial pomp, As they ap- 
proached the coaſt, they ſaw it covered With a 
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multitude of people, whom the novelty of the 
ſpectacle had drawn together, whoſe attitudes 
and geſtures expreſſed wonder and aſtoniſhment, 
at the ſtrange objects which preſented themſelves 
to their view. Columbus was the firſt European 
who ſet foot in the New world, which he had 
diſcovered. He landed in a rich dreſs, and with 
2 naked ſword in his hand. His men followed; 
and, kneeled down, they all kiſſed the ground 
which they had ſo long deſired to fee. They, 
next, erected a crucifix ; and, proſtrating them- 
ſelves before it, returned thanks to God for con- 
ducting their voyage to ſuch an happy iſſue. 
The above was one of the Bahama-Iſlands; 
to which he gave the name of San Salvador, and 
took poſſeſſion of it in the name of their Catholic 
majeſties. In this firſt voyage he diſcovered ſe- 
veral other of the Lucayo, or Bahama-Iſlands, 
with thoſe of Cuba and Hiſpaniola. The natives 
conſidered the Spaniards as divinities, and the 
diſcharge of the artillery as their thunder: they 
fell proſtrate at the found. The women, how- 
ever, offered their favours, and courted the em- 
braces of their new gueſts as men. Their huſ- 
bands were not qjealous of them; and in the arms 
of thoſe wantons the companions of Columbus 
are ſaid, by ſome authors, to have caught that 
malady which directs its poiſon to the ſprings of 
life. In a ſecond veyage, many new- iſlands 
were diſcovered. . In a third, he attained the. 
great object of his ambition, by diſcovering the 
continent of America, near the mouth of the ri- 


ver Oroonoko, on the firſt day of Auguſt 1498.. 


His ſucceſs produced a crowd of adventurers,, 
from all nations; but the year before this, the; 
SS: N 3 northern 
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northern continent had been diſcoveted by Se. 
baſtian Cabot, in the ſervice of Henry VII. df 
England  — + r 


— 
CHAP. XII. 


Divifion of America it Production it: different 
 Poſſſors—Vaſi Extent. of the Britiſh Poſſeſſion 
before the late Revolution. 


N OTWITHSTANDING the many 
ſettlements of the Enropeans in this continent, 
great part of America remains {till unknown. 
'The northern continent contains the Britiſh colo- 
nies of Hudſon's-Bay, Canada, and Nova- Scotia: 
The New-England ftates, and thoſe of New-York 
New-Jerſey, Penſylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
North, and South, Carolina, and Georgia. It 
contains, alſo, the Spaniſh territories of eaſt, and 
Weſt, Florida, Louiſiana, New-Mexico, Cali- 
fornia, and Mexico. Beſides theſe, there are 
immenſe regions to the weſt, and north, the 
boundaries of which have never yet been diſco- 
vered. In ſuch as are in any degree known, 
dwell the Eſquimaux, the Algonquins, the Hu- 
rons, the Iroquois, the Cheerake, the Chickaſaws, 
and many other tribes of Indians, In the {outhern 
lie the Spaniſh provinces of Tierra-Firme, Gui- 
ana, Peru, Paraguay, and Chili; together with 
that of Braſil, belonging to the Portugueſe; and 
the country of Surinam, belonging to the Datch. 
Vaſt tracts, however, in the. inland parts are un- 

is | known, 
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known, being comprehended undet the general 
name of Amazonia. A large diſtrift alſo, ſaid to 
be the reſidence of a gigantic race of men, lies on 
the eaſt ſide of the continent, between the ſtraits 
of Magellan and the province of Paraguay. 

This vaſt country produces many of the me- 
tals, minerals, plants, fruits, trees, and wood 
to be met with in the other parts of the world, 
and many of them in greater quantities, and in 
high perfection. The gold and filver of Ame- 
rica E ſupplied Europe with ſuch immenſe 
quantities of thoſe valuable metals, that they are 
become vaſtly more common; ſo that the gold 
and filver of Europe now bear little proportion 
to the high price ſet upon them before the diſ- 
covery of America. 

It alſo produces diamonds, pearls, emeralds, 
amethyſts, and other valuable ſtones, which, by 
being brought into Europe, have contributed, 
likewiſe, to lower their value. To theſe, which 
are chiefly the productions of Spaniſh-America, 
may be added a great number of other commo- 
dities, which, though of leſs price, are of much 
greater uſe, Of thele are the plentiful ſupplies 

of cochineal, indigo, anatto, logwood, brazil, 
fuſtic, pimento, lignum vitæ, rice, ginger, cocoa, 
or the chocolate-nut, fugar, cotton, tobacco, 
banillas, red-wood, the balfams of 'Tolu, Peru, 
and Chih, that valuable article, in medicine, the- 
Jeſnit's bark, machoacan, ſaſſafras, ſarſaparilla, 
caſſia, tamarinds, hides, furs, ambergriſe, and a 
great variety of woods, roots and plants; to 
which, before the diſcovery of America, the 
Europeans were entire. ſtrangers, or which. 
es were forced to buy at an ad. a 
rom. 
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from Aſia and Africa, through the hands of the 


Venetians and Genoeſe, who then engroſſed the 
trade of the Eaſtern-World. | 
On this continent there grows alſo a variety 
of excellent native fruits; as pine- apples, citrons, 
lemons, oranges, malicatons, figs, grapes, great 
numbers of culinary, medicinal, and other herbs, 
roots, and plants, with many exotic productions, 
which are nouriſhed in as great perfection as in 
their native ſoil. tt? ; 
Although the Indians ſtill live in the quiet 
poſſeſſion of many large tracts, America, ſo far as 
known, is chiefly claimed, and divided into 
colonies, by three European nations, the Spani- 
ards, Engliſh, and Portugueſe. The Spaniards, 
as they firſt diſcovered it, have the largeſt and 
richeſt portion, extending from New-Mexico 
and Louiſiana, in North-America, to the Straits 
of Magellan, in the South-Sea, excepting the 
large province of Braſil, which belongs to Portu- 
gal; for though the French and Dutch have 
ſome forts upon Surinam and Guiana, they 
ſcarcely deſerve to be conſidered as proprietors 
of any part of the ſouthern continent... * 
Next to Spain, the moſt conſiderable propri- 
etor of America was Great Britain, who derived 
her claim to North-America from the firſt diſco- 
very of that continent by Sebaſtian Cabot, in the 
name of Henry VII. anno 1497, about fix years 
after the diſcovery of South-America by Colum- 
bus, in the name of the king of Spain. This 
country was in general called Newfound-land ; 
a name which is now. appropriated ſolely to an 
iſland upon its coaſt. It was a long time before 


the Engliſh made any attempt to ſettle in this 
; country. 
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* | 
ountry. Sir Walter Raleigh, an uncommon 


genius and a brave commander, firſt ſhowed the 


way, by planting a colony in the ſouthern part, 
which he called Virginia, in honour of his virgin 
miſtreſs Queen Elizabeth. F 

The French indeed, from this period until the 
concluſion of the war before-laſt, laid-a claim to, 
and actually poſſeſſed, Canada, and Louiſiana; 
comprehending all that extenſive inland country 
reaching from Hudſon's-Bay, on the north, to 
Mexico and the gulph of the ſame name, on the 
ſouth. But, in that war, they were not only dri- 
ven from Canada and its dependencies, but obli- 
ged to relinquiſh all that part of Louiſiana lying 
on the eaſt fide of the Miſſiſſippi. And thus the 
Britiſh colonies were preſerved, ſecured, and ex- 
tended ſo far, as to render it difficult to aſcertain 
the preciſe bounds of the empire of Great-Britain 
in North-America. To the northward, they 
might have extended their claims quite to the 
pole itſelf, nor did any nation ſeem inclined to 
diſpute the property of this northernmoſt country 
with them. From that extremity they had a ter- 
ritory extending, ſouthward, to Cape Florida 
in the Gulph ef Mexico, N. Lat. 25*, and con- 
ſequently near 4000 miles long in a direct line - 
And to the weſtward, their boundaries reached 
to 2 unknown even to the Indians of Ca- 
nada, S | 

Of the revolution that has ſince taken place, 
by which a great part of thoſe territories has 
been torn from the Britiſh empire, the hiſtory 
follows in the next Book, 
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American Revolution, 
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BOOK I. 


CHAPTER I. 


State and Character of the Britiſh Colonies at the end of 
the War 1763-—Cauſe of the Diſturbances —Pro- 


_ ceedings in the Colonies, previous to the Commence- 
ment of Hyſlilities. 


Or the riſe and eſtabliſhment of this 

republic, which has given a new face to the weſ- 
tern world, a ſuccin& and impartial narrative ſhall 
in this article be attempted ; in which, however, 
we cannot hope entirely to avoid errors, as they 
are perhaps "unavoidable. The accounts from 

' which: the hiſtorian muſt | derive his information 
are not yet cleared from the miſtakes of prejudice 
and the fabrications of party; when they differ; 


their comparative. authenticity is with difficult 
aſcertained; and they Want, above all, that ſoften- ” 
ing SU they can receive from time alone. : 
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The beginnings--even of the moſt celebrated 


litical inſtitutions-of the old world, are gene- 
rally involved in fable and obſeurity : : The barba- 
rous manners of ſavage tribes in- the early and 
uncultivated ſtate of ſociety, renders the reſearch- 
es of the hiſtorian painful and 'unſatisfaftory. 


Very different were the circumſtances Which 


ve birth to this new republic, Which at a 


ture period, bids fair to ſurpaſs even the ſplen- 


dor of Rome. 


The ſtate of the Britiſh colonies at the conclu- 


ſion of the war in 1763, was fuch as attracted 


the attention of all the politicians in Europe. 
Their flouriſhing condition at that period was re- 
markable and ſtriking; their trade had proſpered 
in the midſt of all the difficulties and diitreſſes of 
a war in which they were ſo nearly and fo imme. 
diately concerned. Their population continued 


on the increaſe, notwithſtanding the ravages and 
depredations that had been ſo fiercely carried on 


by the French, and the native Indians in their al- 


liance. They abounded with ſpirited and active 
individuals of all denominations. They were 


fluſhed with the uncommon proſperity that had 
attended them in their commerical affairs and 


military tranſactions. Hence they were ready 


for all kind of undertakings, and faw no ite 


to their hopes and expectations. 
As they entertained the higheſt opidiinr of 
their value and importance, and of the immenſe 


benefit that Britain derived from its connection 
with them, their notions were adequately hig 
in their own favour. They deemed them- 
N not enn renner ane to * 
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kindneſs and indulgence which the ae 
country could beſtow. 

Although their pretenſions did not amount to 
a perfect equality of advantages and privileges in 
matters of commerce, yet in th-ſe of government 
they thought themſelves. fully competent to the 
taſk of conducting their domeſtic concerns, with 
little or no interference from abroad, Though 
willing to admit the ſupremacy of Great Britain, 
they viewed it with a ſuſpicious eye and with a 
marked defire to reſtrain it within its ſtrict con- 
ſtitutional boundaries. 

Their improvements in all the neceſſary al 


uſcful arts did honor to their induſtry and inge- - 


nuity. Though they did not live in the luxury 
of. Europe, they had all the ſolid and ſubſtantial 
enjoyments of life, and were not unacquainted 
with many of its elegancies and refſinements. 
A circumſlance much to their praiſe is, that 


notwithſtanding their peculiar addicton to thoſe 
occupations of which lacre is che ſole object, 


they were duly attentive to cultivate the field of 


%. 


learningz and they have, ever ſince their firſt 


toundation, been particularly careful to pravide 
tor the education of the riſing progeny. 


Their vaſt augmentation of internal trade and | 
external commerce, was not merely owing to 


their poſition-end facility of communication with 
other parts: ĩt aroſe alſo from their natural turn 
and temper, full of ſchemes and projects; ever 
aiming at new diſcoveries, and continually em- 
ployed in the ſearch of the means - improving 
their condition. 

Their condition carried them i into every 


ter from hence profit * be derived. There 


Was 
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ſion of the war in 1763, was fuch as attracted 
the attention of all the politicians in Europe. 
Their flouriſhing condition at that period was re- 
markable and ſtriking; their trade had proſpered 


in the midſt of all the difficulties and diitreſſes of 


a war in which they were ſo nearly and ſo imme- 
diately concerned. Their population continued 

on the increaſe, notwithſtanding the ravages and 
depredations that had been ſo hercely carried on 


by the French, and the native Indians in their al- 
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individuals of all denominations. They were 


fluſhed with the uncommon proſperity that had 
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5 kindneſs, and indulgence which the cker i 


Ss country could beſtow. 

. Although their pretenſions did not amount to 
ad a perfect equality of advantages and privileges in 
hk matters of commerce, yet in th-ſe of government 
y. they thought themſelves: fully competent to the 
& talk of conducting their domeſtic concerns, with 
4a little or no interference from abroad. Though 


= willing to admit the ſu 1 of Great Britain, 

| they viewed it with a {uſpicious eye and with a 
la. marked defire to reſtrain it within its ſtrict con- 
red ſtitutional boundaries. 
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nuity. Though they did not live in the luxury 
of Europe, theꝝ had all the ſolid and ſubſtantial 
enjoyments of life, and were not unacquainted 
with many of its elegancies and refſinements. 
A circumſlance-much to their praiſe is, that 


they were duly attentive to cultivate the field of 
leu ning; and they have, ever ſince their firſt 
foundation, been particularly careful to provide 
for the education of the rifing progeny. 


their poſition and facility of communication with 
other parts: it-aroſe alſo from their natural turn 
and temper, full of ſchemes and projects; ever 
aiming at new diſcoveries, and continually em- 
ployed in the ſearch of the means of improving 
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was ſcarcely any port of the American hemiſ. 


phere to which they 
navigation. 


commerce, they added an equa 
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They 


had not extended theit 


were continually exploring 
new ſources of trade, and 'were found' in 5 
ſpot where buſineſs could be tranſacted. 
Jo this extenſive and inceſſant application to 


| vigilance in the 


adminiſtration of their affairs at home. "Whats 
ever could conduce to the amelioration of the 
foil they poſſeſſed, to the progreſs of agriculture, 
or to the improvement of their domeſtic cifcum- 
ſtances, was attended to with ſo” much labour 
and care, that it may be ftriftly ſaid that Nature 
had given them nothing of which they ns not 
make the moſt. 

In the midſt of this Khrkude and foil-in mat- 
tere of buſineſs, the affairs pf government were 
conducted with ſteadineſs, prudence; and lenity, 
ſeldom experienced, and never exceeded, in the 


beſt regulated countries of Europe. 


IT 


Such was the ſituation of the Britiſh: eres 


10 


general throughout North-America, and of 


the New-England provinces in particular, When 
the pacification above-mentioned opened one of 
the moſt remarkable ſcenes that ever r 
ed the attention of the world. : 
In treating of the American reveliditudt 4 12. 
become a faſhion with the "Engliſh Writers to 


a{cribe that event to the ſucceſsful: intrigue 


of 


the French government. Inſtead of cute mpla. 
ting it, with the characteriſtic phfoſephy of 
their country, as the reſult of a conteſt between 
the deſire of power, and the abhorrence of op- 
preſſion, they have ſought the origin of the evil 


1. Any fource rather thän their „ 


or AMERICA, m7 


and have endeavoured at once, to huſh che re- 

proaches of their political conſcience, and to gra- 
tify the cravings of their national. animoſity, in 
wild conjectures of -a- ſcheme. formed by their, | 
neighbours--to divide the Britiſh Empire, and in 
declamatory invectives againſt, the. Gallic faith 
and honour. Thus it has been repeatedly afſer-. - 
ted, that the French having long viewed, with 
equal envy. and apprehenſion, the flouriſhing 
ſtate of the colonies. which, Britain bad founded- 
in America, began. immediately after the peace of 
Paris to carry into execution their project for 
ſeparating thoſe colonies from the mother coun- 
try. Secret emiſlaries, it is ſaid, were employed 
in ſpreading diſſatisfaction among the colonies ;' 
and the effects produced by theſe machinating- - 
ſpirits are deſcribed to have been a rapid diminu- _ - 
tion of that peculiar warmth of attachment, 
which the iohabitaats of North-America had 
hitherto demonſtrated for the mother country; 
the excitement of a jealouſy which led them to 
view her rather in the light of a ſovereign than 
of a patent; and the introduction of a hoſtile 
policy which taught them to examine, with a 
ſcrupulous nicety, the nature of thoſe ties that 
rendered them parts of her empire. That ſuch 
emiſſaries Were ever employed, is a fact unſup- 
ported by any document Which the purity of 
hiſtorical truth can admit; and although the ef- 
fects here deſcribed, have certainly appeared, it 
muſt be remembered that their appearance fol- 
lowed, but did not precede, the attempts of 


- 


Vritain upon the rights and liberties of 8 


hy mere artifice and addreſs to have aliekated 


we affections of che colopiſts from, theit mother 
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country, at the cloſe of a war in which their in- 


roreſts and feelings had been interwoven with 
more than uſual ftrength and energy, was a taſk 
of infinite difficulty z, nos ſurely to be accompliſh= 
ed in the ſhort period between the declaration of 
rence in 1761, and the promulgati on of the firſt 
obnoxious acts of the Britiſh parliament in 176, 
But, if we trace theſe effects ta another cauſe, to a 
hove of liberty, and a quick ſenſe of injury, their 
ny pearance will be natural and juſt; conſiſtent 
with the American character, and correſponding 
with the conduct which was difplayed in all the 
viciſſitudes that attended the revolt. e 
- In March, 1764, a bill was paſſed, by which 
heavy duties were hid on goods imported by 


the colonifts from fack Welt-ladia Iflands as 


did not belong to Great Britain; at the ſame 
time that theſe duties were to be paid into the 
exchequer in ſpecie; and in the ſame ſe ſſion ano- 
ther bill was framed to reſtrain the currency of 
paper money in the colonies themſelves. Not 
only the principle of taxation, but the mode of 
colſectioa was confidered as an unconſtitutional 


and oppreflive innovation; from the penalties 


incurred by an infraction of the acts of parlia- 
ment, might be recovered in the courts of admi- 
ralty, before a fingle judge {whoſe ſalary was the 
fruit'of the forfeitures he decreed) without trial 
by jury, or any of the other benefits of eommon 
law juriſprudence. Theſe acts coming d cloſe 
to each ot her threw the whole continent into the 
utmoſt ferment Vchement remonſtrances were 
made to the miniſtry, and every argument made 
uſe of that reaſon or ingenuity could ſuggeſt, but 
to no purpoſe.” Their 6 
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rinced a great number of people in Britain; and. 
thus the American cauſe ee eee 


vain, at laſt united in an agreement to . no 
more of the manufactures of Great Britain, but 
to — to the utmoſt of their power every 
thing of that kind among themſelves. Thus the 
Britiſh manufacturers alſo became a party againſt 
the miniſtry, und did not fail to exprefs their re- 
ſentment in the ſtrongeſt terms; but the miniſtry 
were not to. be ſo eaſily daunted, and — 
proceeded to the laſt ſtep of their intended plan, 
which was to lay un ſtamp duties throughout the 
continent. Prev us to this indeed, ſeveral 2 
tions were paſſed in faraur of the commerce 
the colonies; but they bad now. imbibed fu 
— fentiments of the Britiſh 3 
that they paid very little regard to any 
pretended: to de done in their favour ; or "if the 
acts made any (favourable ipapreflion, it was 
quickly obliterated by the news dt the fla 
The reaſon given for this act, fo exceedingly ob- 
noxious, was, that a fury might be raiſed ſuffici- 
ent for the defence of the colonies againſt a 
toreign enemy; but this pretence was ſo far from 
giving apy ſatisfaction. to the Americans, that it 
excited their indi to the utmoſt degree. 
They not only aſſerted that they were abundant= 
ly able to defend themſelves ＋ any foreigu 
enemy, but denied that the Britiſh Periament 5 
had any to tax them at all. | 
It world be ſuperſluous to enter into any argu- 
ments uſæd by the contending parties on this im- 
ent ag E was evident that the matter 


Pi 
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was not to be decided by argument, but by force 
of arms; and the Britiſh miniftry, too confident 
of the authority and. power of that country, 
determined to carry on matters with an high 
hand, to terrify the coloniſts into an implicit ſub- 
jection, or, if that would not do, to compel them 
to it by force. The ſtamp- act, after a violent 
oppoſition 1 in parliament, was paſſed, and its re- 
ception in America was ſuch as might have been 
expected. The news, and the act itſelf, firſt ar- 
rived at Boſton, where the bells were muffled 
and rung a funeral peal. The act was firſt 
hawked about the ſtreets with a Death's head, 
affixed to it, and ſtyled the . Folly of England, 
and the Ruin of America; and afterwards 
publicly burnt by the enraged populace: The 
ſtamps themſelves were ſeized and deſtroyed, un- 
leſs brought by men of war, or kept in- fortified 
places; thoſe ho were to receive the ſtamp 
duties were compelled to reſign their oſſices; 
and fuch of the Americans as ſided with go- 
vernment on this occaſion, had their dane 
Tigre and deſtroyed. 2 
Though theſe outrages were commit by 
ak multitude, they were firft connived at by 
thoſe of ſuperior rank, and the principles on 


which they were founded afterwards openly pa- 


tronized by them; and the dactrine became 
general and openly avowed, that Britain had no 
right whatever to tax the een without: mor 
on conſent; oo ends 
It was now. fone: — 2 ei- 
ther to yield to the Americans, by tepealing the 
- obnoxious ſtatutes, or to enforce them by arms. 
T0: ferment had ae itſelf univerſally 
T 0 throughout 
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throrghout the colonies. — firſty and 
after that all the reſt of the provinces, declared 
againſt the right of Britain to- lay on taxes in 
America ; and that every attempt to veſt others 
with this power beſides the king, ot the govern- 
or of the province and his general aſſembly, was 
illegal, unconſtitutional, and unjuſt. Non-impor- 
tation agreements were every whece entered into; 
and it was even refolved to prevent the ſale of 
any more Britiſi goods after the preſent year. 
American manufactures, though dearer, as well 
as inferior in quality to the + Britiſh, were uni- 
verſally preferred. An aſſociation was entered 
into againſt eating of lamb, in order to promote 
the growth of wool; and the ladies with cheer- 
fulneſs agreed to renounce the uſe of every ſpe- 
cies of ornament manufactured in Britain. Such 
a general and alarming confedetacy determined 
the miniſtry to repeal ſome of the moſt obnox- 
ious ſtatutes ; and to this they were the more in- - 
clined by a petition from the firſt American con- 
greſs, held at New York in te begjaging: of 
October 1765. 
be ſtamp-act wattberefore repealed, to ho 
univerſal joy of the Americans, and indeed 
to the general ſatisfaction of the Engliſh, waoſe 
manufactures had begun to ſuffer very ſeverely 
in conſequence of the American aſſociation, 
pp The diſputes on the ſubject with- 
out doors, however, were by no means ſilenced, 
but each party continued to argue the caſe as 
violently as ever: The celebrated Dr Benjamin 
Franklin was, on this occaſion examined before 
the Houſe of Commons a N pn Was in 
. as * 
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That the tax in queſtion was impracticabſe 
and ruinous. "Phe very attempt hsd ſb far ali- 
enated the affection of the colonies, that they be- 
haved in a leſs friendly manner towards the na- 
tives of England than before; conſidering the 
whole nation as confpiring againſt their liberty; 
and the parliament as willing rather 'to:appreſs 
than to ſupport and affiſt them. America, in 
fact, did not ſtand in any need of Britiſh manu - 
factures, having already begun to conſtruct ſuch 
as might be deemed abſolutely neceſſary, and that 
with fuch ſucceſs, as left no doubt of their arriv- 
ing in a ſhort time at perfection. The elegan- 
cies of drefs had already been renounced for 
manufactures of the American kind, though 
— inferior; and the bulk of the people, oon. 

'of farmers, were ſuch as could in no way 
boy by the want of Britiſh commodities, 
as having every neceſſary * within themſtlves. 
Materials of all kinds were to be had in plenty: 
the wool was fine; flax grew in great abun 
dance ; aud iron was oy whore" m__ be 1 

with.“ e 
The doctor alfo inſiſted, That * Ameridavs 
had been greatly miſrepreſented ; that they had 
been traduced as void of gratitude and affection 
for the parent ſtate ; than which nothing” could 
be more contrary to truth. In the War of 12757 
they had, at their own expence, raiſed an afmy 
of 25,000 men; and in that of 1739, they allif 
ed the Britiſh expeditions againſt 'South-America 
with ſeveral thouſand men, and had made many 
brave exertions againſt the French in North- 
America. It was faid that the war of 1755 had 
been undertaken in the defence of the-colonies - : 
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bat the truth was, that it originated | from a 
conteſt about the limits betwen Canada and 
Nova- Scotia, and in defence of the Englifh rights 
to trade on the Ohio. The Americans, however, 
would ſtill cominue to act with their uſual 
fidelity; and, were any war to break out in 
which: they had no concern, they would ſhow: 


themſelves as ready as cver to aſſiſt the parent 


ſtate to the utmoſt of their power, and would 
never fail to manifeſt their readineſs in contribu- 
ting to the emergencies of government when 
called to do ſo in a regular and NS 
manner. 

The miniſdry iv were conſcious; that i in repealing 
this obnoxious act, they yielded to the Ameri- 
cans z and therefore, to ſupport, as they thought, 
the digaity of Great Britain, it was judged pro- 
per to publift a declaratory. bill, ſetting. forth 
the authority of the mother-country over der 
colonies, and her power to bind them by laws 
and ſtatutes: in all caſes whatever. This much 
diminiſhed the joy with which the repeal of the 
ſtamp- act was received in America. It was con- 
ſidered as a proper reaſon to enforce any claims 
equally prejudicial with the ſtamp-act, which 
might hereafter be ſet up; a ſpirit of jealouſy: 
pervaded the whole continent, and a ftrong party 
was formed, watchful on every - occaſion to 
guard en the RK Aa PIs of the Britils 
power. 

It was not on before an |. occaGon offered, 
in which the Americans manifeſted a ſpirit of 
independency;z and that inſtead of being bound 
by the Britiſh legiſlature in all caſes, they would 


an n by it in the moſt n 
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The Rockingham miniſtry had paſſed an act, 
proyided the troops ſtationed in different parts 
of the colonies with ſach accommodations as 
were neceſſary for them. The aſſembly of New 
York, however, took upon them t) alter the 
mode of execution preſcribed by the act of pat la- 
ment and to ſubſtitute one of their own. This 

gave very great offence to the new miniſtry, and 
rendered them, though compoſed of thoſe: WhO 
bad been active againſt the ſtamp- bill, leſs fa- 
vourble to the colonies than in all probability 
they would otherwiſe have been. An unlucky 
circumſtance at the ſame time occurred, which: 
threw. every thing once more into confulion. 
One of the new miniſtry, Mr. Charles Townſ- 
bend, having declared that he could find a way 
of taxing the Americans without giving ee 
Was — upon to propoſe his plan. This was 
by impoſing a duty upon tea, paper, painters. 

eolours, . glaſs imported into America. Lhe 

conduct of the New York aſſembly, reſpecting 
the; troops; and that of Boſton, which had pro- 
ceeded in à ſimilar manner, cauſed this bill to 
meet with leis oppoſition than otherwiſe-it might 
have done. As a puniſhment to the refractory 
aſſemblies, the legiſlative power was taken from 
that of New York, until it ſhould. fully comply: 
with the terms of the act. Tbat of Boſton. at 
laſt ſubmitted with reluctance. The bill for the 
new taxes Was quickly pailed, and ſent to Ames»; 
rica-aul. 1768. 

A fer ment e 
by the ſtamp-act now taok place throughout. 
the: continent. Ihe populace renewed their out- 
| rage: a; thus of Merle ſtation entered ove. 

| regular 
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regular! aſſociations againſt it. | Clitevlar letters 
were ſent from Maſſachuſetts colony to all the 

reſt, ferting forth the injuſtice and impropri 

of the behaviour of the Britiſh legiſlature. Meet 

ings were held in all the principal towns; in 
which it was propoſed to leſſen tie conſumption 
of foreign manufactures, by giving proper en- 
couragement to their on. Continual diſputes 
enſued betwixt the governors and general aſfem- 
blies of their provinces, which were much bn 
tened by a letter from lord Shelburne to 
nor Bernard of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, contain 
complaints of the people he governed. The * 
ſembly exaſperated to the higheſt degree, n 
their governor with having miſrepreſentech ern 

to the court of Britain, required him to i 
— the letters be had ſent; aud, om his 
refuſal, wrote" letters to the Engliſh miniftry, ac- 
cuſing him of miſrepreſentation and partiality, 
complaining at the ſame time moft-grieyoufly of 
the proceedings of parliamerit, as utterly” ſub- 
verſive of the liberties of America, and the - rights 
ob Britiſh fubje&s. 

The governor, at a loſs bew defend him- 
ſelf, prorogued the aſſembly; and in hg ſpeech 

on the vecaſion, gave a looſe to his reſentment, 

—— the members of ambitious deſigus, in- 
compatible with thoſe of dutiful and loyal fu. 'Y 
jects. To counteract the circular letter of the 'Y 
province of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, Lord © Hillſbos | 
rough, ſecretary for the American department, ] 
ſent another tothe governors of the different.'co- - 
lonies, reprobating the other as fault of tnifrepre- 
ſentation, and tending to extite à rebellion 
againſt the authority of the parent ſtate. = 
"I | q Matters 
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Matters now haſtened to a criſis. The go- 


vernor had been ordered to proceed with vigour, | 


and by no means to ſhew any diſpoſition to yield 
to the people as formerly. In particular the 
were deſired to reſcind that reſolution by which 
they had written the circular letter above men- 
tioned; and, in caſe of a refuſal, it was told 
them, "that they would be diſſolved. As this 
letter had been framed by the reſolutions. of a 
former houſe, they defired, after a week's con- 
ſultation, that a receſs might be granted to con- 
ſult with their conſtituents; but this being re- 
fuſed, they came to a determination, 9a againſt 
17, to adhere to the reſolution which produced 
the circular letter. At the ſame. time a letter 
was ſent to Lord Hillſborough, and a meſſage 
tothe, yernor, in juſtification. of their proceed- 
pegs oh both they expreſſed themſelves. with 

fuck freedom as was by no means calculated to 
cord with the ſentiments: of thoſe in power. 
12 hey inſiſted that they had a right to communicate 
their ſentiments to their fellow ſubjects upon 
matters of ſuch importance; complained: of the 
requiſition to reſcind the circular letter as un- 


conſtitutional and unjuſt; and particularly in- 


ſiſted, that they were repreſented as harbouring 
ſeditious deſigns, when they were doing nothing 
but what was lawful and right. At the ſame 
time they condemned the late acts of parliament 
as highly oppreſſive and ſubverſive of pecan 
The whole was concluded. with a liſt of accuſa- 
tions againſt their governor, repreſenting him as 
unfit to continue in his ſtation, and en 
the wg. _ Aly; is * N 
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. Theſe proceedings were followed by a violent 
tumuft at Boſton. A veſſel belonging to a capi- 
tal trader had been ſeized in conſequence of his 
having neglected ſome of the new regulations; 


and being taken under the protection of a man f 


war at that time lying in the harbour, the popu- 
lace attacked the houſes of the commiſſioners; of 
exciſe, broke their windows, deſtroyed the col- 
lector's boats and obliged the cuſtomhouſe of- 


ſicers to take refuge in Caſtle William, nated 
at the entrance of the harbour. 


The governor now took the lat hep it in his | 


power to put .a. ſtop to the violent proceedings 
of his aſſembly, by diſſolving it entirely; but 
this was of little moment. Their behaviour had 
been highly approved by the other colonies, who 
had written letters to them expreſſive of their ap- 
probation. After the diſſolution dt. the aſſembly, 
frequent meetings of the people were held in Boſ- 
ton, which ended in a remonſtrancs to the gover- 
nor, to the ſame purpoſe. as ſome of the former; 
but concluding with a. requeſt, ;that he would. 


take upon him to order the king's Wer. out n 
the harbour. 


While the diſpolition .c of the 8 Was 


thus more and more irritated, news arrived that 
the agent for the colony had not been allowed to 
deliver their petition to the king; it having been 
objected, that the aſſembly without the governor 
was not ſufficient authority. This did not con- 
tribute to allay the ferment;; and it Was further: 
augmented by the news that a number of troops 
had been ordered to repair to ne to Keep the 
inhabitants in awe. | 


7X end. 
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A dreadful alarm now took place. The pco- 
ple called on the governor to convene a general 


aſſembly, in order to remove their fears of the 


military; Who, they ſaid, wete to be aſſembled 
to overthrow their liberties, and force obedience 
to laws to which they were entirely averſe. The 
governor replied, it was no longer in his power 


to call an aſſembly z having, in his laſt inſtructions 


from England, been required to wait the king's 
orders, the matter being then under confideration 
at home. Being thus refuſed, the people took 
upon themſelves the formation of an aſſembly, 
which they called a conventzon. The proceedings 
and reſolutions of this body naturally partook 
of the temper and. diſpoſition of the late aſſem- 


- bly but they went a ſtep farther, and having 


voted that there is apprehenſion in the minds 
of many of an approaching rupture with France,” 


requeſted the inhabitants to put themſelves in 


a poſture of defence againſt any ſudden attack of 
an enemy; and circular letters were directed to 
all the towns in the province, acquainting them 
with the reſolutions that had been taken in the 


capital, and exhorting them to proceed in the 


fame manner. The town of Hatfield alone re- 
fuſed its concurrence. The convention, however, 


thought proper to aſſure the governor of their 


pacific intentions, and renewed their "requeſt 


that an aſſembly might be called; but being re- 
fuſed any audience, and threatened with being 


treated as rebels, they at laſt thought proper to 
diſſolve of themſelves, and ſent over to Britain a 
circumſtantial account of their proceedings, with 
the rea'on of their having aſſembled in the man- 
ner already mentioned. 

The 
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The expected troops arrived on the very day 
on which the convention broke up, and had 
ſome houſes in the town fitted up for their re- 
ception. Their arrival had a conſiderable influ- 


_ ence on the people, and for ſome time ſeemed to 


put a ſtop to their diſturbances; but the ſpirit of 
the people was now fo much rouſed, that it was 
impoſlible to quench the flame. The late outra- 
geous behaviour in Boſton had given the greateſt 
offence in England'z and, notwithſtanding all the 


efforts of oppoſition, an addreſs from both houſes . 


cf parliament” was preſented to the king; in 
which the behaviour of the colony of Maſſa- 
chuſetts-Bay was ſet forth in the moſt 'ample 
manner, and the moſt: vigoruus meaſures recom- 
mended for reducing them to obedience. - The 


Americans, however, continued ſtedfaſt in the. 


ideas they had adopted. Though the troops 
had for ſome time quieted the dilturbances, yet 
the calm continued no longer than they appear- 
ed reſpectable on account of their number; but 
as ſoon as this was diminiſhed by the departure 
of a large detachment, the remainder were treat- 
ed with contempt, and it was even reſolved to 
expel them altogether. - The country people 
took up arms for this purpoſe,” and were to 


have aſſiſted their friends in Boſton 3 but before 


this defipn could- be in execution, an event 
happened which put an end to every idea of re- 
conciliation betwixt the contending parties. 


On the 5th of March 1970, a ſcuffle happen- 


ed between the ſoldiers and a party of the town's 
people. The inhabitants poured in from all 
quarters to the aſſiſtance of their fellow. citizens: 
| hs P 2 a violent 
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a violent tumult enſued, during which the military 
fired upon the mob, killing and woundin 
ſeveral of them. The whole province now roſe 


in arms, and the ſoldiers were obliged to retire 
to Caſtle William to prevent their being cut in 


pieces. Let it be remembered, however, to the 
praiſe of American virtue, that, on the trial, not- 


withſtanding popular prejudice and apprehenſion, 


the captain and fix of the men were acquitted, 
two men only being found guilty of manſlaygh- 
ter. In other reſpects the determinations of the 
Americans continued, if poſible, more firm than 


ever, until at laſt government, determining to act 


with vigour, and at the ſame time to behave with 
as much condeſcenſion as poſſible, without aban- 
doning their principles, repealed all the duties 
lately laid on, that of tea alone excepted. This 
was left on purpoſe to maintain the dignity of 


the crown of Britain; and it was thought that 


it could not be productive of any diſcontent in 
America, as being an affair of very little moment, 
the produce of which was not expected to exceed 
L. 16,000. The oppoſition, however, were ſtre- 
nuous in their endeavours to get this tax hkewile 
abrogated ; inſiſting that the Americans would 
conſider it only as an inlet to others; and that the 
repeal of all the reſt, without this, would aniwer 
no good purpoſe. - The event ſhowed that their 
opinion was well founded. The Amerſcans 
oppoſed the tea-· tax with the fame violence as 
they had done all the reſt: and at laſt, on the 
news that ſalaries had been ſettled on the juſtices 
of the ſuperior court at Boſton, the governor Was 
addreſſed on the ſubject; the meaſure was con- 
Ther. A demned 
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demned in the ſtrongeſt terms z and a committee 
ſelected out of the ſeveral diſtrifts of the colony 
appointed to inquire into it. 

The new 'afſembly proceeded in the moſt for- 
mal manner to diſavow the ſupremacy of the 
Britiſh legiſlature; and accuſed the parliament of 
Britain of having violated the natural righis of 
Americans in a number of inſtances. Copies ot 
the tranſactions of. this aſſembly were tranſmitted 
to every town in Maſſachuſetts, exhorting the 
inhabitants to rouſe themſelves, and exert every 
nerve i 6ppoſition to the iron-hand of oppreſ- 
ſton, which was daily tearing the choiceſt fruits 
irom the fair tree of liberty. The diſturbances 
ban- were alſo” greatly heightened by an accidental 
uties diſcovery that Mr Hutchinſon, governor of 
This Maſſachuſetts-Bay, had written ſeveral confiden- 


— - - 


ty of tial letters to people in power in England; com- 
that plaining of the behaviour of the province, recom- 
at in mending vigorous meaſures againſt- them, and, 
nent, mong other things, aſſerting, that “ there muſt 
.ceed d an abridgment- of what is called Britiſh 
ſtre- iberty.“ Letters of this kind had fallen into the 
ewiſe hands of che agent for the colony at London. 
rould They were immediately tranſmitted to Boſton, 
it the where the aflembly was fitting, by whom they 
wer were laid before the governor, who was thus re- 
their duced to à very mortifying ſituation. Loſing 


Cans _ idea of reſpect or frieudſtip for him as 
ce as their governor, they inffantly difpatched a peti- 
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n the tion to the king, requeſting him to remove the 
ſtices governot and deputy-poverner from their places, 
r Was but to this they not only received no favourable 
con- anſwer,” but the petition klelk Was *cdeclired 
mned croundlels and ſcandalous. 
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Mlf-atters were now ripe for the utmoſt extremi- 
ties on the part of the Americans; and they * 
- were brought on in the followiag manner. t 
Though the colonies had entered into a non - im- ſe 
portation agreement againſt tea as well as all 0 
other commodities from Britain, it had neverthe- d 
leſs found its way into America, though in h 


ſmaller quantity than before. This was ſenſibly 0 
felt by the Eaſt-India Company, who had now Ct 


agreed to pay a large ſum annually to government tl 
in recompence for Which compliance, and to c| 
make up their loſſes in other reſpects, they were h 
empowered to export their tea free from any tl 


duty payable in Britain; and in conſequence of tl 
this permiſſion, ſeveral ſhips freighted with the at 


commodity were ſent to North-America, and p 
proper agents appointed for diſpoſing of it. The re 
Americans now perceiving that the tax was thus ct 
likely to be enforced whether they would or not, ti 


determined to take every poſſible method to p 
prevent the tea from being landed, as well Know- . 
ing that it would be impoſſibe. to hinder the ſale, 0 
ſhould the commodity once be brought on ſhore. tk 
For this purpoſe the people aſſembled in great b 


numbers, forcing thoſe to whom the tea was con- d 
ſigned to reſign their offices, and to promiſe ſo- ff 
lemnly never to reſume them; and committees p 
were appointed to examine the accounts of mer- Vi 
_ "chants, and make public teſts, declaring ſuch as tl 
would not take them, enemies: to their country. tl 
Not was this behaviour confined tothe colony te 


- Maſſachuſerts-Bay 3 the reſt of the pravinces P 
entered into the conteſt with the ſame Warmth, WM 
and manifeſted the ſame FIG to ee h 
this ian of their rights. 5 p 
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In the midſt of this confuſion three ſhips laden 


with tea arrived in Boſton ; but ſo much were 


the captains. alarmed at the diſpoſition which 
ſcemed to prevail among the people, that they 
offered, providing: they could obtain the proper 


diſcharges from the tea conſignees, cuſtom- 


houſe, and governor, to return to Britain with- 
out landing their cargoes. The parties con- 


cerned, however, though they durſt not order 
the tea to be landed, refuſed to grant the diſ- 


charges required. The ſhips ; therefore, would 
have been obliged to remain in the harbour; but 
the people apprehenſive that if they remained 
there the tea would be landed in ſmall quantities 
and diſpoſed, of in ſpite of every endeavour ty 


prevent it, reſolved to deitroy it at once. This 


reſolution was executed with equal ſpeed and ſe- 
crecy. The very evening after the abovemen- 
tioned diſcharges had been refuſed, a number of 
people dreſſed like Mohawk Ladiges boarded the 


ſhips, and threw into the fea their whole cargoes, 
confiltiag ot 342 cheſts of tea; after which 
they retired without making any ful ther diſtur- 


bance, or doing any other damage. No tea was 
deſtroyed in other places, though the ſame 
ſpirit Was every where manifeſted. | At Philadel- 
phia the pilots were enjoined not to conduct the 
veſſels up the river ; and at New-York, though 
the governor. cauſed ſome tea to be landed under 
the protection of a man of War, he was obliged 


to deliver it up to the cuſtody. of the people to 


prevent its being ſold. 
The deſtruction of the tea at Boſton, which 


bappened in November 1 573, Was the immediate 


prelude to the diſaſters attending civil diſcord. 
Government 
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Government finding themſelves every where in- 
ſulted and deſpiſed, reſolved to enforce their au- 
thority by all poſſible means; and as Boſton 
had been the principal ſcene of the riots and 
outrages, it was determined to puniſh that city 
in an exemplary manner, Parliament was ac- 
quainted by a meſſage from his majeſty with the 


_undu:iful behaviour of the city of Boſton, as 


well as of all the colonies, recommending at the 
ſame time the moſt vigorous and fpirited exer- 
tions to reduce them to obedience. The parlia- 


ment in its addreſs promiſed a ready compliance; 


and, indeed, the Americans ſeemed now to: have 
loſt many of their partiſans. It was propoſed 
to lay a fine on the town of Boſton equal to the 
price of the tea which had been deſtroyed, and 
to ſhut up its port by armed veſſels until the 
refractory ſpirit of the inhabitants ſhould de 
ſubdued; which, it was thought, muſt-quickly 
yield, as a total ſtop would thus be put to their 
trade. The bill was ſtrongly oppoſed on the 
ſame grounds that the other had been; and it 
was predicted, that, inſtead of having any ten- 
dency to recencile or ſubdue the Americans, it 
would infallibly exaſperate them beyond any 
poſſibility of a reconciliation. The petitions 
againſt it, prefented by the © colony's agent, 
pointed out the fame conſequence in the ſtrong- 
eſt terms, and in the moſt poſitive-manner decla- 
red that the Americans never would ſuhmit to 
it; but ſuch was the infatuation attending every 
rank and degree of men, that it never was ima- 
gined the Americans would dare to reſiſt the 
parent ſtate openly, but would in che end ſubmit 
implicitly to her commands. In this n 
. N a thir 
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2 third bill was propoſed for the impartial 'admi- 
niſtration of juſtice on ſuch perſons as might be 
employed in the ſuppteſſion of riots and tumults 
in the province of Maſſachuſetts-Bay. By this | 
act it was provided, that ſhould any perſons act- | 
ing in that capacity be indicted for murder, and | 
not able to obtain a fair trial in the province, 
they might be ſent by the governor to England, 1 
or to ſome other colony, if neceſſary, to be tried | =_ 
for the ſuppoſed crime. | 

Theſe three bills having paſſed fo eaſily, the | 
miaiſtry propoſed a fourth, relative to the go- ö 
rernament of Canada; Unie it was ſaid, had | | 
not yet been ſettled on any proper plan. By 
this bill the extent of that province was greatly 
enlarged 3 its affairs were put under the direc- 
tion of a council in which Roman Catholics were 
to be admitted; the Roman catholic: clergy 
were ſecured in their poſſeſſiens and the uſual 
perquiſites from thoſe of their own profeſſion. 
The council above mentioned were to be ap- 
pointed by the crown; to be removable at its 
pleaſure; and to be inveſted with every me; 
tive power, excepting that of taxation. 

No ſooner were theſe: laws made known in 
America, than they cemented the union of the 
colonies almoſt beyond any poſſibility of diffoly- _ 
ing it. The aſſembly of Maſſachuſetts-Bay had | 
palſed a vote againſt the judges accepting fala- 
fies from the crown, and put the queſtion, Whe- 
ther they would accept them as uſual from the 
general aſſembly ? Four anſwered in the affir- 
native z but Peter Olver, the chiet-juſtice, re- 
fuſed, A petition' againſt him, and an accuſa- 
tion, were brought before the governor ;z . 

| he.” 
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the latter refuſed the accuſation, and declined to 
interfere in the matter; but as they {till inſiſted 
for juſtice againſt Mr. Oliver, the governor 
thought proper to put an end to the matter by 
diffolving-the affembly. | 

In this ſituation! of affairs, a new alarm was 
occaſioned by the news of the port-bill. This 
had been totally unexpected, and was received 
with the moſt extravagant expreſſions of dil. 
pleaſure among the populace, and while theſe 
continued, the new governor, General Gage, ar- 
rived from England. He had been choſen to 
this office, on account of his being well acquaint- 
ed with America, and generally agreeable to the 
people; but human wiſdom could not now point 
out a method by which th flame could be allay- 
ed. The firſt act of his office as governor, was 
to remage the aſſembly to Salem, a town 17 miles 
diſtant, M conſequence of the late act. When 
this was intimated to the aſſembly, they replied 
by requeſting him to appoint a day for public 
humiliation fot deprecating the wrath of heaven, 
but met with a refuſal. When met at Salem, 
they paſſed a reſolution; declaring the neceſſity 
of a general congreſs, compoled of delegates 
trom all the provinces, in order to take the at- 
fairs of the colonies at large into conſideration; 
and five gentlemen remarkable for their oppoſi- 
tion to the Britiſh meaſures, were choſen to re- 
preſent that of Maſſachuſetts-Bay. They then 
proceeded with all expedition to draw up a de- 
claration, containing a detail of the grievances 
they laboured under, and the neceſſity of exert- 
ing themſelves apainſt lawleſs power they ſet 
forth the diſregard ſhewn to their petitions, _ 
7: "the 
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mne attempts of Great Britain to deſtroy their an- 
ciht conſtitution z3 and concluded with exhort- 
ing the inhabitants of the colony, to obſtruct, by 
cvery method in their power, ſuch evil deſigns, 
recommending at the fame time a total renuncia- 
tion of every thing imported from Great-Britain, 
till a redreſs of grievances could be procured... 
Intelligence of this declaration. was carried to 
the governor on the very day that it was com- 
pleted z on which he diſſolved the aſſembly. 
This was followed by an addreſs from the inha- 
bitants of Salem in favour of thoſe of Boſton, 
and concluding with theſe remarkable words: 
« By ſhutting up the port of Boſton, ſome ima- 
zine that the courſe of trade might be turned 
kither, and to our. benefit; but nature, in the 
formation of our harbour, forbids our becoming 
rivals in commerce with that convenient mart, — 
were it otherwiſe, we muſt be dead to every idea 
of juſtice, loſt to all feelings of humanity, could 
we indulge one thought to ſeize on wealth, and 
raiſe our fortunes on the ruin of our ſuffering 
neighbours.” | 
It had been fondly hoped by the miniſterial 
party at home, that the advantages which other 
towns of the colony might derive from the anni- 
hilation of the trade of Boſton, would make them 
readily acquieſce in the meaſure of ſhutting up 
that port, and rather rejoice in it than other- 
viſe; but the words of the addreſs abovemen- 
toned, Teemed to preclude all hope of this kind; 
and ſubſequent tranſactions ſoon manifeſted it to 
de totally vain. No ſooner did intelligence ar- 
ive of the remaining bills paſſed in the ſeſſion of 
1774, than the cauſe of Boſton became the m 
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of all the colonies. . The port-bill had already 
occaſioned violent commotions throughout them 
all. It had been reprobated in provincial meer- 
ings, and reſiſtance even to the laſt had been re- 
commended againſt fuch oppreſſion. In Virgi- 
nia, the firſt of June, the day on which the port 
of Boſton was to be ſhut up, was held as a day 
of humiliation, and a public interceſſion in fa- 
vour of America, was enjoined. The ſtyle of 
the prayer enjoined at this time was, that God 
would give the people one heart and one mind, 
firmly to oppoſe every invaſion of the American 
rights.“ The Virginians, however, did not con- 
tent themſelves with acts of religion. They re- 
commended in the ſtrongeſt manner, a general 
congreſs. of all the colonies, as fully perſuaded 
that an attempt to tax any colony in an arbitrary 
manner, was in reality an attack upon them all, 
and muſt ultimately end in the ruin of them all. 
The provinces of New York and Pennſylva- 
n'a, however, were leſs ſanguine than the reſt, 
being ſo cloſely connected in the way of trade 
With Great Britain, that the giving it up entirely 
appeared a matter of the moſt ſerious magnitude, 
and not to be thought of but after every other 
method had failed. The intelligence of the re- 
maining bills reſpecting Boſton, however, ſpread 
a freſh alarm throughout the continent, and 
fixed thoſe who had ſeemed to be the moſt wa- 
vering. The propoſal of giving up all commer- 
_ cial intercourſe was again propoſed ; and con- 
tributions for the inhabitants of Boſton” were 
raiſed in every quarter; and they every day re- 
ceived addreſſes commending them for the heroic 
eourage with which they ſuſtained their * 
| | The 
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The Boſtonians on their part were not want- 
ing in their endeavours to promote the general 
cauſe. An agreement was framed,” which in 
imitation of former times, they called a Solemn 
League 'and Covenant. By this the ſubſcribers 
moſt religiouſly bound themſelves to break off 
all communication with Britain after the expira- 
tion of the month of Auguſt enfuing, until the 
obnoxious acts were repealed ;\at the ſame time 
they engaged neither to purchaſe nor uſe any 
goods imported after that time, and to renounce 
all connection with thoſe who did, or who re- 
fuſed to ſubſcribe to this covenant; threatening 
to publiſh the names of the refractory; which 
at this time was a puniſhment by no means to be 
deſpiſed. Agreements of a ſimilar kind were 
almoſt inſtantaneouſly entered into throughout 
all America. General Gage indeed attempted 
to counteract the covenant by a proclamation, 
wherein it was declared an illegal and traiterous 
combination, threatening with the pains of law 
ſuch as ſubſcribed or countenanced it. But 
matters were too far gone for his proclamations 
to have any effect. The Americans retorted 
the charge of illegality on his own proclamation, 
and inſiſted that the law allowed ſubjects to 
meet in order to conſider of their grievances, and 
aſſociate for relief from oppreſſion. 

Preparations were now made for holding the 
general congreſs fo often propoſed. Philadel- 
phia, as being the moſt central and conſiderable 
town, WAS pitched upon for the place of its 
meeting. The delegates, of whom it was to be 
compoled, were choſen by the repreſentatives af 
cach province, and were in number from two 
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to ſeven for each colony, though no province 
had more than one vote. This firſt congrels, 
which met at Philadelphia, in the beginning of 
September 1774, conſiſted of 5 1 delegates. 'The 
novelty and importance of the meeting excited 
- an univerſal attention; and their tranſactions 
were ſuch as could not but tend to render them 
| veſpectable. Wy 
The firſt act of congreſs was an approbation 
of the conduct of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, and an ex- 
hortation to continue in the ſame ſpirit with which 
they had begun. Supplies for the ſuffering in- 
habitants (whom the operation of the port-bill 
had reduced to great diſtreſs) were ſtrongly re- 
commended ; and it was declared, that in caſe 
of attempts to enforce the obnoxious acts by 
arms, all America ſhould join to aſſiſt the town 
of: Boſton 3 and, ſhould the inhabitants be 
obliged, during the courſe of hoſtilities, to re- 
move further up the country, the loſſes they 
might ſuſtain ſhould be repaired at the public 
ex pence. | A 

They next addreſſed General Gage by letter; 
in which, having ſtated the grievances of the 
people of Maſſachuſetts colony, they informed 
him of the fixed and unalterable determination 
of all the other provinces to ſupport their 
bretheren and to oppoſe the Britiſh acts of parli- 
ament; that they themſelves were appointed to 
watch over the liberties of America; and intreat- 
ed him to deſiſt from military operations, leſt 
fuch hoſtilities might be brought on as would 
fruſtrate all hopes of reconciliation with - the 
parent ſtate. | INT” 
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The next ſtep vas to publiſh a declaration of 
their rights. Theſe they ſummed up in the 


rights belonging to Engliſhmen; and particularly 


inſiſted, that as their diſtance rendered it im- 
poſſible for them to be repreſented in the Britiſh 


parliament, their provincial aſſemblies, with tbe 


governor appointed by the king, conſtituted the 
only legiſlative power within each province, 
They would, however, conſent to ſuch, acts of 
parliament as were evidently calculated merely 
for the regulation of commerce, and ſecuring to 
the parent ſtate the benefits of the American 
trade; hut would never allow that they could 
impoſe any tax on the colonies, for the purpoſe 
of raiſing a revenue, without their conſent. 
They proceeded to reprobate the intention of 
each of the new acts of parliament; and inſiſted 
on all the rights they had enumerated as being 
unalienable, and what none could deprive them 
of. The Canada act they particularly pointed 
out as being extremely inimical to the colonies, 
by whoſe aſſiſtance it had been conquered 3 and 
they termed it “ An act for eſtabliſhing the 
Roman Catholic religion in Canada, aboliſhing 
the equitable ſyſtem © of Engliſh laws, and 
eſtabliſhing a tyranny there. They further de- 
clared in favour of a non-importation and non- 
conſumption of Britiſh goods, until the acts were 


repealed by which duties were impoſed upon tea, 


coffee, wine, ſugar, and molaſſes, imported into 
America, as well as the Boſton port-act, and 
the three others paſſed in the preceeding ſeſſion 
of parliament. - The new regulations againſt the 
Importation. and conſumption of Britiſh commo- 


dities were then drawn up with great ſolemnity; 
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and they concluded with returning the warmeſt pen 
thanks to thoſe members of parliament who had, W Boll 
with ſo much zeal, though without any ſuc. W whi: 


ceſs, - oppoſed the obnoxious acts of parlia- and 
ment. W BEA | 

Their next proceedings were, to frame a peti- W was 
tion to the king, an addreſs to the Britiſh nation, mur 
und another to the colonies; all of which were to | 
ſo much in the uſual ſpirited ſtrain of American Wl fami 
language for ſome time paſt, that it is needleſs to men 
enter into any particular account of them. It is ſemt 
ſufficient to ſay, that they were all drawn up in (tis 
a maſterly manner, and ought to have impreſſed Wl city 
the people of England with a more favourable The 
idea of the Americans than they could at that Wh tow: 
time be induced to entertain. mou 
All this time the diſpoſition of the people had the 
correſponded with the warmeſt wiſhes of con- ſuch 
greſs. The firſt of June had been kept as a faſt, their 
not only throughout Virginia, where it was fubſi 
firſt propoſed, but through the whole continent. ¶ they 
Contributions for the diſtreſſes of Boſton had T 
been raiſed throughout America, and people of I their 
all ranks ſeemed to be particularly touched with Wl plan 
them. Even thoſe who ſeemed to be molt BW coun 
| likely to derive advantage from them, took no their 
opportunity, as has been already inſtanced in the WW Prop 
caſe of Salem. The inhabitants of Marblehead WW fome 
alſo ſhewed a noble example of magnanimity-in WW cur. 
the preſent caſe. Though ſituated in the neigh- for 
bourhood of Boſton, and molt likely to derive I but f 
benefit from diſtreſſes, they did not attempt to and 
take any advantage, but generouſly offered the I mani 
uſe of their harbour to the Boſtonians, as well W.*'t © 
as their wharfs and warehouſes, free of all ex- 

| - pence. 
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which greatly augmented the general jealouſy 
and diſſatisfaction ; the country was ready to 
riſe at a moment's warning; and the experiment 
was made by giving a falſe alarm that the com- 


munication between the town and country was 


to be cut off, in order to reduce the former by 
famine to a compliance with the acts of parlia- 
ment. On this intelligence, the country people aſ- 
ſembled in great numbers, and could not be 
ſitisfied until they had ſent meſſengers into the 
city to enquire into the truth of the report. 
Theſe meſſengers were enjoined to inform the 
town's people, that if they ſhould be ſo puſillani- 
mous as to make a ſarrender of their liberties, 
the province would not think itfelf bound by 
ſuch examples; and that Britain, by breaking 
their original charter, had anuulled the contract 
ſubſiſting between them, and left them to act as 
.they thought proper. 

The people in every other reſpect manifeſted 
their inflexible determination to adhere to the 
plan they had fo long followed. The new 
counſellors and judges were obliged to reſign 
their offices, in order to preſerve their lives and 
properties from the fury of the multitude. In 
ſome places they ſhut up the avenues. to the 
court-houſes ; and, when required to make way 
for the judges, replied, that they knew of none- 
but ſuch as were appointed by the ancient uſage 
and cuſtom of the. provikce. - Every where they 


manifeſted the moſt ardent defire of learning the> 


art of war z and every individual who could bear 
arms, 
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pence. In the mean time the Britiſh forces at 
Boſton were continually increaſing in number, 
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arms was moſt aſſiduous in procuring them, 
and learning their exerciſe. 
Matters at laſt proceeded to ſuch an height, 
that General Gage thought. proper to fortify 
the neck of land which joins the town of Boſton 
to the continent. This, though undoubtedly a 
prudent meaſure in his ſituation, was exclaimed 
againſt by the Americans in the moſt vehement 
manner; but the General, inſtead of giving car 
to their remonſtrances, deprived them of all 
power of acting againſt himſelf, by ſeizing the 
provincial powder, ammunition, . and milit 
ſtores at Cambridge and Charleſtown. This 
excited fuch indignation, that it was with the 
utmoſt difficulty the people could be reſtrained 
from marching to.. Boſton and | attacking the 
troops. Even in the town itſelf, the company. of 
cadets that uſed to attend him diſbanded them- 
ſelves, and returned the ſtandard he had as uſual 
preſented them with on his acceſſion to the 
government. This was occaſioned by bis having 
deprived the celebrated patriot John Hancock, 
afterwards preſident of the congreſs, of his com- 
miſſion as colonel of the cadets. A ſimilar in- 
{tance happened of a provitcial colonel having 
accepted of a ſeat in the new council; upon 
which 24 officers. of his regiment reſigned their 
commiſſions in one day. | 
In the mean time a meeting was held of the 
2rincipal inhabitants of the towns. adjacent ta 
ſton. The purport of this was publicly: to 
renounce all obedience to the late acts of parlia- 
ment, and to form an engagement to indemnity 
ſuch as ſhould be proſecuted on that * | 
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the. members. af the new. conndil-:wers decked 


violators of the rights of their country ; all ranks 
degrees were exhorted to learn the uſe of 
arms; and the receivers of the public revenue 
were ordered not to deliver it into the treaſury, 
but to retain it in their own hands till the conſtitu- 
tion ſhould be reſtored, or a provincal congreſs 
diſpoſe of it otherwiſe. Kt 

A remonſtrance againſt the fortifications on 
Boſton Neck was next prepared; in which, 
however, they {till declared their unwillingneſs 
to proceed to any hoſtile meaſures; aſſerting 
only as uſual their firm determination not to ſub- 
mit to the acts of parliament they had already 
ſo much complained of. The governor, to re- 
ſtore tranquillity, if poſſible, called a general aſ- 
ſembly; but ſo many of the council had reſigned 
their ſeats, that he was induced to countermand 
its ſitting by proclamation. This meaſure, how- 
ever was deemed illegal; the aſſembly met at 
Salem; and, aſter waiting a day for the governor, 
voted themſelves into a provincial congreſs, of 
of which Mr Hancock was choſen. preſident. 


A committee was immediately appointed, who 


waited on the governor with a remonſtrance con- 
cerning the fortifications on Boſton Neck; but 
nothing of conſequence took place, both parties 
mutually criminating each other. The winter 
was now coming on, and the governor, to avoid 
quartering the ſoldiers upon the inhabitants, 
propoſed to erect barracks for them; but the 
ſelect- men of Boſton compelled the workmen to 
deſiſt. | Carpenters were ſent for to New-York, 
but they. were refuſed; and it was with the 


utmoſt difficulty that he could procure winter- 


lodgings 
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lodgings for his troops. Nor was the difficulty 
leſs in procuring clothes; as the merchants of 
New-York told him, that they would never 
ſapply-any article for the benefit of men ſent as 
enemies to their country.” 

This diſpoſition, known to be almoſt univerſal 
throughout the continent was in the higheſt de- 
gree ſatisfactory to congreſs. Every one ſaw that 
the enſuing ſpring was to be the ſeaſon of commen- 
eing hoſtilities, and the moſt indefatigable dili- 
gene was uſed by the colonies to be well provi- 

d againft ſuch 1 a formidable enemy. A lift of 
all the fencible men in each colony was made 
out eſpecially of thoſe who had ſerved in the for- 
mer war; of whom they had the ſatisfaction to 
find that two-thirds were ſtill alive 'and fit to 
bear arms. Magazines of arms were collected, 
and money provided for the payment of the 
troops. The governors in vain attempted to ftop 
theſe proceedings by proclamations ; the fatal pe- 


was now arrived: and the more the ſervants 


of government attempted to repreſs the fpirit of 
the Americans, the more determined it appeared. 

In the mean time the inhabitants of Boſton 
were reduced to great diſtreſs. The Britiſh troops, 
now diſtinguiſhed by the name of the enemy, were 


abſolutely in poſſeſſion of it; the inhabitants were 


t as prifoners, and might be made accountable 
for the conduct of all the colonies; and various 
meaſures were contrived to relieve the latter 
from ſuch a diſagreeable ſituation. Sometimes 
it was thought expedient to remove the inhabi- 
tants altogether z but this was impracticable 
without the governor's confent. It was then 
F to ſet fire to the town. at once, after 


valuing 


- 
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raluing- the houſes and indemnifying the pro- 
prietors ; but this being found equally imprac- 


tieable, it was reſolved to wait ſome other oppor- 


tunity, as the garriſon were not very numerous, 
and, not being ſupplied with neceſlaries by the 
inhabitants, might ſoon be obliged to leave the 


place. The friends of 'Britiſh government in- 


deed attempted to do ſomething in oppoſition to 


the general voice of the people; but after a few = 


ineffectual meetings and reſolutions, they were 
utterly ſilenced, and obliged to 8 0 to the 1 85 
rior number of the ** Hy tes 


- 
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| M ATTERS had now ee ſofar 


that the proſpect of reconciliation. or friendſhip 
with Britain became daily more and more diſtant. 
'The Americans, therefore, began to ſeize on the 
military ſtores and ammunition belonging to go- 
vernment. This firſt commenced at New- port 


in Rhode-Iſland, where the inhabitants carried 


off 40 pieces of cannon which had been ap- 


Pointed for the n of the place; And on 


being 


* 
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being aſked the reaſon of this proceeding, they 
_ replied, that the people had ſeized them leſt 
they ſhould be made uſe of againſt themſelves. 
After this the aſſembly met, and refolved that 
ammunition and warlike ſtores ſhonld be purchaſ- 

ed with the public money. F k 
New-Hampfhire followed the example of 
Rhode-Ifland, and ſeized a ſmall fort for the 

| fake of the powder and military ſtores it contained. 

. In Pennſylvania, however, a convention was held, 
which expreſſed an earneſt deſire of reconcilia- 
tion with the mother-ceuntry; though, at the 
ſame time, in the ſtrongeſt manner declaring, * 
that they were reſolved to take up arms in de- 
fence of their juſt rights, and defend to the laſt 
their oppoſition to the late acts of parliament; 
and the people were exhorted to apply them- 

- ſelves with the greateſt aſſiduity to the proſecu- 
tion of ſuch manufactures as were neceſſary for 
their defence and ſubſiſtance, ſuch as falt, falt- 


pette, gunpowder, ſteel, &c. This was the ; 
univerſal voice of the colonies, New-York only ha 
excepted. The aſſemby of that province, as yet pic 
ignorant of the fate of their laſt remonſtrancesre- pat 
fuſed to concur with the other colonies in their by 
determination to throw of the Britiſh yoke : the 
their attachment, however, was very faint, and do 

| by the event it appeared that a perſeverance in fer 
the meaſures Which the miniſtry had adopted bo! 
Was ſufficient to unite them to the reſt. cot 
As the diſturbances had originated in the pro- of 

vince of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, and there continued tar 

all along with the greateſt violence, ſo this was nut 

the province where the firſt hoſtilities were for- as 
merly' commenced. In the beginning of Feb- EX 
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ruary the provincial congreſs met at Cambridge 
and as from every appearance it became daily 
more evident, that arms maſt ultimately decide 
the conteſt, expertnels in military diſcipline was 
recounted? in the ſtrongeſt manner, and ſeve- 
ral military inſtitutions enacted; among which 
that of the Minute- men was one of the moſt re- 


markable. Theſe were choſen from the moſt 


active and expert among the militia; and their 
buſineſs Was to wy themſelves in conſtant rea- 
dineſs at the call of their officers ; from which 


perpetual vigilance they derived their title.—It 


was now ealily feen that a.ſlight occaſion would 
bring on hoſtilities,” which could not but be at- 
tended with the moſt violent and certain deſtruc- 
tion to the vanquiſhed party; for both were ſo 
mach exaſperated by a long courſe of reproaches 
and literary Warfare, that they ſeemed to be 

filled with the utmoſt inviteracy againſt each 
other. 

On the 26th of February General Gage, 
having; been informed that a bumber of field- 
pieces had been brought to Salem, diſpatched a 
party to ſeize them. ir road was obſtructed 
by a river, over Which was a-draw-bridge. This 
the people had pulled up, and refuſed to let it 
down: upon which the foldiers ſeized a boat to 
ferry them over; but the people cut out her 
bottom. Hoſtilities would immediately have 
commenced, had it not been for the interpoſition 
of a a" clergy-man, who - repreſented to the mili- 
tary, on the one hand, the folly of oppoſing ſuch 
numbers; and to the people, on the other, that 
as the day Was far ſpent the military could not 
xccute their deſign, ſo that they might without 


any 
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any fear leave them the quiet poſſeſſion of the 
draw-bridge. -'This was complied with; and 
the ſoldiers, after having remained for ſome 
time at the bridge, returned without executing 

their orders. . | 
The. next attempt, however, was attended 
with more ſerious conſequences. General Gage 
having been informed that a large quantity of 
ammunition and military ſtores had been collected 
at Concord, about 20 miles from Boſton, and 
where the provincial congreſs was ſitting, ſent a 
detachment, under the command of Colonel 
Smith and Major Pitcairn, to deſtroy the ſtores, 
and, as was reported, to ſeize Meflrs. Hancock 
and Adams, the leading men of the congrels, 
They ſet out before day-break, on the 19th of 
x April, marching with the utmoſt ſilence, ud 
ſecuring every. ong they met on the road, 
that they, might not be diſcovered. © But not- 
withſtanding all theig care, the continual ringing 
of bells and ſtring of guns as they went along, 
ſoon gave them notice that the country Was 
allarmed. About five in the morning they had 
reached Lexington about 15 miles from Boſton, 
where the militia of the place were exerciſing, 
Major Pitcairn called out to them, diſperſe you 
rebels; throw down your arms and difperſe ; but, as 
they ſtill continued in a body, he advanced, 
diſcharged- his piſtol, and ordered his ſoldiers to 
fire; who inſtantly obeyed, and. killed and 
wounded ſeveral of the militia :, a diſperſion of 
the militia was the conſequence. "The detach- 
ment then proceeded to Concord, where, having 
deſtroyed the ſtores, they fired upon the Amen 
.: cans z and a ſcuffle enſued, in which ſeveral fell 
| 5 2 * on 
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on both ſides, The purpoſe of their expedition 


being thus, accompliſhed, it was neceſſary. for 


the king's troops to retreat, which they did 
through a continual fire kept up on them from 


Concord to Lexington. Here their ammunition 


was totally expended; and they would have 


been nnavoidably cut off, had not a conſiderable 


reinforcement commanded by Lord Percy met 
them. The Americans, however, continued 
their attack with great ſpirit ; and the Britiſh 
would ſtill have been in the utmoſt danger had 
it not been for two field-pieces which Lord 
Percy had brought with him. By theſe the 
impetuoſity of the Americans was checked, and 
the Britiſh made good their retreat to Boſton, 
with the loſs of 273 killed, wounded, and made 
priſoners :: that of the Americans was about 530 
killed, 38 wounded and miſſing. 

From the commencement. of hoſtilities, the 
diſpute between great Britain, and the colonies 
took a new direction. By this, engagement the 

irits of the Americans were raiſed; a con- 
5 erable army was aſſembled, who formed a 
line of encampment from Roxbury to Myſtic, - 
through a ſpace of about 30 miles? and here 
they were ſoon, after joined by a large body of 
Connecticut troops, under General Putnam, an 
old officer of great bravery and experience. By 


this formidable force: was the town of Boſton 
now kept blocked up. General Gage, however, 


had ſo ſtrongly fortified it, that the army power- 
ful as they were, durſt not make an attack; 


while on the other hand, his force was by far too 


inſignificant to meet ſuch an army in the field. 


But Oy the end of May, a conſiderable 


4} R reinforcement 
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reinforcement having arrived, with Generals 
Howe, Burgoyne, and Clifton, he was ſoon 
enabled to attempt ſomething of conſequence. 
Some ſkirmiſhes in the mean time: happened in 
the iſlands lying off Boſton harbour, in which 
the Americans had the advantage, and burnt an 
armed ſchooner, which Mer people had been 
obliged to abandon after ſhe was left aground 
by the tide. Nothing decifive, however, took 
lace, till the 17th of June. In the neighbour- 
00d of Charleſtown, a place on the northern 
. hore of the peninſula- on which Boſton Hands, 
is an high ground called Bunter Hill, which 
overlooks and commands the whole town of 
Boſton. In the night of the 106th the provincials 
took poſſeſſion of this place; and worked With 
ſuch indefarigable diligence, that to the aſtoniſh- 
ment of their enemies, they had before day light, 
almoſt completed a redoubt, with a- ſtrong en- 
trenchment reaching half a mile eaſtward, as far 
as the river Myſtic. After this they were obl- 
ged to ſuſtain! a heavy and inceſſant fire from 

| the ſhips and floating batteries with which 
Charleſtown neck was ſurtounded, as well 2s 
the cannon that could reach the place from 
Boſton ;- in ſpite of which, however, they con- 
tinued their work, and finiſhed it before mid day. 
A conſiderable body. of foot was then landed 
at the foot of Bunker's Hill, under the command 
of Generals Howe and Pigot ; the former being 
appointed to attack the lines, and the latter the 
redoubt. The Americans, however, having the 
advantage of the ground, as well as of their 
intrenchments, poured down ſuch inceffant vol- 
leys, as threatened the whole body with" de- 
| gies oy fo ſtruEtion ; 
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raQtion z and General Howe was for a little 
time left almoſt alone, all his officers being killed 


or wonnded. The provincials in the mean time 


had taken poſleſſion of Charleſtown, ſo that 
General Pigot was obliged to contend with them 
in that place as well as in the redoubt. The 
conſequence was, that he was overmatched ; his 
troops were thrown into diſorder z and he would 
in all probubility have been defeated had not 
General Clinton advanced to his relief; up- 
on which the attack was renewed. with ſuch . 
fury, that the provincials were driven beyond the 
neck. that leads to Charleſtown. In the heat of 
the engagement. the. Britiſh troops, in order to 
deprive the Americans of a cover, {et fire to 
Charleſtown, which was totally conſumed ; and, 
eventually, the Americans were obliged to retreat 
over _ Charleſtown neck, and were raked by an 
inceſſant fire from the Glaſgow man of war, and 
ſeveral floating batteries. The loſs on the Britiſh 
ſide amounted to about 1000, among. whom 
were 19 officers killed and 70 wounded ; that of 
the Americans did u excced 139 killed, and 
314 wounded. _ - 
The Britiſh troops . the victory of, this 
engagement ; but it muſt be allowed that it was 
dearly. bought; and the Americans boaſted that 


the real advantages were on their fide, as they 


had ſamuch weakened the enemy that they durſt 
not afterwards venture out of their entrench- 
ments. Although this was the firſt time the 
profingale had been in actual ſervice, they be- 
aved themlelves with the ſpirit of veterans, 
and * no means merited the appellation of 

Aer R 2 cowards, 
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cowards, with which they were ſo often branded 
in Britain. 

In other places the ame en ſpirit of 
reſiſtance appeared on the part of the Ame- 
ricans. Lord North's ccnciliatory {ſcheme was 
_ utterly rejected both by the aſſemblies of 

Pennſylvania and New. Jerſey, and afterwards 
in every other colony. The commencement of 
hoſtilities at Lexington determined the colony 
of New-York, which had hitherto continued to 
waver, to unite with the reſt; and as the Rae 
tion of New-York renders it unable to reſiſt a 
attack from the ſea, it was reſolved, before the 
arrival of a Britiſh fleet, to ſecure the military 
ſtores, ſend of the women and children, and fer 
fire to the city if it was till found incapable of 


defence. The exportation of - proviſions” was 


every where prohibited, particularly to the Britiſh 
fiſhery on the Banks of Newfoundland, or to 
ſuch colonies of America as ſhould adhere to the 
Britiſh intereſt. Congreſs reſolved on the eſta- 
bliſhment of an army, and of a large paper cur. 
rency in order to ſupport it. In the inland 
northern colonies, colonel Eaſton and Ethan Al 
len without receiving any orders from congrels, 
or communicating their deſigns to any body; 
with a party of only 250 men, ſurpriſed the forts 
of Crown-Point, Ticonderago, and the reſt that 
form a communication betwixt the colonies and 
Canada. On this occaſion 200 pieces of cannon 
fell into their hands, | beſides | mortars, and 
large quantity of military ſtores, together with 
two armed veſſels, and e "os the con- 
8 of others. f 

After 
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After the battle of Bunker's Hill; the provin- 
cials erected fortifications on the heights which 
commanded Charleſtown, and ſtrengthened the 
reſt in ſuch a manner that there was no hope of 
driving them from thence; at the {ame time that 
their activity and boldneſs aſtoniſhed the Bri- 
tiſh officers, who had been accùſtomed to. en- 
tertain 's a mean add unjuſt opinion of their cou- | 


rages”. 
| The troops, ils ſhutup in Boſton, were ſoon 
reduced to diftreſs. Their neceſſities obliged 
them to attempt the carrying off the 7 pt 4 
cattle on the Hands before Boſton, which pro- 
duced frequent ſkirmiſhes ; but the provincials, 
better acquainted with the navigation of theſe 
ſhores; landed on the iflands, deſtroyed or car- 
ried off whatever was of any uſe, burned the 
light-houſe at the entrance 4 the harbour, and 
took priſoners the workmen tent to repair it, as 
well as a party of ' marines who guarded them. 
Thus the garriſon were reduced to the neceſſi 
of ſending out armed veſſels to make prizes indiſ- 
criminately of all that came in theit way, and of 
landing in different places to plunder for ſub- 
ſiſtente as well as they could. 
The congreſs in the mean time . to 
act with all the r which its conſtituents 
had expected. Articles of confederation and 
perpetual union were drawn up and folemnly 
agreed upon; by which they bound themſelves 
and their /poſterny for ever. Theſe were in ſub- 
ſtance as follows, 
1. Fach colony was to be W with- 
in irfelf, and to retain an IE RT | in 
all  COnJerte affairs. FR 
| R 3 8 2. Dele- 
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2. DR to be annually elected to meet 
in congreſs, at ſuch time and place as ſhould be 
enacted in the preceding congreſs. 

3. This aſſembly ſhould have the power of 
determining war or peace, making alliances; 


and in ſhort all that power which ſoreragns of 


ſtates uſually claim as their own, $1 
4. The expences of war to be paid ont of the 
common treaſury, and raiſed by a poll-tax on 
males between 16 and 60; the proportions to be 
determined by the laws of the colony. : 
F. An executive council to be appointed to 
act in place of the congreſs during its receſs. 
6. No colony to make war with the Indians 
without conſent of congrels. | "I 
7. The boundaries of all the Indian lands to 

be ſecured and aſcertained to them; and no pur- 
chaſes of lands were to be made by individuals, 
or even by a colony, without conſent of congrels. 
8. Agents appointed by congreſs ſhould” re- 
fide among the Indians, to prevent frauds in 
| 33 with them, and to relieve, at the pblic 
ſe, their wants and diſtreſſes. 

4 * This confederation to laſt until there ſhould 


be a reconciliation with Britain; or, if that event 


ſhould not take place, it was to be perpetual. 
After the action of Bunker's Hill, however, 
When the power of Great Britain appeared leſs 
formidable in the eyes of America man before, 
congreſs proceeded formally to juſtify their pro- 
ceedings in a declaration drawn up in terms 
more expreſſive, and well baer to excite 
attention. 
&© Were it poſſible (aud they) for men who 
exerciſe their reaſon, to believe that tie divise 
| 8 ; $1 F Author 
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Author of our exiſtence intended a part of the hu- 
man race to hold an abſolute property in and un- 
bounded power over others, marked out by His 
infinite goodneſs and wiſdom as the öbjects of a 
legal domination, never rightfully reſiſtible, how- 
ever ſevere and oppreſſive; the inhabitants of 
theſe colonies might at leaſt require from the 
parliament of Great-Britain ſome: evidence that 
this dreadful authority over them had been 
granted to that body: but a reverence for our 
Great Creator, principles of humanity, and the 
dictates of common ſenſe, muſt convince all 
thoſe ho reflect upon the ſubject, that govern- 
ment was inſtituted to promote the welfare of 
mankind, and ought to be adminiſtered for the 
attainment of that end. 

*The legiſlature of Great-Britain, 8 
ſimulated by an inordinate paſſion for power, 
not only. unjuſtifiable, but which they. know to 


be peculiarly reptobated by the very conſtitution 5 


of that kingdom: and deſpairing of ſucceſs in 
any mode of conteſt where regard ſhould be 
had to law, truth, or right; have, at length, de- 
ſerting thoſe, attempted to effect their cruel and 
impolitic purpoſe of enſlaving thoſe colonies by 
violence, and have thereby rendered it neceſſary 
for us to cloſe with their laſt appeal from reaſon 
to arms. TLet, however blinded that aſſembly. 
may be, by their intemperate rage for unlimited 
domination, ſo to ſlight juſtice in the opinion of 
mankind, we eſteem ourſelves bound by obliga- 
tions to the reſt of the world to make known the 
juſtice of our cauſe.?“ 
After taking notice of the manner in which 
their ir EG: kft Britain, the happineſs attend- 
5H | ing 
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jag the mutual friendly commerce betwixt that 
country and her colonles, and the remarkable 
ſucceſs of the late” war, they proceeded 46 fol. 
lows 3 The new miniſtry, finding the brave 
foes of Britain, though frequently defeated, yet 
ſtill contending, took up the unfortunate idea of 
granting them à haſty peace; and of then ſubdu- 
ing her faithful friends: 
| «Theſe devoted colonies were judged to be 
in ſach a ſtate as to preſent victories without 
bloodſhed, and all the eaſy emoluments- of ſta 
tutable plunder. The uninterrupted tenor of 
their peaceable and reſpectful behaviour from 
the beginning o their colonization ;; their dutiful, 
zealous, and uſeful ſervices during the war, 
though ſo recently and amply acknowledged in 
the moſt honourable manner by bis majeſty, by 
the late king, and by parliament, could not ſabe 
them from the intended innovations. Par lis- 
ment was influenced to adopt the pernicious 
n and afſuming a new power dver them, 
as in the courſe of eleven years given ſuch ded- 
five ſpecimens” of the ſpirit aud conſequences 
attending this power, ad to leave no doubt 
the effetts of acquieſcence undet it. 
They have undertaken to give and grant our 
without out conſent, though we have 
ever exerciſed au excluſtve fight to diſpoſe of 
our-own pr - Statutes have been paſſed 
fot extending the juxiſciction of the courts of 
admiralty and vice-admiralry beyond their auci- 
ent limits; for depriving us of rhe aecuſtomed 
as ineſtimable Tights of trial by Jury: in Caſes 
affecting both life and property; für ſuſpending 
ds leg hene of one of our colonies z for inter- 
N n | dicting 
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licking all commerce to the capital of another, 
and fot altering fundamentally the form of go- 
vernment eſtabliſhed by charter, and ſecured by 
acts of its own legiſlature; and ſolemaly co 
firmed by the crown; for exempting the mur- 
ccrers of coloniſts from legal trial; and in effect 
from puniſhment; for erecting ia a neighbouring] 
province, acquired by the joint arms of Great- 
Lritain and America, à deſpotiſm dangerous to 
our very exiſtence z and for quartering ſoldiers 
vpon the cologiſts in time of a profound peace. 
It has alſo been reſolved in parliament, that 
coloniſts; charged with committing certain of- 
fences, ſhall be tranſported to England to be tried. 
But why ſhould we enumerate our injuries 
in detail ?—By-gne ſtatute it was declared, that 
parliament can of right make laws to bind us in 
all caſes whatever. What is to defend us againſt 
ſo enormous, ſo unlimited a power? Not a ſin gle 
perſon who aſſumes it is choſen by us, or is 
ſubject to our controul or influence; but, on the 
contrary, they are all of them exempt from the 
operation of ſuch laws; and an American reve- 
nue, if not diverted from the oſtenſible purpoſes 
for Which it is raiſed, would actually lighten 
their own burdens i in proportion as it ie 
ours. 

« We ſaw the e to vhich Bok deſſ lin 
would reduce us. We for ten years inceſſantly 
and ineffectually beſieged the throne as ſuppli- 
cants 5 we reaſoned, we remonſtrated with par- 
lament in the moſt mils and decent language; 
but adminiſtration, ſenſible that we ſhould regard 
thele meaſures: as freemen ought to do, ſent 
over flects and armies to enforce them 
We 
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nn We have purſued every temperate, every 

reſpetful meaſure ; We have even ee. 

Peak off all commercial intercourſe with our 

Ellow-ubjetts, as our laſt peaceable admonition, 

— that our attachment to no nation on earth would 

fopplant our attachment to liberty ; this we flat- 

rered ourſelves was the ultimate ſtep of the con- 

troverly ; but ſubſequent events have ſhown ho 

vain was this hope of finding moderation in our 
enemies . 19 2 

vg The Lords and Conimons, in their addreſs 

r in the month of February, ſaid, that a rebellion 

at that time actually exiſted in the province of 

Maſſachuſetts-Bay; and that thoſe concerned in 

it had been countenanced and encouraged by 

enlawful combinations and engagements entered 

into by his majeſty's ſubjects in ſeyeral. of the 

eblanies; and therefore they beſought his ma- 

jeſty that be would take the molt effectual mea- 

ſures to enforce due obedience to the laws and 

authority of the ſupreme legiſlature. Soon after offi 

the commercial intercourſe of whole colonies je | 

with foreign countries was cut off by an act of 

parliament ;; by another, ſever al of them were en- our 8. 

rely prohibited from the fiſheries in che ſeas I our . 

near their coaſts, on which they always depend- 

ed for their ſubſiſtence ; and large reinforcements lay thi 

of ſhips and troops were immediately ſent over | 


| art © 
| . __ _ » © Fruitlels were all the intreaties, arguments, fore: 


1 aud eloquence. of an illuſtrious hand of the moſt Phe 
'_ diſtinguiſhed. peers and commoners, who: nobly. te dt 
andlſtrenuouſly aſſerted the juſtice of our cauſe, 

da ſtay, or even to mitigate, the heedleſs fury with he d 

which theſe accumulated outrages were hurried | 


— 
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on. Equally fruitleſs was the interference of 
the city of London, of Briſtal, and of many 
other reſpectuble towns in our Ane | | 
After having reproached parliament, General 

Gage, and the Britiſh government in general, 
they proceed: thus; “ We are reduced to the 
alternative of chuſiag an unconditional ſubmiſſion 
to tyranny, or reſiſtance by force. The latter is 
our choice. We have counted the coſt of this 


flavery. Honour, juſtice, and humanity; forbid 
us tamely to furrender that freedom which we 


ei our innocent poſterity have à right to receive 
from us. Our cauſe is juſt ; our union is perfect, 
our internal reſources are great; and, if neceſ- 

foreign afſiſtanee is undoubtedly attainable. 
the W We ght not for glory or conqueſt; we exhibit 
to mankind! the Able ſpectacle of a people 
mea. attacked by unprevoked enemies. They boaſt 
of their Sarileges and civilization, and yet 
offer no milder conditions than ſervitude or 
es eath. In our native land, in defence ofthe freu- 
ol dom that is our birthright, for the protection of 
ec our property acquired by the Honeſt induſtry of 
ſeas Wi our forefathers and our own, againſt violence ac- 
end- tually offered; we have: taken up arme; we ſhall 
nents lay them down when hoſtilities ſhall ceaſe on the 
| part of our aggreſſors, and af danger of their 
deing renewed: ſhall be rempyod=—and not be- 
fore.“ 

Theſe are ſome of the moſt friking palſiges in 
the declaration of congreſs on taking up arms 
aainſt Great-Britainz and dated fuly 6th, 1775. 
The . un. which it 1 * to. 

be 


conteſt, and find nothing ſo dreadful as voluntary - 


received from our gallant anceſtors, and which 
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have convinced the people of Britain, that the WW - 
"conquelt of America was an event ſcarce ever T 
ted. In every other reſpect an equal 


to be exp 
ſpirit, Was own 3 and the rulers of the Britiſh 
nation had the mortification to ſee thole whom preſe 
they ſtyled rebels. and: traitors, ſucceed in negoci- 10 t 
| rt 


ations; in which: they themſelves. Were utterly 
Foiled, In the paſhng of the Quebec-bill, mi- "_ 
e o 


niſtry had flattered themſelves that the Canadians 
would be ſo much attached to them on account to lee 
of reſtoring the French laws, that they would anoth 
very readily join in any attempt againſt the co- not d 
loniſts who, had reprobated that bill in ſuch there 
{ſtrong terms; but in this, as in ever) thing elk paid ; 
indeed, they found themſelves miſtaken. The Engl 
Canadians having been fubject to Britain nee 
period of 15 years, and being thus r Al 
Able of the advantage of Britiſh government, re- ter ſt 
"ceived the bill itself with evident marks of diſap- _ 
: 


. probation 3 Nay» reprobated it as tyrannical and 
oppreſſive. A ſcheme bad been formed for Ge- 

neral Carleton, governor of che province, to ralic thus 
an army of Canadians Whetewith to act agai2! 


the Americans; ind fo ſanguine were the hopes 

of zdminiſtration in this reſgect, that they a be © 
ſent 20,000 ſtand of arms, and a great quanuty 
of military ſtores, to vebec for the pur poſe. to be 

But the people, though they did not join the 

Americans, yet Were found moveable in tei f 


urpoſe to ſtand neuter. Application was made 
geclined to interpoſe his 


9 
o 
- 


to the bilhop 3 but he de | 
influence, as contrary to the rules of the Pop! Proy 
clergy 3 fo that the aimoſt efforts of government Phil: 
in this province were found to anſwer little < 2 
no, purpole., } 14 7 + A b f 
8 : Pu N | . n 2 * 7 The md 
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he The Britiſh adminiſtration next tried to en- 
Fer gage the Indians in their cauſe. But though. 
wa) agents were 'diſperſed among them with large 
iſh preſents to the chiefs, they univerſally replied, 
om that they did not underſtand the nature of the 
F. quarrel, nor could they diftinguiſh whether thoſe 
wy who dwelt in America or on the other ſide of 
ak the ocean were in fault: but they were ſurpriſed 


ould another ; and adviſed them to be reconciled, and 


4 theren. To the reprefentations of congreſs they 
44 paid more reſpect. Theſe ſet forth, that the 


The Engliſh on the . ſide of the ocean, had taken 
up arms to enſlave, not only their countrymen 
1 in America, but the Indians alſo; and if the lat- 


ter ſnould enable them to overcome the coloniſts, 
they themſelves would ſoon be reduced to a ſtate 


1 and of ſlavery alſo. By arguments of this kind theſe 
xr Ge- ſavages were engaged to remain neuter; and 


dos the uicht were freed from a moſt dange- 
dos hemy.” On this occaſion the congreſs 
$ opes thought proper to hold a ſolemn conference with 
= had de different tribes of Indians. The ſpeech made 
aantity by them on the occaſion is curious, but too long 
urpoſe to be fully inſerted. The following is a ſpeci- 
din the men of the European mode of addrefling theſe 
in their people. | 
& ade « Brothers, Sachems, and Warriors f 
ofe de We the delgates from the Twelve United 
Popi Provi _ now fitting in general congrels at 
rumen | iladelphia, ſend their talk to you our brothers. 


{© Brothers and Friends, now attend {! 
„When our fathers croſſed the great water, 
and came over to this land, the king of England 
| e r 


to ſee Engliſhmen aſk their affiſtance againſt one 


not to think of ſhedding the blood of their bre- 


| | 
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gore. ho a talk, aſſuring them that they and 
eir children ſhould be his children; and that 
if they would leave their native country, and 
make ſettlements, and live here, and buy and ſell, 
and trade with their bretheren beyond the water, 
they ſhould ſtill.keep, hold, of the fame covenant- 
chain, and enjoy peace; and. it was covenanted, 
that the fields, houſes, goods, and poſſeſſions, 
which our fathers ſhould acquire, ſhould remain 
to them as their on, and be their een for 
ever, and at their ſole diſpoſal. 

Brothers and Friends c open an earl 
% We will now tell you of the quarrel be- 
twixt the counſellors of King George and the. 
inhabitants and colonies of America. 

« Many of his  councellors. hae perſuaded: 
him to break the covenant- chain, and not to 
ſend us any more good talks. They have pre- 
vailed upon him to enter into a covenant againſt 
us, and have.tarn aſunder, and caſt behind their 
backs, the good old covenant. which their ange- 
ſtors and ours entered into, and took ſt on hold 

of. They. now. tell us they will put their hands: 
into our pocket without aſking, as, though it were 
their owu; and at their pleaſuxe they will take 
from us our charters, or written civil conſtitution, 
which we love as our lives; alſo our plantations,. 
our houſes, and our goods, whenever they pleaſe, 
without aſking our leaye. They tell us that our 
veſſels may go to that; or this illand in the ſea, 
but to this or that, particular i iſland we ſhall not 
trade any more; and in caſe of our noncompliance 
with theſe;new orders, they ſhut up our harbours. 
6c Brothers, we live on the ſame ground with 


you; the 5 iſland is our come e 
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nd WM we desire to ſit down under the ſame tree of 


hat peace with you: let us water its roots, and che- 
and riſh the growth, till the large leaves and flonriſhe 7 
ell, ing branches ſhall extend to the ſetting fun, and | 


ter, reach the ſkies. If any thing diſagreeable ſhould 
INt- ever fall out between us, the Twelve United Co- 
ed, lonies, and you, the Six Nations, to wound our 
ons, peace, let us immediately ſeek meaſures for heal- _ 
ain ing the breech. From the preſent ſituation of 
for. our affairs, we judge it expedient to Kindle up a 
| ſmall fire at Albany, where we may hear each 
other's voice, and diſcloſe our minds fully to 
% eh £5 
The other remarkable tranfactions of this cbn- 
greſs were the ultimate refuſal of the conciliatory 
propoſal made by Lord North, of which ſuch ſan - 
guine expectatious had been formed by the Eng- 
liſh miniſtry; and appointing a generaliſſimo to 
command their armies, which were now very nu- 
merous. The perſon choſen for this purpoſe was 
GeoRes WASHINGTON: a man fo umverfal 
beloved, that he was raiſed tofuch a high ftarion 
by the unanimous voice of congreſs; and his fab- + » 
ſequent conduct ſhowed him every way, worthy 
of it. Horatio Gates and Charles Lee, two Eng- 
liſh officers of confiderable reputation, were cho- 
ſen z the former an adjutant-general, the ſecond a 
major-general. © Artemus Ward, Philip Schuyler, 
and Ifrael Putnam, were likewiſe nominated ma- 
jor-generals Seth Pomeroy, Richard Montgo- 
mery, David Wooſter, William Heath, Joſeph 
Spencer, John Thomas, John Sullivan; and Na- 
thaniel Green, were choſen brigadjer=penerals at 
the ſame ime. e 
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Congreſs had now alſo the ſatis faction to re. 
ceive deputies from the colony of Georgia, ex- 
preſſing a deſire. to join the confederaty;” The 
reaſons they give for renouncing their allegiance: 
to Britain was, that the conduct of parlisment 
towards the other colonies had been oppreſſiye; 
that tho? the obnoxious acts had not been extend- 
cd to them, they could view this only a8 n 
omiĩſſion, becauſe of the ſeeming little conſequente 
of their colony and therefore looked upon 
it rather to be a ſlight than a favour. At the 


| ſame time they framed a petition to the king, ſimi ; 


lar to that ſent by the other colonies, and Which 


met with a ſimilar receptio . 
1 : * 
$44 4 Wa 4 


4 5 + 5 . ; {3448 . 
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7 he Canada K xpedition—.Diſputes of Lord Dunmere 
wb the Virginiant— North, and South Carolina ex- 
peel their Governors-—Boſion attacked, and evacuated. 


a 43 HE ſucceſs which had hitherto. attended 
the Americans in all their meaſures, now embol- 
dened them to think not only of defendiug them. 
ſelves, but likewiſe of acting offenſively againſt 
-Great-Britain. The conqueſt of Canada appeared 
an object within their reach, and one that would 
be attended with many advantages; and as an in- 
vaſion of that province was alread facilitated by 
the taking of Crown-Point and iconderago, 
was reſolved if poſſible to penetrate that way inte 
ee ed ER: Ws: Canada, 
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Canada, and reduce Quebee during the winter, 
before the fleets and armies hib they were 
well aſſured weuld fail thither from Britain 
ſhould arrive. By order of congreſs, therefore, 
3000 men were put under the command of Ge- 
nerals Mentgomery and Schuyler, with orders to 
proceed to Lake Champlain, from . whence they 
were to be conveyed in kal bottomed boats to the 
month of the river Sorel, a branch of the great ri- 
ver St. Lawrence, and on which is fituated a fort 
of the ſame name with the river. On the other 
hand, they were oppoſed by General Carleton, 
governor of Canada, a man ot great activity and 
experience in war, WBO, with a very few troops, 
had hitherto been able to keep in awe the diſ- 
affected people of Canada, notwithſtanding all 
the repreſentations of the coloniſts. He had now 
augmented his army by a conſiderable number of 
Indians, and promiſed, even in his preſent ſitua- 
tion, to make a very formidable reſiſtabce; 
As foon as General Montgomery arrived at 
Crown-Point he received information that ſeyeral 
armed veſſels were ſtationed at St John's, a 
ſtrong fort on the Sorel, with a view to prevent 
bis croſſing the lake, on which he took poſſeſſion 

of an iſland which commands the mouth of the 

Sorel, and by which he could prevent them from 

entering the lake. In conjunction with General 

Schuyler, he next proceeded to StJohn's, but find- 

ing that place too Bran i was agreed in a coun- 
cil of War, to retire to Ille aux Noix, where Ge- 

neral Schupler being taken ill, Montgomery was 

left to command alone. His firſt ſtep was to gain 

over the Indians whom Gen. Carleton had em- 
ployed, and this he in a great meaſure accom- 

* 83 pliſhed z 
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pliſhed ; g after which, on receiving the foll "FR 
of troops appointed for this, expedition, he deter- 

mined to lay. ſiege to St John's. In this he was 
facilitated by the reduction of Chamblee, a ſmall 
fort in the neighbourhood, where he found a large 
ſupply of powder. An attempt was made by Ge- 
neral Carleton to relieve the place; for which 

purpoſe he with great pains collected about rao 
a while Colonel Maclean propoſed to 
raiſe a regiment of the Highlanders who had emi- 

ated from their own country to America. 

But while Gen. Carleton was on his march with 
theſe new levies, he was attacked by the provinci- 
als, and utterly defeated; which being made 
known to another body of Canailians wh had 
joined Colonel Maclean, they abandoned Him 
without ſtriking a blow, and he was obliged to 
retreat to Quebec. | 

The defeat of General Carleton was a ſuffici- 
ent recompence to the Americans for that of 
Colonel Ethan Allen, which had happened ſome 
time before. The ſucceſs which had attended thi 
3 againſt Crown-Point and Ticonderago 

emboldened him to make a ſimilar attempt on 
Montreal; but being attacked by the militia of 
the place, ſypported by a detachment of regulars, 
he was entirely defeated and taken prifoner..; 
As the defeat of Gen. Carleton and the deſer- 
tion of Maclean's forces left no room for the gar- 
riſon of St John's to hope for any relief; they 
_ conſented to ſurrender themſelves priſoners of 
war z but were in other reſpects treated with 
great humanity. They were in number 500 repu- 
lars and 200 Canadians, among whom were many 
of the Erench nobility, who had been active in 
| promoting 
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ter promoting the cauſe of Britain among their coun- 
ter- trymen. r $79 | 535; 
Gen. Prange next took meaſures to pre- 
rent the Britiſh, ſhipping from paſſing down the | 
r.ver from Montreal to Quebec. This he accom- © - 
pliſhed fo effectually that the whole were taken. 
The town itſelf was - obliged to ſurrender at diſ- 
cretion z and'it was with the utmoſt difficulty that 
General Carleton. eſcaped in an open boat by the 
favour of a dark night. - 1 2 * 
No further obſtacle now remained in the way 
of the. Americans to the capital, except what a- 
roſe from the nature of the country; and theſe in- 
dced were very conſiderable. Nothing, however, 
could damp the ardour of the provincials. Not- 
withſtandingit was now the middle of November 
and the depth-of winter was at hand, Colonel Ar- 
nold formed a deſign. of penetrating thro' woods, 
moraſſes, and the mot: frightfal ſolitudes from 
New England to Canada by a nearer way than that 
which Montgomery had choſen; and this he ac- 
compliſhed in ſpite of every difficulty, to the 
aſtoniſument of all who ſaw or heard of the at- 
'tempt. A third part of his men under another co- 
lonel had been obliged to leave him by the way, for 
want of proviſions; the total want of artillery ren- 
dered his preſence inſignificant before a place fo 
ſtrongly Cruel ; and the ſmallneſs of his army 
rendered it even doubtful whether he could have 
taken the town by ſurpriſe. The Canadians indeed 
were amazed at the exploit, and their inclination 
to revolt from Britain was ſomewhat augmented ;. 
but none'of them as yet took up arms in behalt 
of Ameriea The conſternation ino which the 
town, of Quebec way e e ee herne 
noting Ep ” rather 
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rather than otherwiſe to the expedition; as it 
doubled the vigilance and activity of the inhabi. 
tafits to prevent any ſurpriſe ; and the appearance 
of common danger utited all parties, who, before 
the arrival of Arnold, were contetiding moſt vio- 
lently with one another. He was therefore obli. 
ged to content himſelf with blocking up the ave. 
ues to the town, in order to diſttefs the parrifon 
for want of proviſions 3; and even this he was 
unable to do effectually, by reaſon of the ſmall 
number of his men. OY es 
be matter was not much mended by the at- 
rival of General Montgomery. The forte he 
had with him, even when united to that of Ar- 
nold, was too infignificant to attempt the reduc- 
tion of a place fo ſtrongly fortified, eſpecially 
with the affiftance * f a few mortars and 
field - pieces. After the ſiege had contigued 
through the month of December, General Mont- 
gomery, conſcious that he could accomplith his 
end no other way than by ſurpriſe, refolved to 
make an attempt on the laſt day of the year 1775. 
The method he took at this time was E 
the beſt that human wiſdom could deviſe. He 
advanced by break of day, in the midft of an 
heavy fall of ſnow, which covered his men from 
the fight of the enemy. Two real attacks were 
made by himſelf and Colonel Arnold, at the fanie 
time that two feigned attacks were made on two 
other places, thus to diſtract the garriſon, and 
make them divide their forces. One of the real 
attacks was made by the people of New-York, 
and the other by thoſe of New-Epgland under 
Arnold. Their Hopes of Turprifing the place, dig. 
however, were defeated by the figaal for the WM 
N os attack i 
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attack being: through ſome miſtake { given too ſoon, 
General Montgomery himſelf had the moſt dan- 
gerous place, being obliged to paſs between the 
river and ſome high rocks on which the Upper 
Town. ſtands z ſo that he was forced to make 
what haſte he could to cloſe with the enemy. 
His fate, however, was now decided. Havin 
forced the firſt bartier, a violent Gſcharge of 
muſketry and grape-ſhot from the ſecond Killed 
him, his principal officers, and the moſt of the 
party he commanded ; on which thoſe who re- 
mained immediately retreated. Colonel Arnold, 
in the mean time, made a deſperare attack on the 
Lower Town, and carried one of the barriers 
after an obſtinate reſiſtance for an hour; but in 
the action he himſelf received a wound, which 
obliged him to withdraw. The attack, however; 
was continued by the officers whom he had left, 
and another barrier forged ; but the garriſon, 
now perceiving that nothing was to be feared 
except from that quarter, collected their whole 
force againſt it; and, after a deſperate engagement 
of three hours, overpowered the provincials, and 
obliged them ro ſurrender. 

In this action, it muſt be "confeſſed that the 
valour of the provincial troops could not be ex- 
ceeded. They had fought under as great diſ- 
advantages as thoſe which attended the Britiſh at 
Banker's Hill, and had behaved equally well. Such 

a terrible diſaſter left no hope remaining: of the 
8 Ca of their purpoſe, as General Ar- 
nold could now. ſcarce number 800 effective men 
under His command. He did not, however, ab 
don the province, or even remove: to a grea 
Ar than three miles, from Quebec; and * 
He 
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| he till Mud means to annoy the [garriſon very 
conſiderably by intercepting their proviſions, 
The Canadians notwithſtanding the bad ſuccel 
of the American arms, ftill continued friendly ; 
and thus he was enabled to ſuſtain the hardſhips 
of a winter-encampment'in that moſt ſevere-cli- 
mate. The congreſs, far from paſſing any cen- 
ſure on him for his misfortune, created him 3 
brigadier- general. US HORS 
While hoſtilities were thus carried on with 
vigour in the north, the flame of contention was 
Pon extending irſetf in the ſouth. Lord 
nmore, the governor of Virginia was involved 
in diſputes fimilar to thoſe which had taken 
ace in other colonies. Theſe had -proceeded 
far that the aſſembly was diſſolved ; which in 
this province was attended with a conſequence 
unknown to the reſt. As Virginia contained 3 
great numbers of flaves, it wis fieceflary that a 
militia ſhould be kept conſtantly on foot to Keep 
them in awe. During the diflolution of the af. 
ſembly the militia-laws expired; and the people, 
after complaining of the danger they were. n 
from the negroes, formed a convetition, which 
enacted that each county ſhould raiſe a quota 
for the defence of the province. Dunmore, on 
this, removed the powder from Williamſburg; 
which created ſuch diſcontents, that an immedis 
ate quarrel would probably have enſued, had not 
the merchants of the town undertaken to obtain 
ſatis faction for the injury ſappoſed to be done to 
the community. This tranquillity, however, was 
n interrupted 3 the people, alarmed by a fe- 
Port that an armed patty were on their way from 
the man of war where the powder had been de- 
KY a ' poſited, 
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very poſited, aſſembled in arms, and determined to op- 
ons, poſe. by force any farther removals.” In ſome of 
eceſs Wl the conferences which paſſed at this time, the go- 
diy; ¶ vernor let fall ſome unguarded expreſſions, ſuch: 
ſhips as threatening them with ſetting up the royal 
e chi- ſtandard, proclaiming liberty to the negroes, de- 
ſtroying the town of Williamſburg, &c. which: 


greatly to increaſe the public ferment. a 

The people now held frequent aſſemblies. Some 
of them took up arms with a. deſign to force the 
governor to reſtore the powder, and to take the 
public money into their own poſſeſſion: but 
an their way to Williamſburg, for this purpoſe, 
they were met by the receiver- general, who be- 
came ſecurity: for the payment of the gun- 
powder, and: the inhabitants promiſed to take 
care of the magazine and public revenue. 


much intimidated, that he. ſent his family on 
board a man of war. Ie himſelf; however, 


behaviour of the pexſon who! promoted the tu - 
mult treaſonable, accuſed the people of diſſatis- 


neans deficient. in rectiminating; and ſome let- 
ters of ; his: to Britain being about the ſame time 
diſcovered; conſequences enſued extremely ſimi- 


of Mr Hutchinſons at Boſton. 


North's conciliatory propoſal arriving alſo about 
ie ſame time, he .uſed- ws utmoſt endeavours to 


were afterwards made public, and contributed : 


By. theſe: proceedings the governor was ſo 
iſued a proclamation, in which he declared the 
faction, &c. On their part they were by no 


lar to thoſe which had been occaſioned by thoſe 


In this ſtate of confuſion the governor thought 
r neceſſury to fortify his palace with artillery, and © | 
procure: a party of marines to guard it. Lord 


cauſe 


— 
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the people comply with it. The arguments he 
uſed were plauſible z and, had not matters already 
gone to ſuch a pitch of diſtraction, it is highly 
probable that ſome attention would have been 
paid to them. The view (he faid) in which 
the colonies ought to hold this conciliatory pro- 
poſal, was no more than an earneſt admonition 
from Great-Britain to relieve her wants: that the 
utmoſt condeſcendence had been uſed in the mode 
of application; no determinate ſum having been 
fixed, as it was thought moſt worthy of Britiſh 
generoſity to take what they thought could be 
conveniently ſpared, and likewiſe to leave the 
mode of raiſing it go themſelves,” &c. But the 
our and diſſatis faction were now ſo univer- 

ſal, that nothing elſe could be attended to. The 
governor had called an aſſembly for the purpoſe 
of laying this conciliatory propoſal before them; 
but it had been little attended to. The aſſembly 
began their «ſeſſion, by inquiries into the ſtate of 
the magazine. It had been broken into by ſome 
of [the townſmen ; for which reaſon ſpring-guns 
had been placed there by the governor, which diſ- 
charged themſelves u the offenders at their 
entrance: theſe circumſtances, with others of x 
ſimilar kind, raiſed ſuch a violent uproar, that, 
as ſoon as the preliminary buſineſs of the ſeſſion 
Was over, the governor, retired on board a man 
of war, informing the aſſembly that he durſt no 
longer truſt himſelf. on ſhore. - This produced a 
long conrſe. of diſputation, Which ended in a po- 
ſitive refufal of the governor to truſt himſelſ 
again in Williamſburg, even to give his aſſent to 
the bills, Which could not be paſſed without it, 
and though the aſſembly” offered to bind them- 
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{-lves for his perſonal ſafety. In his turn he re- 
queſted them to meet him on board the man of 


war, where he then was; but his propofal was 


rejected and further correſpondence containing 
the leaſt appearance of friendſhip was diſcon- 
tinned. © Po 3 

Lord Dunmore, having thus abandoned his 
government, attempted to reduce by force thoſe 
whom he could no longer govern. Some of the 
moſt ſtrenuous adherents to the Britiſh cauſe, 


, 1 


whom their zeal had rendered obnoxious at 


home, now repaired to him. He was alſo joined 


by numbers of black ſhves. With theſe, and 


the affiftance of the Britiſh ſhipping, he was for 
ſome time enabled to carry on a kind of predato- 
ty war ſufficient to hurt and exaſperate, but not 
to ſubdue: After ſome inconſiderable attempts 
on land, proclaiming liberty to the ſlaves, and 


ſetting up the royal ſtandard, he took up his re- 


ſidence at Norfolk, a maritime town of ſome 
conſequence, where the people were better af- 
fected to Britain than in moſt other places. A 
confiderable force, however, was collected againſt 
him: and the natural impetuoſity of his temper 
prompting him to act againſt them with more 


courage than caution, he was entirely defeated, 


and obliged to retire to his ſhipping, which was 


now crowded by the number of thoſe who had 


incurred the reſentment of the provincials. 

In the mean time a ſcheme of the utmoſt mag- 
nitude and importance was formed by one Mr 
Conolly, a Pennſylvanian, attached to the cauſe of 
Britain. The firſt ſtep of this plan was to enter” 
into a league with the Ohio indians. This he 
communicated to Lord and it received 


* 


= 


* 
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his approbation; upon which. Conolly ſet out, 
and actually ſucceeded in his deſign. On his re- 
turn he was diſpatched to General Gage, from 
whom he received a colonel's commiſſion, and 
let out in order to accompliſh the remainder. of 
his ſcheme. 'The'plan in general was, that he 


ſhould return to the Ohio, where, by the aſſiſtance 


# 


of the Britiſh and Indians in. theſe parts, he was 


to penetrate through the back ſettlements into 
Virginia, and join Lord Dunmore at Alexandria, 
But by an accident very naturally to be expected, 
he was diſcovered, taken priſoner, and confined, 

After the retreat of, Lord Dunmore from 
Norfolk, that place was taken poſſeſſion of by the 
provincials, who greatly diſtreſſed thoſe on board 
Lord Dunmore's fleet, by refuſing to ſupply them 
with any neceſſaries. This proceeding drew a 
remonſtrance from his Lordſhip; in which he 
inſiſted that the fleet ſhould be. furniſhed: with 
neceſſaries; but his requeſt-being denied, a-reſolu- 


tion was taken to ſet fire to the town. After 


giving the inhabitants proper Warning, a party 
landed, under cover of a man of War, and ſet fire 
to that part which lay neareſt the ſhore ; but the 
flames were obſer ved at the ſame time to break 
forth in every other quarter, and the Whole town 


Was reduced to aſhes. : - This univerſal. deſtruc⸗ 


tion, occaſioned a loſs of more than L., 300,000. 
Ia the ſouthern Colonies of Carolina, the go- 
vernors were expelled, and obliged. to take te- 
fuge on board of men of war, as Lord Dunmore 
had been; Mr Martin, governor of North Caro- 
lina, on a charge of attempting to raiſe the back» 
ſettlers, conſiſting chiefly of Scots Highlanders; 
againſt the colony. Having ſecured themlelves 
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againſt any attempts from -theſe enemies, how- 
ever, they proceeded to regulate their internal 
concerns in the fame manner as the reſt of the 
colonies z and by the end of the year 1775, Britain 
deheld the whole of America united againſt her 
in the moſt determined oppoſition. Her vaſt poſ- 
ſeſſions of that tract of land (ſince known by the 
name of the Thirteen United States) were now re- 
duced to the ſingle town of Boſton ; in which 
her forces were beſieged by an army with whom 
they were apparently not able to cope, and by 
whom they muſt of courſe expect in a very ſhorr 
time to be expelled. | The ſituation of the inha- 
bitants of Boſton, indeed, was ' peculiarly un- 
happy. After having failed in their attempts to 
leave the town, General Gage had conſented to 
allow them to retire with their effects; but after- 
wards, treacherouſly refuſed to fulfil his promiſe. 
When he reſigned his place to General Howe in 
October 1775, the lattes, apprehenſive that they 
might give inteligence of the ſituation of the 
Britiſh troops, ſtrictly prohibited any perſon from 
leaving the place under pain of military execu- 
tion. Thus matters continued till the month of 
March 1776, when the town was evacuated. 

On the'2d of that month, General Waſhing- 
ton opened a battery on the welt fide of the town, 
from whence it was bombarded, with a heavy 
fire of cannon at the ſame time; and three days 
after, it Was attacked by another battery from the 
caltern ſhore. This terrible attack continued for 
14 days without intermiſſion; when General 
Howe, finding the place no longer tenable, de- 
termined if poſſible to drive the enemy from their 
works, Preparations were therefore made for 


'T 2 f a moſt 
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a moſt vigorous attack on an hill called Dor- 
cheſter Neck, which the Americans had fortified 
in ſuch a manner as would in all probability have 
rendered the enterpriſe next to deſperate. No 
difficulties, however, were ſufficient to daunt the 
ſpirit of the general; and every thing was in 
readineſs, when a ſudden ſtorm prevented an ex- 
ertion which muſt have been productive of a 
dreadful waſte of blood. Next day, upon a 
more cloſe inſpection of the works they were to 
attack, it was thought adviſable to deſiſt from 
the enterpriſe altogether. The fortifications 
were very ſtrong, and exceedingly. well pro- 
vided with artillery ; and, beſides other imple- 
ments of deſtruction, upwards of 100 hopſheads 
of ſtones were provided to roll down upon the 
enemy as they came up; which, as the aſcent. 
was extremely ſteep, muſt have done prodigious 
execution. . 

Nothing therefore now remained but to think 
of a retreat; and even this was attended with 
the utmoſt difficulty and danger. The Ameri- 
cans, however, knowing that it was-in the power 
of the Britiſh general to reduce the town to aſhes, 
which could not ave been repaired in many 
years, did not think proper to give the leaſt mo- 
leſtation.z and for the ſpace of a fortnight the 
troops were employed in the evacuation of the 
place, from whence they carried along with them 
2009 of the inhabitants, who durſt not ſtay on 
account of their attachment to the Britiſh cauſe. 
From Boſton they ſailed to Halifax; but all their 
vigilance could not prevent a number of valuable 
ſhips from falling into the hands of the Amert- 
cans, A conſiderable quantity of cannon, and 
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' ammunition had alſo been. left at Bunker's Hill 


and Boſton Neck; and in the town, an immenſe 
rar.ety of goods, principally woollen and linen, 
of which the. provincials ſtood very much in 
need. The eſtates of thoſe who fled to Halifax 
were confiſcated; as alſo thoſe who were attach- 
ed to government, and had remained in the town. 
As an attack was expected as ſoon as the Britiſh 


forces ſhould arrive, every method was employed 


to render the fortifications already very ſtrong, 
impregnable. - For this purpoſe ſome foreign en- 
gineers were employed, who had before arriv- 
ed at Boſton; and ſo eager were people of all 


ranks to accompliſh this buſineſs, that every able- 


bodied man in the place, without diſtinction of 
rank, fet apart two'days in'the week, to complete 
it the ſooner. | 


CHAP. IV. 


Congreſs "declare the States ind:hendent—Sicge of Dues 
bee fill continued—Gen, Thompſon defeated—Inſur- 


reflion. of the Loyaliſts in North Carolina Lord 


Dunmore finally driven out of Virgin'a—Britihh at- 
tack. Char/eflon, and are repulſed— Americans form 


2 Na vy. 


* 


I Tur Americans, exaſperated to the utmoſt 
bygs proceedings of parliament, which placed 
them out of the royal protection, and eugagped 


toreign "mercenaries in the plan for ſubduing 


them, 
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them, now formally renounced all connection 
with Britain, and declared themſelves independent. 
This celebrated declaration was publiſhed on the 
4th of July 1776. Previous to this a circular 
letter had been ſent through each colony, ſtating 


the reaſons for it; and ſuch was the animoſity 


now every where prevailing againſt Great-Britain, 
that it met with univerſal approbation, except in 
the province of Maryland alone. It was not 
long, however, before the people of that colony, 
finding themſelves left in a very dangerous mi- 
nority, thought proper to accede to the meaſures 
of the reſt. The manifeſto itſelf was in the uſual 
nervous ſtyle, ſtating a long liſt of grievances, 
tor which redreſs had been often applied in vain; 
and for theſe reaſons they determined on a final 
{ſeparation ; to hold the people of Britain as the 
reſt of mankind, “ enemies in war, in peace 
friends.” 

After thus publicly throwing off all allegiance 
and hope of reconciliation, the coloniſts ſoon 
found that an exertion of all their ſtrength was 
required in order to ſupport their pretenſions. 
Their arms, indeed, had not, during this ſeaſon, 
been attended with ſucceſs in Canada. Rein- 
forcements had been promiſed to Colonel Arnold, 
who {till continued the blockade of Quebec; 
but they did not arrive in time to ſecond his ope- 
rations. Being ſenſible, however, that he mult 
either deſiſt from the enterpriſe, or finiſh it ſuc- 
ceſsfully, he recommenced in form; attempting 
to burn the ſhipping, and even to ſtorm the town 
itſelf. They were unſucceſsful, - how 
reaſon of the ſmallneſs of their number, though 
they ſucceeded ſo far as to "5 5 

ouſes 


- 
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houſes in the ſuburbs z and the garriſon were 
obliged to pull down the remainder, in order to 
prevent the fire from ſpreading, 

As the provincials, though unable to reduce 
the town, kept the garriſon in continual alarms, 
and in a very diſagreeable ſituation, ſome of the 
nobility collected themſelves into a body under 
the command of one Mr. Beaujeu, in- order to 
relieve their capital; but they were met on their 
march by the provincials, and ſo entirely defeated, 
that they were never after wards able to attempt 
any thing. Their want of artillery at laſt con- 
vinced them, that it was impracticable in their 
ſituation to reduce a place ſo ſtrongly fortified ; 
the ſmall-pox, at the ſame time made its appear- 
ance in their camp, and carried off great numbers 
intimidating the reſt to ſuch a degree, that they 
delerted in crowds. To add to their misfortunes, 
the Britiſh reinforcements unexpectedly appeared, 
and the ſhips made their way throngh the ice 
with ſuch celerity, that the one part of their ar- 
my was ſeparated from the other; and General 
Carleton ſallying out as ſoon. as the reinforce- 
ment was landed, obliged them to fly with the 
utmoſt precipitation, leaving behind them all 
their cannon and military ſtores z at the ſame 
time that their ſhipping was entirely captured by 
veſſels ſent up the river for that purpoſe. On 
this occaſion the provincials fled with ſuch preci- 
pitation that they could not be overtaken; fo 
that none fell into the hands of the Britiſh, ex- 
cepting the ſick and wounded. General Carelton 
now gave a ſignal inſtance of his humanity : Be- 
ing well appriſed that many of the provincials 
had not been able to accompany the reſt in their 


* 
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retreat, and that they were concealed in woods, 


&c. in a very deplorable ſituation, he generouſiy 


iſſued a proclamation, ordering proper perſons 
to ſeek them out, and give them relief at the 
public expence; at the ſame time leſt, through 
fear of being made priſoners, they ſhould refuſe 
theſe offers of humanity, he promiſed that, as 
ſoon as their ſituation enabled them, they ſhould 
be at liberty to depart to their reſpective homes. 

The Britiſh general, now - freed from any 
danger of an attack, was ſoon enabled to act of- 
fenſively againſt the provincials, by the arrival 
of the forces deſtined for that purpoſe from Bri- 
tain. By theſe he was put at the head of 12,000 
regular troops, among whom were thoſe of Brunf. 
wick. With this force he inſtantly ſet out to 
the Three Rivers, where he expected that Ar- 
nold would have made a ſtand ; but he had re- 
tired to Sorel a place 150 miles diſtant from 


Quebec, where he was at laſt met by the rein- 


forcement ordered by congrels. Here, though 
the preceeding events were by no means calculat- 
ed to inſpire much military ardour, a very dar- 
ing enterpfize was undertaken ; and this was, 
to ſurpriſe the Britiſh troops polted here under 
Generals Fraſer and Neſbit; of whom{the former 
commanded thoſe on land, the latter, ſuch as 
_ were on board of tranſports; and were but a little 
way diſtant. 'The enterpriſe -was undoubtedly 
very hazardous, both on account of the ſtrength 
of the partes againſt whom they were to Act, 
and as the main budy of the Britiſh forces were 
advanced within 50 miles of the place; beſides 
that a number of armed veſſels and tranſports 
wWitn ene lay between chem and the Three 
Rivers. 
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Rivers. Two thouſand choſen men, however, 


under General Thompſon, engaged in this enter- 

riſe. Their ſucceſs was by no means anſwer- 
able to their ſpirit and valour. Though they 
paſſed the ſhipping-without being obſerved, Ge- 
neral Fraſer had notice of their landing; and 
thus being prepared to receive them, they were 
ſoon thrown into diſorder, at the ſame time that 
General Neſbit, having landed his forces, pre- 

ared to attack them in the rear. On this oc- 
caſion ſome field-pieces did prodigious execution, 


and a retreat was found to be unavoidable. Ge- 


neral Neſbit, however, had got between them 
and their boats, ſo that they were obliged to 
take a circuit through a deep ſwamp, while they 
were hotly purſued by both parties at the ſame 
time, who marched for ſome miles on each fide 
the ſwamp, till at laſt the'unfortunate provincials 
were ſheltered from further danger by a woad 
at the end of the ſwamp. Their general, however, 
was taken with 200 of his men. TM 

By this diſaſter the provincials loſt all hopes of 
accompliſhing any thing more in Canada. They 


demolliſhed their works, and carried off their 


artillery with the utmoſt expedition. They were 
purſued, however, by General Burgoyne; who 
on the 18th of June arrived at Fort St John's 
which he found abandoned and burnt. Cham- 
blee had ſhared the ſame fate, as well as all the 


3 


veſſels that were not capable of being dragged 


up againſt the current of the river; and the pro- 
vincial troops had retreated acroſs the lake to 
Crown-Point, whither they could not be immedi- 
ately followed. Thus was the province of Ca- 
nada entirely evacuated by the Americans, _ 

| . ad. 
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had thus ſecured the frontier of the adjacent 


ſtates from invaſion on the part of the, Britiſh ; 
the object of a campaign in which 13000 men 
were employed, and near a million of money ex- 
pended, was rendered in a great meaſare abor- 
tive. General Sullivan, who conducted this re- 
treat after the affair of General Thompſon, had 
great merit in what he did, and received the thanks 
of congreſs zccordingly. 

This was followed by ſome tranſactious in the 
ſcuthern colonies, which tarther evinced their re- 
ſolation, and raiſed the ſpirits of the Americans— 
We have formerly taken notice that Mr Martin, 
governor of North-Carolina, had been obliged to 
leave his province and take refuge on board a 
man of war. Notwithſtanding this he did not 
deſpair of reducing it again to obedience.” For 


this purpoſe he applied to the regulators, a daring - 


{et of banditti, who lived in a kind of indepen- 
dent fate; and though conſidered by govern- 
ment as rebels, yet had never been moleſted, on 
account of their numbers and known {kill in the 
uſe of fire-arms. To the chiefs of theſe people 
commiſſions were ſent, in order to raiſe ſome re- 
giments; and a Colonel Macdonald was appoint- 
ed to command them. In the month of February 
he erected the king's ſtandard, iſſued proclama- 
tions, &c. and collected ſome forces, expecting 


to be ſoon joined by a body of regular troops, 


who were known to be ſhipped from Britain to 
act againſt the ſouthern colonies. The Ameri- 
cans, ſenſible of their danger, ' diſpatched imme- 
diately what forces they had to act againſt the 
royaliſts, at the ſame time that they diligently ex- 
erted themſelves to ſupport theſe with ſuitable 
he | | reinforcements. 
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reinforcements. Their preſent force was Com- 
manded by General Moore whoſe numbers were 
inferior to Macdonald; for which reaſon the lat- 
ter ſummoned him to join the king's ſtandard 
under pain of being treated as a rebel. But 
Moore, being well provided with cannon, and 
conſcious that nothing could be attempted againſt 
him, returned the compliment, by acquainting 
Colonel Macdonald, that if he and his party 
would lay do un their arms, and ſubſcribe an oath 
of fidelity to congreſs, they ſhould be treated as 
friends; but if they perſiſted in an undertaking 
for which it was evident they had not ſufficient 
ſtrength, they could not but expect the ſevereſt 
treatment. In a few days General Moore found 
himſelf at the head of 8000 men, by reaſon of 
the continual ſupplies which daily arrived from 
all parts. The royal party amounted only to 2000, 
and they were deſtimte of artillery, which pre- 
vented them from attacking the enemy while 
they had the advantage of numbers. 
now therefore obliged to have recourſe to a de- 
iperate exertion of perſonal valour; by dint of 
which they effected a retreat for near 80 miles 
to Moor's Creek, within 16 miles of Wilmington. 
Could they have gained this place, they expected 
to have been joined by governor Martin and 
general Clinton, who had lately arrived. with a 
conſiderable detachment. But general Moore 
with his army purſued them ſo cloſe, that they 
were obliged to attempt the paſlage of the creek 

iſelf, tho? a conſiderable body of the Americans, 
under the command of Colonel Caſwell, with 
fortifications well planted with cannon, was polt- 


ed on the other. On attempting the creek, how- , 
Cver, 


They were 
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ever, it was found not to be fordable.- They 
were obliged therefore to croſs over a wooden. 
bridge, which the provincials had not time to de- 
ſtroy entirely. They bad, however, by pulling 
up part of the planks, and greaſing the remain- 
der in order to render them ſlippery, made the 
paſſage ſo difficult, that the royaliſts could not at- 
tempt it. In this ſituation they were, on the 27th 
of February, attacked by general Moore with his 
ſuperior army, and totally defeated with the Joſs 
of their general and moſt of their leaders, as well 
as the beſt and braveſt of their men. 
Thus was the power of the Americans eſta- 
bliſhed in North-Carolina.. Nor- were they leſs 
ſucceſsful; in the province of Virginia; where 
Lord Dunmore having long continued an uſeleſs 
predatory war, was at laſt driven from ev 
creek and road in the province. The people he 
had on board were diſtreſſed to the higheſt de- 
gree by confinement in ſmall veſſels. The heat 
of the ſeaſon, and the numbers crowded together, 
produced a peſtilential fever, which: made great 
havock, eſpecially among the blacks. At laſt, fnd- 
ing themſelves in the utmoſt hazard of periſhingby 


famine as well as diſeaſe, they ſet fire to the leaſt 


valuable of their veſlels, reſerving only about 50 
for themſelves, in which they bid a final adieu to 


. 


Virginia, ſome ſailing to Florida, ſome. to Barmu- 


da, and the reſt to the Weſt-Indiee, * 387 
In Soüth-Carolina the Americans, had a more 


formidable enemy to deal with. At Cape- Feat 


a junction was formed between Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, and Sir Peter Parker, the latter of whom had 
failed with his ſquadron directly from Europe. 
They concluded to attempt the reduction of 
4 | Charleſton 


* 


* 
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8; Charleſton as being, of all places within the line 
ey of their inſtructions, the object at which they 
could ſtrike with the greateſt proſpect of advan- 
tage. They had 2, 800 land forces, which they 
hoped, with the co-operation of their ſhipping, 
would be fully ſufficient. 

For ſome months paſt every exertion had been 
made to put the colony of South-Carolina,* and 
«ſpecially its capital Charleſton, in a reſpectable 
poſture of defence. In ſubſerviency to this view, 
works had been erected on Sullivan's iſland, 
which is ſituated ſo near the channel leading up 
to the town, as to be a convenient poſt we * 
noying veſſels approaching it. 

Sir Peter Parker attacked the fort on that 
illand with two fifty gun ſhips, the Briſtol and 
Experiment, four frigates, the Active, Aﬀeon, 
Solebay and Syren, each of 28 guns. The Sphynx 
of 20 guns, the Friendſhip armed veſſel of 22 
guns, Ranger ſloop, and Thunder bomb, each of | 
8 guns. On the fort were mounted 26 cannon, _ | 

i= 


20, 18 ande g pounders. The attack commen- 

ced between ten and eleven in the forenoon, and 

was continued upwards of ten hours. The 

riſon conſiſting of 375 regulars and a few militia, 

under the command of colonel Moultrie, made a 

moſt gallant defence. They fired deliberately, 

for the moſt part took aim and ſeldom miſled their 

object. The ſhips were torn almoſt to pieces, 

and the killed and wounded on board exceeded 

200 men. 'The loſs of the garriſon was only ten 

men killed and 22 wounded. The fort being 2 
built of palmetto was little damaged. The ſhot 
which ſtruck it were ineffectually buried in its 

loft wood. General 2 had N before 

5 the 


— 
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the engagement, landed with a number of troops 
on Long-Iſland, and it was expected that he 
would bave ORIG with Sir Peter Parker, 
by croſſing over the narrow paſſage, Which di- 
vides the two iſlands, and attacking the fort it 
its unfiniſhed rear; but the extreme danger to 
which he moſt unavoidably have expoſed his men, 
induced him to decline the perilous attempt. 
Colonel Thomſon with 7 or 800 men was ſtati- 
oned at the eaſt end of Sullivan's iſſand to oppoſe 
their; croſſing. |, No ſeriong attempt was made 
to land either from the fleet or the detachmen 
commanded by Sir Henry Clinton. The firing 
ceaſed in the evening, and ſoon after the ſhips 
Alipped. their cables. Before morning they had 
retired about two miles from the iſland. Within z 
ſew days more the troops re- embarked and ſailed 
For New+Y ork.; The thanks of congrels wer 
given to General Lee, who had been ſent by cop 
grels to take the command in Carolinas and-alf 
to colonels Moultrie and Thomſon, for their good 
doaduct on this memorable day, In compliment 
to the commanding officer ente, from 1 _y 
Was called Fort Moultrie, yr tg 
This year alſo, the A pw fo * 
— made trial of their valour by land, be 
came deſirous of trying it by ſta +alo;rand a 
Forming; a navy that might in ſome mesſupe be 
able to ꝓrqtect their trade, and do eſſential bur 
io the enemy. Ia the beginning of March, Con 
modore Hop kits was diſpatched with five ſtigase 
40 the Bahama iſlands, where he made thimſci 
maſter of the ordnance and military Rores ; bi 
tze gunpowder Which bad been the principe 
1 e e eee N 2 
F * ye 
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ſeveral veſſels; but was foiled in his attempt on 


the Glaſgow n which found meaus to eſcape 


notwithſtanding the” efforts bs his whole . 
dron. A . 
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the Lake 9 deſtroy the Naval Force f 


the Americaus——General Lec de rr 
at Trenton and Proxceton. © | | 
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"Fo ume, ee was now has 
the fortitade and patience of theAmericans were 
to undergo a ſevere trial. Hitherto they had 
been on the Whole ſucceſsful in their operations : 
but now they were doomed to experience miſ- 
fortune, miſery, and diſappointment z-rhe enemy 
orer- running their country, and their own armies 
zo able to face them in the field. The province 
of New-York, as being the moſt central: colony, 
and molt gcbeſſible by fea, was pitched upon for 
the object of: the: main attack. The force ſent 
againſt ĩt con ſiſted of 6 ſhips of the line, 30 
ſrigates, beſides other armed velſets, and a vaſt 
number of tr anſports. The fleet was commanded 
dy Lord Howe, and the land forces hy his bro- 
ther General Howe, who was now at Halifax. 
{he latter, however, a conſiderable time before 
his brother arrived, had ſer fail from Halifax; and 
lay been re New-York, but without attempting to 


3 1 lay 
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commence hoſtilities until he ſhould be joined by 
his brother. The Americans had, according to 
cuſtom, fortified New-York and the adjacent 
iſlands in an extraordinary manner. However, 
General Howe was ſuffered to land his troops 
on Staten Iſland, Where he was ſoon joined by x 
number of the inhabitants. About the middle 
of July, Lord Howe arrived with the grand ar- 
mament z and being one of the commiſſioners 
appointed to receive the fubmiſſion of the colo- 
niſts, he publiſhed a cireular letter to this purpoſe 
to the ſeveral governorggvho had lately been ex- 
pelled from their provinces, deſiring them to 
make the extent of his commiſſion, and the powers 
he was inveſted with by parliament, as public az 
poſſible. Here, however, congreſs ſaved him 
tropble, by ordering his letter and declaration to 
be· publiched in all the newſpapers, . That every 
vine might ſee the inſidiouſneſs of the Britiſh 
miniſtry, and that they had nothing to truſt to 
beſides the exertion of their own valeur.“ 
Lord How next ſent a letter to wm} Watſh- 
ington; but as it was directed to George Was. 
| ington, Eſq.” the General refuſed to et of it, 
as not being directed in the ſtyle ſuitabſe 0 his 
ſtation.  'To obviate this Objection, Adjutant-pe- 
neral Patterſon was ſent With another letter, di- 
refed © Jo George Waſhington, ie." Ne. Kc.“ 
But though a very polite reception was given to 
the bearers. General Waſhington ntterly refuled 


. the letter; nor could any explanation” er be 


adjutant induce him to accept of its The only 
intereſting part of the converſatiog Was thatre- 
lating to the powers of the commiſſioners, ot 
whom Lord Howe was one. The acute ee 


: 
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him, that theſe powers were very extenſive ' that. 
the commiſſioners were determined to "exert. 
themſelves to the utmoſt, in order to bring about 
a reconciliation z and that he hoped the Generat 
would conſider: this vilit'as a ſtep towards it. 
General Waſhington replied, that it did not _—_ 
pear that theſe powers confiſted in any thing elſe 

than granting pardons; and "as America had 
committed no offence, the aſked no forgiveneſs, 
and Was only” defending her 22 — 
rights. 

"The decifion, of every thing. bang now by | 
conſent of both parties left to the word, no time 
was loſt, but . hoſtihties commenced as ſoon as 
the Britiſh troops could be collected. This, 
however, Whs not done before the month of 
Augult ; when they landed without any oppoſi- 
tion on. Long-ifland,” oppoſite to the ſhore of 
Staten-Ifland. General Putnam, ' withita large 
body of troops, lay encamped and ſtrongly forti- 
hed on a peninſula on the oppoine ſhore, with a 
range of Hills between the armies, the principal 
paſs. of which was near a place called F/ar-bu/b. 
Here the cemtre of 'the Britiſh army, conſiſting 
of Heſſians, took poſt 3 the left wing, under Ge- 
neral Grant, lying near the ſhore; and the right, 
conſiſting of the greater * 5 rt of the Britin forces, 
lay under Lord Percy, Cornwallis, and General 
Clinton, Putnam had ordered the paſſes to be 
ſecured by large detachinents, which was "exe- 
cuted at to thoſe at hand ; but one of the utmoſt 
importance, that lay at a diſtance, was entirely 
neglected; This gave an opportunity to a large 
body of troops under Lord Percy and Clinton 
to paſs the mountains . attack the Americans : 

| ; FEES = 
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in the rear, while they were engaged with the 
Heſſians in front. Through this piecg of negli- 
gence their defeat became inevitable. Thoſe who 
were engaged with the Heſſians firſt, perceived 
their miſtake, and began a retreat towards their 


camp; but the paſſage was intercepted by the 


Britiſh troops, who drove them back into the 
woods. Here they were met by the Heſſians 
and thus they were for many hours ſlaughtered 
between the two parties, no. way of eſcape re- 
maining but by breaking through the Britiſh 
troops, and-thus (regaining their camp. In this 
attempt many periſhed ; and the right wing, en- 
gaged with General Grant, ſhared the ſame fate. 
The victory was complete; and the Americans 
loſt on this fatal day (Auguſt 27th) conſiderably 
_ upwards of 1000 men, and two generals; ſeve- 
ral officers. of diſtinction were made priſoners, 
with a number of privates. Among the lain, # 
regiment conſiſting of young gentlemen of fortune 
and family in Maryland, was almoſt entirely cut 
in pieces, and of the ſurvivers not one eſcaped 
Without a wound. ee 
The ardour of the Britiſh troops was now ſo 
great, that they could ſcarce be reſtrained" from 
- attacking the lines of the provincials z but for 
this there was now no occaſion, as it was certain 
they could not be defended. _ Of the Britiſh 
and Heſſians about 450 were loſt in this engage- 
ment. | | pI | ! 
As none of the American commanders thought 

it proper to riſk another attack, it was reſolved 
to abandon their camp as ſoon as poſlible. --Ac- 
cordingly, on the night of the 29th of Auge, 
the whole of the continental troops Were Ferries 
Ys 7 over 


a; 
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over with the utmaſt ſecrecy and filence 3 ſo that 
ia the morning the Britiſn had nothing to do but 


ho take poſſeſſion of the camp and wha e:, 
red they had abandoned. 

cir This victory, though complete, was very far 
the from being ſo deciſive as the conquerors imagin- 
the ed. Lord Howe, ſuppoſing that it would be 
ns; {ufficient to intimidate the congreſs into ſome 
red terms, ſent General Sullivan, who had been taken 
re- priſoner in the late action, to congreſs, with a 
itiſh meſſage, importing, that though he could not 
this conſiſtently treat with them as a legal aſſembly, 


en- yet he would be very glad to confer with any of 


fate. the members in their private capacity; ſetting 
cans forth at the ſame time the nature and extent of 
ably his powers as commiſſioner, But the congreſs 
ſeve- were not ſo humbled. as to derogate in the 
ners, leaſt from the dignity of character they had aſ- 
un, 4 ſumed. They replied, that the congreſs of the 
rtune free and independent ſtates of America cauld not 
y cut conſiſtently ſend any of its members in another 
aped capacity than that which they had publicly aſ- 

| ſumed z, but as they. were extremely deſirous of 
. {0 reſtoring peace to their country upon equitable 
from conditions, they would appoint a committee of 


their body to wait upon him, and learn what pro- 
poſals he had to make. 3 
Zritiſh Ibis produced a new 1 The com 
gage mittee appointed by congreſs was compoſed of 
! Dr Franklin, Mr Adams, and Mr Rutledge. 
ought They were very politely received by his Lord- 
folved ſhip; but the conference proved as fruitleſs as 
Ac- before independency had been declared; and the 
ugul, BY tical anſwer of the deputies was, that they were 
ferried xtragny ade to epter into agy treaty with 
over f | Great 


ertain 


other places. Here, having driven off the pro- 


not behave with that ardour and impetudus Ve 
lour which had hitherto marked their character. 
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Britain that might conduce to the good of both 
nations, but that they would not treat in any 
other character than that of independent ſtates. 
This poſitive declaration inſtantly put an end to 
all hopes of reconciliation; and it was reſolved 
to proſecute the war with the utmoſt vigour, 
Lord Howe, after pabliſhing a manifeſto, in Which 
he declared the refuſal of congreſs, and that he 
kimfelf was willing to confer with all well diſ- 
poſed perſons about the means of reſtoring pub- 
lic tranquillity, ſet about the moſt proper methods 
for reducing the tity of New-York: Here the 
provinciaF troops were poſted; and from a great 
number of batteries kept continually annoying 
the-Britiſh ſhipping. The Eaſt River lay between 
them, of about 1 200 yards in breadth, which the 
Britiſh'troops were extremely deſiroug of paſſing. 
At laſt, the ſhips having, after an inceſſant can- 
nonade of feveral days, filenced the moſt trouble- 
ſome batteries, a body of troops were ſent up 
the river to a bay, about three miles diſtant; 
where the fortifications' were leſs ſtrong than in 


vincials by the cannon of the fleet, they marched 
directly towards the city; but the Americans 
finding that they ſhould now be attacked on all 
ſides, abandoned the city, and retired to the north 
of the iſland, where the principal force was col- 
lected. In their paffage thither they Teirmilhed 
with the Britiſh, but carefully avoided a genera! 
engagement ; and it was obſerved that they aw 


The Britiſh and provincial armies wert not 
now. above two miles diſtant from 2 
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The former lay encamped from ſhore to ſhore 
for an extent of two miles, being the breadth of 
the iſland, which, though 15 miles long, exceeds. 
not two in any part in breadth. The provincials, 
who lay directly oppoſite had ſtrengthened their 


camp with many fortifications; at the ſame time 


being maſters of all the paſſes and defiles betwixt 
the two camps they were enabled to defend them- 
ſelves againſt au army much more numerous than 
their on; and they had ſtrongly fortified a paſs 
called King's-=Bridge, whence they could ſecure a 

age to the continent id caſe of any misfortune. 
Here General Waſhington, in order to inure the 
provincials to actual ſervice, and at the ſame time 
to anuoy the enemy as much as poſſible, employed 
his troops in continual ſkirmiſhes ; by which it 
was obſerved that they ſoon recovered their 
ſpirits, and behaved with their uſual boldneſs, - 
As the ſituation of the two armies; was now 
highly inconvenient for. the Britiſh; generals it 
was reſolved to make ſuch moyements as might 
oblige Gen. Waſhington to relinquiſh his {tzong- 
ſituation.” The poſſeſſion of New-York had been 


leſs beneficial than was expected. A few days 


after it was evacuated by the Americans, a dread- 
ful fire broke out, occaſioned, probably, by the 
licentious conduct of ſome of its new maſters, 
and had it not been for the active exertions of 
the ſailors and ſoldiery, the whole town might 
have been conſumed, the wind being high, and 
the weather remarkably dry, About a thouſand 


houſes were deſtroyed. General Howe having 


left Lord Percy with ſufficient force to garriſon 
New-York: he embarked his army in flat-bot- 
tomed boats by which they were conveyed 
N 5 | through 
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through the dangerous paſſage called Nil Gu, 
and landed near the town of Weſt-Cheſter, lying 
on the continent towards Connecticut. Here 
having received a fupply of men and proviſions, 
they moved to New. Rochelle, ſituated on the 
ſound which ſeparates Long- Iſland from the con- 
tinent. After this receiving ſtill freſſi reinforce- 


ments, they made ſuch movements as threatened 


to diſtreſs the provincials very much by cuttitig 
off their convoys of proviſions from Connecticut, 
and thus foree them to an engagement. This, 
however, General Waſhington determined at alt 


events to avoid. He therefore extended his forces 


into a long line oppoſite to he way in which the 


enemy marched, keeping the Brunx, a river of 
conſiderable magnitude, between the two armes, 


with the North-River on bis rear. Here again 


the provincials continded for ſome time to annoy 
and {ſkirmiſh with the royal army, until at Jaſt, 
by ſome other mancœuvres, the/Britiſh general 
found means to attack them advant y at a 
place called the M hite-Plaint, and drove them 
from ſome of their poſts. The ſucceſs on this 
occaſion was much leſs complete than the former z 
however it obliged the provincials once moge to 
ſhift theit ground, and to retreat farther up the 


country. General Howe purſued for ſome time; 


2 


but at laſt finding all his endeavours vain to brit 
the Americans to a pitched battle, he determi 

ro give over ſuch an uſeleſs chace, and employ 
himſelf in reducing the forts which the provin- 


. cials ſtill retained in the neighbourhood of New. 


York, In'this he met with the moſt complete 
fucceſs. The Americans, on the approach of the 
king's forces, retreated form King's-Bridge into 
15 an : : f F Fort» 
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Fort-Waſhington ; and this as, well as Fort-Lee, | 
which lay in the neighbourhood; was quickly 
reduced, though the garriſon made their elcape. 
Thus the Jerſeys were laid entirely open to the 
incurſions of the Britiſh ttoops, and ſo fully were 
theſe provinces taken poſſeſſion of by the royal 
army, that its winter-quarters extended from 
New-Brunfwick to the river Delaware. Had 
any number of boats been at hand, it was thought 
Philadelphia would have fallen into their hands. 
All theſe, however, had been carefully removed 
by the Americans. In lien of this enterpriſe, 
Sr ny: Clinton, undertook. an expedition to 
nd, and became maſter of it without 
loſing a man. His expedition was alſo attended 
with this further advantage, that the American 
fleet under commodore Hopkins was obliged to 
ſail as far as poſſible up the river Providence, and 
thus remained entirely uſeleſs. 

The fame ill ſaccels continued to e! the 
Americans in other parts. After their expulſion 
from Canada, they had croſſed the Lake Cham- 
PO and taken up their quarters at Crown- 

'ointy: as we have already mentioned. Here 
they remained for ſome time in ſafety, as the Bri- 
tlh;had no veſſels oa the lake, and conſequently 
general Burgoyne could not purſue them. Io 


remedy this deficiency, there was no poſſible me- 


cod, but either to conſtruct veſſels on the ſpot, 
or take to pieces ſome. veſſels already conſtructed, 
and drag them up the river into the lake. This, 
however, was effected in no longer a ſpace Man 
three months; and the Britiſh general, after in- 
credible tou and difficulty, 1aw himſelf in po _ 
. of great nn * wn. by which 

| means 
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mea eans he was enabled to purſue his enemies, and 
invade'them in his turn. The labour undergone 
at this time by the fea and land forces mult indeed 


have been prodigions ; ſince there Were conveyed 


over land, and dragged up the rapids: of St Law- 
rence, no fewer than thirty large long-boats, 400 
batteaux, beſides a vaſt number of flat-bottomed 
boats, and a gondola of 30 tons. The intent of 
the expedition was to puſh forward, before 
winter, to Albany, where the army would" take 
up its winter-quarters, and next ſpring effect a 
junction with that undet General Howe, when 


it was not doubted that the united force and {kill | 


of theſe two commanders would ſpeedily put a 


_ termination to the war. 


By reaſon of the difficulties with which the 
equipment of this fleet had been attended, it was 
the beginning of October before the expedition 

could be undertaken, It was now, however, 


pp every judge, allowed to be completely able to 


anſwer the purpoſe for which it was intended. 


4 It conſiſted of one large veſſel with three maſts, 
carrying 18 twelve pounders ; two fchooners, 


the one carrying 14, the other 12 fix pounders; 
a large flat-bottomed radeau with fix twenty-four 
and 6 twelve pounders ; and a gondola with 8 
nine pounders. Beſides theſe, were 20 veſſels of 
'a {ſmaller ſize, called gun-boats,' carrying each a 
piece of braſs ordhance from nine to twenty-four 

unders, or howitzers. Several long-boats were 
fitted out in the ſame manner; and beſides all 
theſe, there Was a vaſt number of boats and 


tenders of various ſizes to be uſed as tranſports . 


For the whe 7 and baggage. It was manned by 
a number of ſelect ſeamen, and the guns were to 
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To oppoſe this formidable armament the Ame- 
ricans had only a very inconſiderable force, com- 
manded by General Arnold; who, after engag- 
mg part of the Britiſh fleet for a whole day, took” 
advantage of the darkneſs of the night to ſet fail 
without being perceived, and the next morning 


0 5 0 re, 


the Britiſh, that on the ſecond day after, he was 
overtaken, and forced to a ſecond engagement. 
In this he behayed with great gallantry; but his 
force being very inferior to that of the enemy, 
he was Gage to run his ſhips àſhore and ſet 
them on fire. A few only eſcaped to lake George; 
and the garriſon of Crown-Point having deſtroy- 


Ticonderago. Thither General Carleton intended 
4 to have purſued them; but the difficulties he had 
to encounter appeared ſo many and ſo great, that 


ts, it was thought proper to march back into Canada 


83 


end deſiſt from any further operations till next 
ſpring. * : 


_ Thus the affairs of the Americans ſeemed every 
, : where going to wreck ; even thoſe who had been 
"Y moſt ſanguine in their cauſe began to waver. The 
h a dme, alſe, for which the ſoldiers had enliſted them- 
_ ſelves was now Expired; and the bad ſucceſs of the 


ll preceding campaign had been ſo very diſcouraging, 
that no perſon was willing to engage himſelf du- 


therefore, General Waſhington found his army 


— 
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be ſerved by A getachment from the corps of attil- 
jery; the officers aud ſoldiers appointed for this ex 
pedition were allo choſen ont of the Whole army, 


was out of fight: but he was ſo hotly purſued by. 


ed or carried of every thing of value ,retired to 


— — — 


ring the continuance of a war of which the event 
109 ſeemed to be ſo doubtful, In conſequence of this, 


dailydecreaſingin ſtrength t, FR 
+ Ro claus. 
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of which it conſiſted when general Howe landed 
On Staten Iſland, ſcarce a tenth-part could now de 
muſtered. Lo aſſiſt the chief commander as much 
as poſſible, general Lee had collected a body of 
forces in the north; but on his way ſouthward, 


having imprudently taken up his lodging at ſome F 


diſtapce from his troops, information was given 
to colonel Harcourt, who happened at that time 
to be in the neighbouthood, and Lee was made 
priſoner. , The loſs of this general was much re- 
gretted, the more eſpecially as he was of ſuperior 
quality to any priſoner in the poſſeſſion of the co. 
loniſts, and could not therefore be exchariged, 
Six fieldgofficers were offered in exchange. for 
him, and ſed; and the congreſs. was highly 
irritated at its being reported that he was to be 
treated as a deſerter, having been a half-pay offi 
cer in the Britiſh ſervice at the commencemeht of 
the war. In conſequeace of this they iſſued a pro- 
clamation, threatening to retaliate on the priſoners 
in their poſſeſſion. hate ver puniſhment would be 
inflicted on any of thoſe taken by the Britiſh, and 
eſpecially that their conduct ſhould be regulated 


* 


by the treatment of general Le. | 
In the mean time they proceeded with the moſt 
indefatigable diligence to recruit their army, and 
bound their ſoldiers to ſerve for a term of .three 
years, or during the continuance of the wan 
The army deſigned for the enſuing campaign, was 
to conſiſt of 88 battalions; of Which each pro- 
vince was to contribute its quota; and 20 dollars 
were offered as a bounty to each ſoldier, belides 
an allottment of lands at the end of the wat, 
No lands were promiſed to thoſe who only exyilt- 
ed for three years, All officers or ſoldiexs pa 
| | . throug 
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through woudds received in the ſervice were to 
enjoy half-pay during life. To defray the expence, 
Congreſs bor rowed five millions of dollars at five 
per cent.; for the payment of which the United 
States became ſurety. At the ſame time, in order 
to animate the people to vigorous exertions, a de- 
claration was publiſhed, in which they ſet forth 
the neceſlity there-was for taking proper methods 
to infure ſucceſs in their cauſe they endeavoured 
to palliate as much as poſſible the misfortunes 
which had already happened] and repreſented the 
true cauſe of the preſent diſtreſs to be the ſhort 
term of enliſtment. N E * 
This declaration, together wich the imminent 
danger of Philadelphia, determined the Americans 
to exert themſelves to the utmoſt in order to re- 
inforce general Waſhington's army, who, even in 
this time of depreſſion and diſcouragement, for- 
med the bold deſign of recroffing the Delaware, 
and attacking that part of the enemy which was 
poſted at Trenton. As the Royal army extended 
n different cantonments for a great way, General 
Waſhington, perceiving the imminent danger to 
which Philadelphia was expoſed, reſolved to make 
ſome attempt on thoſe diviſions of the enemy 
which lay neareſt that city. Theſe happened to be 
the Hefftans, who lay in three divifions, the Taft 
only 20 miles diftant fram Philadelphia. On the 
25th of December, kaving collected as conſiders 
able a force as he could, he ſet out with an intent 
to ſurprife that body of the enemy which lay at. 


o 


Trenton. His army was divided into three bodies; 


one of which he ordered to crofs the Delaware 
at Trenton Ferry, à little below the town; the 
ſccond at a good diſtance below, at a place called 

4 . dentowny 


— 
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Bordentown,- where the ſecond diviſion of Hef. 
fans was placed; while he himſelf, with the third, 
directing His courſe to a ferry forme miles abore 
Trenton, intended to have paſſed it at midnight, 
and attack the Heſſians at break of day. But rep 
by reaſon of various impediments, it was eight in Erff 
the morning before he could reach the place of hav 
his deſtination. The enemy, however, did not fare 
perceive his approach till they were ſuddenly mag 
attacked. Colonel Ralle who commanded them, led 
did all that could be expected from a brave and cable 
experienced officer; but every thing was in ſuch tus 
confuſion, that no efforts of valour or ſxill could | 
now retrieve matters. The Colonel himſelf was 
mortally woanded, his troops were entirely brok- 
en, their artillety ſeized, and about 1000 taken 
_ priſoners. After this gallant exploit, General 
_ Waſhington again returned into Pennſylvania, - 
This action, though ſeemingly of no very deci- 
five nature, was ſufficient at that time to turn ib: 
fortune of war in favour of America. It tended 
greatly to leſſen the apprehenſions which the pro- 
vincials had of the Heſſians, at the ſame time that 
it equally abated the confidence which the Britiſh 
nad till now put in them. $5444 
Reinforcements came in from ſeveral quarters 
t) General Waſhington, ſo that he was ſoon in 4 
condition once more to paſs the Delaware, and 
take up his quarters at Trenton; where he was 
emboldened to maintain his ſtation, notwithſtand- 
ing the accounts that were received of the ene. 
my's rapid advance towards him. Lord Cornwal- 
lis, accordingly; made his appearance in fullforce; 
and, on the evening of his arrival, the littſe towa 
of Trenton contained the two hoſtile ar mies, ſes 
(A | Pirates 


— 
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parated only by a fmall creek, which was fordablg- 
rd in many places. This was, indeed the criſis of the 

4 American - revolution; and had his Lordſhip. 
ht made an immediate attack, in purſnance of. what is 
Bit reported to have been the advice: of Sin William 
Erſknig, General Waſhington's defeat feems to 
have been inevitablez but a night's delay turned the 
not fate of the: wo and produced an enterpriſe, the 
enly magnitude an 94 ot which, can only be equal 


| led by its facc General Waſhington having 
10 called a council of war, ſtated the e. 
ſuch ſtustion to which his army was reduced; and hav- 
-ould og beard the various opinions of his: officers, 


finally propoſed a circuitous march to Princeton, 
as the means of avoiding, at once, the imputation- 
of a retreat, and the danger of a battle, with num 
bers ſo inferior, and in @ ſituation ſo ineligible. 
The idea was unanimouſly approved; and, as ſoon 


"dec 2 it was dark, the neceſſary meaſures were taken 
un ide Wl for accompliſhing it. A line of fires-was kind- 
ended d, which ſerved to giye light to the Americans, 
18 pro- while it obſcured: — from che obſervation of 


the enemy; and by a providential interpoſition, 
the weather, which had been for ſome time paſt- 
varm, moiſt, and foggy, ſuddenly changed to a, 
hard froſt; a in & moment as it were, render- 
d the road, which had been deep and heavy, 
em and. ſmooth as a pavement. At break of da 
ncrab Waſhington arriving near Princeton, was 
feoverec by a party of Britiſh troops, conſiſting . 
f three regiments under the command of Col. 
Mawhood, who, were on their march to Trenton. 
lich theſe. the centre of the Americuns engaged, 


dd after killing 6, wounding many, and taking 6 
60 priſonera, raſt to make 


hſtand- 
the ene - 
ornwal- 
ill force 
tle town 
mies, ſe- 
parated 


Pitate eſcape, ſome towards Trenton, and others 
in a retrograde route to Brunſwick. - The loſs of 
the Americans was inconſiderable in point of 
numbers; but the fall of the amiable general Mer- 
cer rendered it important. The Britiſh aſtoniſh- 
ed and diſcouraged at the ſucceſs and ſpirit of theſe 
repeated enterprizes, abandoning both Trenton 
and Princeton, retreated to Brunſwick ; while the 
triumphant Americans retired to Morriſtown. 
_ General Waſhington, however, ommitted no op- 
portunity of recovering what had been loſt ;-and 
by dividing his army into ſmall parties, which 
could be reunited on a few hours warning, he in 
a manner entirely covered the country with it, and 
repoſſeſſed himſelf of all the important places. 
Thus ended the campaign of 1776, with ſcarce 
any other real advantage than the acquiſition of 
the: city of New York, and of afew fortreſſes in its 
neighbourhood ; where the troops were conſtrain- 
ed to act with as much circumſpection as if they 
had been beſieged by a victorious army, inſtead of 
Wan „ the ae e 
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beg of the Britiſh from NewsYork=- Battle a 

Brandywine—Philadelphia  taken—— Battle at Ger- 

- manitowh— Attack of NM. a Cy Bur 
kane s A nn. 18 

| Tas army at New-York bound in 1977 tc 

| exerciſe a kind of predatory war, by ſending; out 

parties to deſtroy magazines, make incurſions, and 


, Fen Rant ts, 


take or deſtroy ſuch forts as lay on the banks of 


«. 
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rivers, to which their great command of ſhipping”! 
gave them acceſs. In this they were generally ſuc- 


ceſsful: the provincial magazines at Peck's Hill, 


a place about 530 miles diſtant from New-Lork, 
were deſtroyed, the town. of Dunbury ia Con- 
necticut burnt, and that of Ridgefield in the ſame 
province was taken poſſeſſion of. In returning 
from the laſt expedition, however, the Britiſh | 
were greatly harraſſed by the Americans under 
Generals Arnold, Wooſter, and Sullivan; but they 
made good their retreat, though with the Joſs of 
above 200 killed and wounded. On the Ameri- 


can fide the loſs was conſiderable; General Wook 


ter was killed, and Arnold in the moſt imminent ' 
danger. On the other hand the Americans def- 
troyedthe ſtores at Stagg-harbour, in Long-Ifland, * 
and made priſoners of all who defended the place. 
As this — of making war, however, could 
anſwer but little purpoſe, and ſavoured more of 
the barbarous incurſions of ſavages than of a war 


carried on by a cĩvilized people, it was reſolved to 


make an attempt on Philadelphia. At firſt it was 


thought that this could be done through the ſer- 
ſeys z but the cruelties exerciſed: by the Britiſh, 
plundering parties had excited fo general an ab- 
horrence, and General Waſhington had receingy, 
ſuch large reinforcements, and poſted. bimſelf ſo 
ſtrongly, that it was found to be impracticable. 
Many ſtratagems were uſed to diaw him from 


his ſtrong ſituation, but without ſucceſs ; ſo that 
it was found neceſſary to make the attempt on 


Philadelphia by ſea. While the preparations ne- 


ceſſary for this expedition: were going forward, - 


the Americans found means to make amends = 2 


— 


7 


ed to proceed further ſouthward to Cheſapeit | 
Bay in Maryland, from hence the diſtance ta 
Philadelphia was. not very great, and where the 
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the capture of General Lee by that of Geterat 
Preſcot, who. was ſeized in his. quarters with his 
aid de camp; in much the fame manner as Gene- 


ral Lee had been. This was exceedingly morti- 


fying to che General himſelf, as he had not long 


before ſet a price upon General Arnold, by offer 


ing a ſum of money to any one that apprehended 
him ʒ; uhich the latter anſwered by ſetting a lower 
price upon General Preſcot. 

The month of July was far advanced befage then 


preparations. for the expedition againſt Philadel- 


phia were completed; and. it as the 23d before : 
the fleet was able to {ail from Sandy Hook: The 
force employed in this expedition conſiſted of 36 
2 of Britiſh and Heſſians, a regiment f 
light horſe, and a body of loyaliſts raiſed at New 


Tork. The remainder of theſe, with 17 battalions, / 


and another body of light horſe; were ſtationed 
at New-York under Sir Henry Clinton. Seven 
battalions were ſtationed at Rhode-Ifland. After 


- a week's (ailing. they arrived at the mouths of the 


Delaware; but there having received certain in- 
telligence, that the navigation oi the river was ſo 
— obſtructed, that no. poſſibility of for- 
5 inech; or more: probably 
had marched. within 
a ſhort diſtance of — it was reſolv- 


provincial army would: find leſs: e from. 
the nature of the country than in the Jerſeys 


The from Dela ware to Cheſapeak 
toak up the beſt part of the month of Auguſt, and 
cat up the ber Kilt was dend and 
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tedions.' At laſty having failed up the river Elk, 

as far as was- practicable, the troops were landed 
without oppoſition, and ſet: forward an their in- 
tended expedition. On the news of their arrival 

at Cheſapeak, General Waſhington left the Jer- 
ſeys, and haſtened to the relief of Philadelphia; 

and in the beginning of September met the royal 
army at Brandy-wine Creek about mid-way, be- 
tween the head of the Elk and Philadelphia, 
Here he adhered to his former method of {kir- 
miſhing and harrafſing the royal army on its 
march; but as this proved inſufficient to ſtop its 
progreſs, he retited to that ſide of the creek next 

to Philadelphia, with an intent to diſpute the pale 
fage. This brought on a general engagement on 

the 11th of September. The royal army advanced 

at break of day in rwo columns, commanded b 
lieutenant general Knyphauſen, and by lord Corn- 
wallis. The firſt took the direct road to Chadd's 
Ford, and made a ſhew of paſſing it, in front of 
the main body of the Americans. At the ſame 
time the other column moved up on the weſt ſide 

of the Brandy- wine to its fork, and croſſed both 

its branches about two o clock in the afternoon, 
and then marched down on the eaſt ſide thereof, | 
with the view of turning the right wing of their | 
adverfarics.- r — 7 | 1 
This they effected and compelled them to | 
retreat- with great loſs. - General Koyphaulen. - 

amuſed the Americans with the appearance, f 

croſſing the ford, but did not attempt it until lord 
Cornwallis having croſſed it above and moved 

don on the oppoſite ſidł, had commenced his 

attack, Knyphauſen then croſſed the ford, and. 

attacked the troops poſted for ita defence. Wer 7 

| 2 ter 
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after a ſevere confi, were compelled to give way. 
The retreat of the Americans became general, and 
woas continued to Cheſter, under cover of general 
Weeden's brigade, which came off in good order. 
The final iffae of battles often depends on ſmall 
circumſtances, Which human prudence cannot 
control - one of theſe occurred here, and prevent- 
ed general Waſhington from executing a bold de- 
0 


fi effect which, his troops were actually in 
This was to have croſſed the Brandy- 
wine, and attacked Knyphanſen, while gen. Sul. 
van and lord Stirling, ſhould keep earl Cornwal- 
lis in check. In the moſt critical moment, Gene- 
ral Waſhington reecived intelligence which he 
was obliged to credit, that the column of lord 
Cornwallis had been only making a feint, and was 
returting to join Knyphauſen. This prevented 
the execution of a plan, which, if carried into ef- 
fect, would probably have given a different turn 
to the events of the day. The killed and wouad- 
ed in the royal army, were near ſix hundred; 
The loſs of the Americans was twice that num 
ber. The celebrated Marquis de la Fayette firſt 
3 bled here in the cauſe of liberty, which he had eſ- 
| pouſed with enthuſiaſtic ardonr, His wound was 
flight, but it endeared him to the Americans. 

The loſs of this battle proved alſo the loſs of 
Philadelphia. General Waſtüngton retired” to- 
cards Lancaſter, to fave the ſtores which had 
been depoſited at Reading. But tho he could not 


by laying ambuſhes and cutting off detached par- 
ties z but in this he was leſs ſuccefsful than for- 


prevent the loſs of Philadelphia, he ſtill adhered 
original plan of 3 the royal party, 


merly 3 and one of his own detachments which lay 
* £5 4.00 a : in: 
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in ambuſh in a wood were themſelves. ſurpriſed 
and entirely defeated, with the loſs of about 300 
killed and wounded, beſides 70 or 80 ben, ad 
all their arms and baggage. : 

General Howe now perceiving that the Ameri- 
cans would not venture another battle even for the 
ſake of their capital, took peaceable poſſeſſion of 
it on the 26th of September. His firſt care was 
then to cut off, by means of ſtrong batteries, the 
communication between the upper and lower 
parts of the river ; which was executed, notwith- = 
ſtanding the oppoſition of ſome American armed 
* one of which, carrying 36 guns was taxaxßx 

His next taſ was to open a communication 
| 
| 


wich it by ſea-z, and this was a work of no ſmall 
difficulty. A vaſt number of batteries and forts =. 
had been erected, and immenſe machines formed 
like chevaux de frize, from whence they took { 
their name, ſunk in the river to prevent its navi- | 
gation. . As the fleet: was ſent round to the mouth _ | 
ot the rivergia order to co- operate with the army, | 
this works however difficult, was accompliſhed ; | 
nor did the provincials give much oppofition,. as 1 
well knowing that all places of this kind were ö 
now untenable, Genetal Waſhingten, however 
233 took the advantage of the royal army being divid - 
8 ob eb to attack the camp of the principal diviſion of 
N it that lay at Germantown, in the neighbourhood 
of Philadelphia. In this he met with very little 
14/6 ſucceſs z, for tho he reached the place of deſtina- 
bon tion by three o'clock in the morning, the patroles 
bad time to call the moe to arms. The Ame 
Fat Wl ricans, notwithſtanding, made a very reſalute at- 3 
der- tack ; but they were received with ſo much brave- 
ry, * they were compelled to abandon the 


n k . 8. 


Sreene. The attack immediately commenced 


* 
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attempt, and retreat in great diſorder; wich the 


advantage, however, of carrying off their cannon, 
though purſued for a conſiderable way, after 
having upwards of 200 killed, ad about 50 
wounded, and upwards of 400 taken priſonets, 
among whom were 54 officers. - On the Britiſh 
fide; the loſs amounted to 430 wounded and 
priſoners, and 70 killed, but among the laſt were 
General Agnew and colonel Bird, with ſome 
other excellent officers. we n . TT f 
- - The Britiſh were well apprized, that without 
the command of the Delaware, their poſleſſion of 


| Philadelphia would be of no advantage. They 
therefore trained | every nerve, to open the na- 


vigation of that river; to this end lord Howe 
had early taken the moſt effe&ual meaſures for 


- copduRting the fleet and tranſports. round from 


the Chefapeak to the Dalaware, and drew them 


4p on the Pennſylvania ſhore, from Reedy-Iſland 
% New-Caftle. Early in October, a detachment 
© from the Britiſh army eroſſed the Delg ware, with 
a view of diſlodging the Americans from Billingſ- 


port. On their approach, the place was eva- 


cCuated. As the ſeaſon advanced, more vigorous 
meaſures for removing the obſtructions Were con- 


certed between the general and the admiral. 
Batteries were egected on the Pennſylvania ſhore 


2 to aſhſt in diflodging the Americans from Mud- 
Ifland. © At the ſame time Count Donop with 
 .2000 men, having croſſed into New-Jeriey, op- 


poſite to Philadelphia, marched. down. on the 
eaſtera ſide of the Delaware, to attack the re- 


doubt at Red-Bank. This was defended by 
about 400 men under the command of colonel 


0 4 by 
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by a ſmart -camonade,-under cover of which-the 
Count advanced to the redoubt. This place was 
intended for à much larger garriſon than Was 
then in it. It had therefore become neceſſary 
to run a line in the middle thereof, and une part 
of it was evacuated. That part was eaſily car 
ried by the aſſuilants on ich they indulged in 
loud huzzas for their fuppoſed victory. The 
garriſon kept up a feverewwell directed fire on the 
aſſailants by which they were compeiſed torctire. 
They fuffered not only in the aſſault, but in the 
approach to, and retreat from tlie fort. Tbeir 
whole loſs in killed and wounded was about 400. 
Count Donop was mortally wounded and taken 
priſoner. Congreſs reſolved to preſent colonei 
Green with a tword for his good conduct on 
this ocaſion. n attack made about the ſume 
time on fort Mifflin by men of war and frigates, 
was not more ſucceſsful than the aſſault on Red 
Bank. The Auguſta man of war of 64 guns, 
and the Merlin, two of the veſſels which were 
engaged in it, got aground. The former Was 
fired and bleC up. The latter was evacuated. 
Though the firſt attempts of the Britiſh, for 
opening the navigation of the Delaware, were _ 
unſucceſsful, they carried their point in another 5 
way that was unen The cheraux de friſe, | 
having been ſunk ſome conſiderable tig the 
current of the water was diverted by-thisWreat 
| bulk into new channels. In conſequente thereof 
the paſſage between the iſlands and the Pennſyl- 
vania ſhote Was ſo deepęned as to admit veſſels 
of ſome conſiderable draught of water. Through 5 
this paſſage, the Vigilant; a large hip; cut down —-* 
ſo as to dra but diitle water, mounted-with-24 
1 Y pounders 
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| made her way to a poſition from which defence 
ſhe might enfilade the works on Mud-Iſladd. the Br 
| This gabe the Britiſh ſuch an advantage, that the and cu 
pve es u longer tenable. Coſagel Baud, BY Thu 
1 who hadlwith great gallantry defended the fort conclu 
| from the latter end of September, to the th of Wl pact of 
November, being wounded, was removed to the ters We 

main. Within live days after his removal, major I tat 91 

Thayer, Who as a volunteer had nobly offered niniftr 

3 to take cliarge of this dangerous poſt, Was obliged WM be take 
8 | to evacuate it. iy Se Ai is F four P. 
Eo + This event did not take place till che works WH begun 
verre entirely beat down every piece of cannon Wl &il! con 
diſmounted/ and one of the Britiſh ſhips fo near tion of 

that ſhe three granadoes into the fort, aud killed WM fon ma 

the men uncovered in the platform. The troops etfectua 

who had ſo bravely defended fort Mifflin, made WM For this 

a ſafe retreat to Red-Bank,  - Congreſs voted Wl th trot 

ſwor ds to be given to: lieutenant calonel Smith Wl the con 

and Commodore Hazlewood, tor their gallant WH Carleton 

defence of the Delaware. Within three days ladians 

after Mud-Iſland was evacuated, the garriſon on; an; 

was alſo withdravn from Red-Bank, on the ap- urge pai 
proach of lord Cornwallis, at the head of a large h§õ con 

force prepared to aſſault it. Some of the Ame: Genera 

rican gallies and armed veſſels eſcaped by keep. Powell, 

ing (cloſe in with the Jerſey ſhore,” to places of ibeneral 

Ice iv above Philadelphia, but 17 of them Is alreg 

Letz abandoned by their crews; and fited- hui line 

the Britiſh: gained a free communication betw-Waenggherters 

| their army und ſhipping.” Thie event was told: 2.264] 

them very deßrable. they had been prsvicuſ re gol 

5 obliged to. draw cheir proviſions from Cheſter other. 


a diſtance of. ſixteen miles, at n der Cs 
a certain great expence. The long protra Sir Jo! 
erte 8 4 * detenc "9 
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i-fence/of the Delaware, ' deranged the plans of 
the Britiſh, for the remaiader of the campaign, 
and conſequently ſaved the adjacent country.” 
Thus the campaign of 1977 in Pennſylvania; 
concluded, upon the whole ſucceſsfully on the 
part of the Britiſh. In the north, however; mat- 
ters wore a different aſpect. The exped tion in 
that quarter had been projefted by the Britifty- 
miniſtry as the moſt effectual method thut could 
be taken to cruſli the colonies: at once. The 
four provinces of New-England had originally 
began the confederacy againſt Britain, and were 
ill conſidered as the moſt active in the continu- 
nion of it and it was thought, that any impreſ- 
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led on made upon them, would contribute in an 

ops Wl etfectual minner to the reduction of all the reſt.” 

ade For this purpoſe, an army of 4005 choſen Br . 
ted uh troops and 3000 Germans were put under x 


nith Wi the command of General Burgoyne 3 General 


ant Carleton was directed to uſe his intereſt with the 
days Windians to perſuade them to Join in this expeci- 
riſon don; and the province of Quebec was to farnith 
> ap-Wcoe parties to join in the fame. The officers 


large o commanded uader General Burgoyne weile, 
me · W6-nerab Philips of the artillery, Generals Fraſer, 
keep WWW ow ell, aud Hamilton, with the German officers 
es.of W-nerall Reideſeband Speecht. The ſoldiers, 38 
themes already been obſerved, were all excellently 
ThosWilciplinedz and bad been kept in their wigter- 
woos with all imaginable care; in order to 
es parse them for the expedition on which he, 
zou re going. To aid the principal expedition, 
deſter other was pröjected on the Mohawk River 

2, ander Colonel St Leger, who was to be affilted 
rated Sir John Johnſon, fon to the famous Sir Wil- 
ene gg 3 bam 
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Ham Johnſ®n "who had. fo greatly diftimngiitea 


t 
himſelt-inthe war of 1755. ſc 
On the 21ſt of Jane 1777, the army encamped * 


on the weſtern ſide of the lake Champlain; 2 
where, being joined by a conſiderable body of Bt 
lodians,, Genetal Burgoyne made à ſpeech, in to 
which it is ſaid he exhorred theſe new allies; but an: 
ineffeftually, to lay aſide their ferocious and bar. fill 
barous manner of making war; to kill only fath tak 
as oppoſed them in arms; and to ſpare” priſoners, lire 
with fuck women and children as Mould fall bor 
into their hands. After fluing a proclamation, 200 


8 in which the force of Britain, and that Which he Pro. 
commande was fer forth in yery oſtentations W <2! 
„terms, the campaign opened with the flege of Gen 
Ticonderago- The place was very firotig, and Ame 
= rtifotted by 66556 men under General F Vith 
4 Claie 4 fievertheleſs, the works were ſo extenſive, I tar 
4 that suen this dumber was ſcarce ſufficient to dee © i 
/ © {nd (hem properly, They had therefore omit Lilled 
. azo fortity a fugged eminence called gr en. 
Hull, che top of which overlooked andeffectualluy mn 
commanded the whole works; imagigigg pet ed, m 


baps, that the difficulty of the aſcent would be ſut 
cent to prevent the enemy from taking poſleſolii Lu: 
of it. On the approach of the fit Amos of th 

army, the provincials abandoned and fer fre t 

their outworks ; and ſo expeditions were the Br 

tilh troops, that by the 5th of July every pou 

__ ,, was, ſecured which was judged"aecellary for 
* eltipg it completely. A road was Joon ang 
wide to the veiy ſummit of that eminence whic 
7, he Americans had ſuppoſed could not be aicen« 
dz and eſſo much were they now dilheartenc 
chat they inſtantly abandoned the fort-entireny” 
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taking the road to Skeneſborbugh, a place to the 
ſouth of Lake George; while their baggage, with 
what artillery and military ſtores they could 
carry off, were ſent to the fame place by water. 
But the Britiſh generals were determined not 
to let them . paſs ſo eaſily. Both were purſued 
and both overtaken. Their armed veſſels con- 
ſiſted only of ſive galleys 3 two of which were 
taken, and three blown wp; on which they ſet 
lice to their boats and fortifications at Skene!. 
borough, On this! occaſion the provincials loſt * 
209 boats, 130 pieces of cannon; with all their 
proviſions and baggage: Their land- forces under 
Colonel Francis made a brave defence againſt 


dex General. Fraſer ; and ſuperior in number, had 
TW 3 moſt overpowered him, when General Reideſel * 
2” vo WH vith a large body of Germans came to his at- 


ſiſtance. The provincials were now overpower- 
ed in their turn; and their commander being 
killed, they fled on all ſides with great precipita- 
tion. In this action 200 Americans were killed, 


wo as man taken priſaners, and above 600 wound- 
per ed, many of whom periſhed in the woods for 
RF want of aſſiſtance. N _ -. 
olle During: the engagement General St Clair was 


it Caſtietan; about Nx miles from the place; but 


c 1 
+; wo niteadiof gong forward ta Fort Anne, the nent 
*he Br place of ſtrength, he: repaired | to the woods, 
ery pd which lie between that fortress aud New-En- 
v for and. General Burgoyne, however, detached 
3: au oncl Hill with the ninth regiment, in order to 


ntercept ſuch as ſhould- attempt to retrent to- 
ards Fort Anne. On his way he met with'va 
pody of the Americans more numerous than his 


,cartenc | 1 
ente n; but after an 8 three. hours, 
takil 22 3 6s: 5 Joey 
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they were obliged tb retire with great loſs.” After 
ſo many diſaſters, deſpairing of being able to 


_ gagements the loſs of killed: and wounded in the 
General Burgoyne was now obliged to ſuſpend 
his operations for ſome time, and wait at SReneſ- 
borough for the arrival of his tents, proviſions, 


through the country about St Anne, and in clear. 


In ſhort, after undergoing the utmoſt difficulty 
and making every exertion, he arrived with his 


Here General Schuyler had been for ome time 
forces, and had been joined by General St Clair 


iForrEdwards.14 ul} tin pounce 
gut on the approach of the royal army," they 


quarters at Saratoga. Notwithſtanding the great 
the leaſt diſpoſition to ſubmit, but ſcemed only 
0d conſider how they might make the moſt eſ- 
ſectaal reſiſtance. For this purpoſe, the militia 
us every where raiſed and draughted to join 


buonteers were daily added, that they foon began 
14 : "36 £5." * 10 


- 


make any ſtand at Fort Anne, they ſet fire to it 
and retired to Fort Edward. In all theſe en- 


» 


royal army did not exceed 200 men. + 


&c. but employed this interval in making roads 
ing a paſſage for his troops to proceed againſt 
the Americans. This was attended with in- 
credible toil; but all obſtacles were ſurmounted 
with equdt patience and reſolution by the army. 
army before Fort Edward about the end of July. 
endeavouring to recruit the ſhattered American 
with the remains of his army; the gatriſon of 
Fort George alſo, ſituated on the lake of that 
name, had evacuated the place and retired to 
retired from thence alſo, and formed their head- 
fucceſs of the Britiſh general, they ſnewed not 


the army at Saratoga; and ſuch numbeis of vo- 


- 1 
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to recover from the alarm into which they had 
been thrown. That they might have a com- 
mander whoſe abilities could be relied on, Ge- 
neral Arnold was appointed; who repaired to 8a- 
ratoga with a conſiderable train of artillery; but 
receiving intelligence that Colonel St Leger was 
proceeding with great rapidity in his expedition 
on the Mohawk River, he removed te Still water, 

a place abouthalf-way between Saratoga, and 
the junction of the Mohawk and Hudſon's River. 
The Colonel, in the mean time had advanced as 
far as Fort Stanwix ; the ſiege of which he 
preſſed with great vigour, On the th of Auguſt, 
underſtanding that a ſupply of proviſions, eſcorted 
by 800 or goo men, was on the way to the fort, 

he diſpatched Sir John Johnſon with a ſtron 
detachment to intercept it. This he did bo el. a 
fectually, that, beſides intercepting the proyiſions, 
400 af its guard were ſlain, 200 taken, and the 
reſt eſcaped with great difficulty: - The garriſon, 
however, were not to be intimidated by the threats 
or repreſentations: of the colonel: on the con- 
trary, they made ſeveral ſucceſsful ſallies under 
Colonel Willet, the ſecond in command; and this 
gentleman, in company with another, even ven- 
tured out of the fort, and, eluding the vigilance 
of the enemy, paſſed through them in order to 
2 of General Arnold to their aſ- 
ſiſtan ce. * ile anne 


Thus the affairs of Colonel dt Leger ſeemed to 
be in no very fayourable ſituation not withſtand- 
ing his late fucceſs, and they were ſoon totally 
ruined by the deſertion of the Indiaus. 
had been alarmed by the report of General Ar- 
nold's advancing with z000 men ae a2: 
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they were obliged to retire with great loſs.” After 
ſo many diſaſters, deſpairing of being able to 
make any ſtand at Fort Anne, they ſet fire to it 
and retired to Fort Edward. In all theſe en- 
gagements the loſs of killed and wounded in the 
royal army did not exceed 200 men. 
General Burgoyne was now obliged to ſuſpe 
His operations for ſome time, and wait at Skeneſ- 
borough for the arrival of his tents, proviſions, 
&c. but employed this interval in making roads 
through the country about St Anne, and in clear. 
ing a paſſage for his troops to proceed againſt 
the Americans. This was attended with in- 
credible toil 3 but all obſtacles were ſurmounted 
with equat patience and reſolution by the army. 
In ſhort, after undergoing the utmoſt difficulty 
and making every exertion, he arrived with his 
army before Fort Edward about the end of July. 
Here General Schuyler had been for ſome time 
endeavouring to recruit the ſhattered American 
forces, and had been joined by General St Clair 
with the remains of his army; the garriſon of 
Fort George alſo, ſituated on the lake of that 
name, had evacuated the place and retired'to 
Fort Edward, t e 
But on the approach of the royal army, they 
retired from thence alſo, and formed their head- 
quarters at Saratoga. Nqtwithſtanding the great 
lucceſs of the Britiſh general, they ſhewed- not 
the leaſt diſpoſition to ſubmit, but ſeemed only 
to conſider how they might make the moſt-ct- 
Fe&tnral reſiſtance. For this purpoſe, the militia 
Was every where raiſed and draughted to join 
the. army at Saratoga; and ſuch numbers of vo- 
lunteers were daily added, that they ſoon began 
ar 225 4 0 
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to recover from .the alarm into which they had 


been thrown.- That they might have a com- 
mander whoſe abilities could be relied on, Ge- 
neral Arnold was appointed, who repaired to Sa- 
ratoga with a conſiderable train of artillery ; but 
receiving intelligence that Colonel St Leger was 
proceeding with great rapidity in his expedition 
on the Mohawk River, he removed ts Still water, 
a place abouthalf-way between Saratoga, and 
the junction of the Mohawk and Hudſon's River. 
The Colonel, in the mean time had advanced as 
far as Fort Stanwix; the ſiege of which he 
preſſed with great vigour. On the õth of Auguſt, 
underſtanding that a ſupply of proviſions, eſcorted 
by 800 or goo men, was on the way to the fort, 
he diſpatched Sir John Johnſon with a ſtrong 
detachment to intercept it. This he did fo ef- 
fectually, that, beſides intercepting the proyiſions, 
400 of its guard were ſlain, 200 taken, and the 
reſt eſcaped with great difficulty. The garriſon, 
however, were not to be intimidated by the threats 
or repreſentations of the colonel: on the con- 
trary, they made ſeveral ſucceſsful ſallies under 
Colenel Willet, the ſecond in command; and this 
gentleman, in company with another, even ven- 
tured out of the fort, and, eluding the vigilance 
of the enemy, paſſed through them in order to 
haſten the march of General Arnold to their aſ- 
iltaneces © - 251 eo ann 
Thus the affairs of Colonel St Leger ſeemed to 
be in no very fayourable fituation not withſtand- 
ing his late ſucceſs, and they were ſoon totally 
ruined by the defertion of the Indians. 
had been alarmed by the report of General Ar- 
nold's advanging with 2000 men * 
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the fort z and while the Colonel was. attempting 
to give them encouragement, another report was 


ſpread, that General Burgoyne had been defeated 11 
with great ſlaughter, and was now flying before | 
the provincials. On this he was obliged to do as 4 
they thought proper; and the retreat could not i} 
be effected without the loſs of the tents, the ar- d, 
tillery and military ſtores. oo oh Go Ne 
_ General: Burgoyne, in the mean time, notwith- 15 
ſtanding albthe difficulties he had already ſuſtain- als 
edi found that he muſt ſtill encounter more. The 1 
roads he had made with ſo much labour and pains ch 
were deſtroyed, either by the wetneſs of the ſeaſon C; 
or by the Americans; fo that the proviſions. he 66 
brought from Fort George conld not arrive at 10 
his camp without the moſt prodigious toil. On * 
hearing of the ſiege of Fort Stanwix by Colonel BY: 
St Leger, he determined. to .move forward, in un 
hopes of incloſing the enemy betwixt his own gl 
army and that of St Leger, or of obtaining the re 
command of all the country between Fort Stan- de 
wix and Albany: or, at any rate, a junction with de 
Colonel St Leger would be effected, which could pic 
not but be attended with the-moſt. happy conſe- Co 
quences. The only difficulty was the want. of * 
proviſions; and this it was propoſed to remedy Br 
by reducing the provincial magazines at Ben- fad 
nington. For this purpoſe, Colonel Baum, a tte 
German officer of great bravery, was choſen 800 
Vith a body of goo men. The place was abou: by 
20 miles from Hudſon's. River; and to ſupport reg 


Colonel Baum's party, the whole army marched che 
up the river's bank, and encamped almoſt oppo- we 
ſite to Saratoga, with the river betwixt it and def 
the place. An adyanced party was poſted at 175 Bre 
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ten Kill, between the camp and Bennington, in 
order to ſupport Colonel Baum. In their way 
the Britiſh ſeized a large fapply of cattle and 
proviſions, which were immediately ſent to the 
camp; but the badneſs of the roads retarded 
their march ſo much, that intelligence of their 
deſign was ſent to Bennington. Underſtanding 
now that the American force was greatly ſupe- 
rior to his own, the Colonel acquainted the Ge- 
neral who immediately diſpatched Colonel Brey- 
man with a party to his aſſiſtance; but through 
the ſame cauſes that had retarded the march of 
Colonel Baum, this aſſiſtance could not arrive in 
time. General Starke who commanded the Ame- 
rican militia at Bennington, engaged with them 
before the junction of the royal detachments 
could be effected. On this occaſion about 800 
undifuiplined militia, without bayonets, or a ſin- 
gle piece of artillery, attacked and routed 500 
regular troops advantageouſly poſted behind en- 
trenchments - furniſhed with the beft arms, and 
defended with two pieces of artillery. The field 
pieces were taken from the party commanded by 
Col. Baum, and the greatelt part of his detach - 
ment .was either killed or captured. Colonel 
Breyman arrived on the ſame ground and on the 
fame day, but not till the action was over. In- 
ſtead of meeting his friends as he expected, he 
found himſelf briſkly attacked. This was begun 
by colonel: Warner, (who with his continental 
regiment, which having been ſent for from Man- 
cheſter, came opportunely at this time) and was 
well ſupported by Stark's militia, which had juſt 
defeated the party commanded by colonel Baum, 
Breyman's troops,” though fatigued with their 
| | | a preceding 
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preceding march, behaved with great reſolution, 
but were at length compelled to abandon their ar- 
villery and retreat, In theſe two actions the Ame. 
ricans. took fonr brafs field pieces, twelve brafs 
drums, 250 dragoon ſwords, 4 ammunition 
waggons, and about yoo priſoners. The loſs of 
the Americans; incluſive of their wounded, was 
about Too men. 85 | 1 
General Burgoyne, thus diſappointed in his at- 
tempt on Bennington, applied himſelf with inde- 
fatigable diligence to procure proviſions from 
Fort George; and having at length amaſſed a 
ſufficient quantity to laft Ne a month, he threw 
a bridge of boats over the river Hudſon,” which 
he croſſed about the middle of September,” en- 
camping on the hills and plains near Saratoga. 
As ſoon as he approached the provincial army, 
at this time encamped at Stillwater under Gene- 
ral Gates, he determined to make an attack for 
which purpoſe he put himſelf at the head of the 
central diviſion of his army, having General Fra- 
ſer and Colonel Breyman-on the right, with Ge- 
nerals Reideſel and Philips on the left. In this 
ſition he advanced on the the rgth of Septem- 
r. But the Americans did not now waltto be 
attacked: on the contrary they attacked the cęn- 
tral diviſion with tke utmoſt violence; and it was 
not until General Philips with the arüllery came 
up, and at eleven o'clock at night, that they could 
be induced to retire'to their camp. On this oc- 
caſion, the Britiſh troops loſt about 500 in killed 
and wounded, and the Americans about 319. every 
The former were very much alarmed at the Wa 
obſtivate reſolution ſhown by the Americans, but whic 
this did not prevent them from advancing, and being 
2 | 1 poſting 
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rolting themſelves the next day within cannon- 
ſor of their lines. But their allies the Indians 
began to deſert in great numbers; and at the 
ſame time the general was in the higheſt degree 
mortified by having no intelligence of any aſfliſt- 
ance from Sir Henry Clinton, as had been ſtipu- 
lated. «He now received a letter from him by 
which he was informed that Sir H. intended to 
make a diverſion on the North River in his favour. 
This afforded but little comfort: however, he re- 
tnrned an anſwer by ſeveral truſty perſons whom 
he diſpatched different ways, ſtating his preſent 
diſtreſſed ſituation, and mentioning that the pro- 
viſions and other neceſſaries he had would only 
enable him to hold out until the 12th of October. 

In the mean time the Americans, in order to 
cut off the retreat of the Britiſh army in the moſt 
efſectual manner, undertook an expedition againſt 
Ticonderago; but were obliged to abandon the 
enterpriſe afteÞ haying ſurpriſed all the out-poſts, 
and taken a great number of boats with ſome 
armed veſſels; and a number of priſoners. The 
army under general Burgoyne, however, conti- 
nued to labour under the greateſt diſtreſſes: ſo 
that in the beginning of October he had been obli- 
ved to diminiſh the foldiers allowance. On the 
-th of that month be determined to move to- 
wards the enemy. For this purpoſe he ſent a 
body of 15 0 men to reconnoitre their left wing; 
intending, if poſſible, to break through it in 
order to eſtect a retreat. The detachment, how- 
ever, had not proceeded far when a ſpirited attack 
was made on the left wing of the Britiſh. army, 
which was with great Ailfculty preſerved from 
being entirely broken by a reioforcement brought 

2 | up 
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up by genetal Fraſer,” who was killed in the at. ta 
' rack. After the troops had with the moſt de- at 
ſperate efforts regained their camp, it was moſt A 
vigorouſly aſſaulted by General Arnold; who, ſe 
notwithſtanding all oppoſition, would have forced 1 


the entrenchments, had he not received a dan- 
gerous wound, which obliged him to retire. Thus 
the attack failed on the left, but on the tight the pr 
camp of the German reſerve was forced, Colonel 
Breyman Killed, and his countrymen” defeated wh 
with great ſlaughter,” and the loſs of all their far 
artillery and baggagmme. 2 
This was by far the heavieſt loſs the Britich 
army had ſuſtained ſince the action at Bunker's 
Hill. The lift of Killed and wounded amountel 
to near 1200, excluſive of the Germans; but the 
greateſt misfortune was, that the Americans bad 
now an opening on the right and rear of the Bri- 
tiſh forces, ſo that the army was threatend with 
Þ | entite deſtruction.  . This obliged General Bur- 
| goyne once more to ſhift his poſition, that the 
Americans might alſo be obliged to alter theirs. 
This was accompliſhed on the night of the 7th, 
without any loſs, and all the next day he conti- 
nued to offer the Americans battle; but they 
were now too well aſſured of obtaining a com- 
lete victory, by cutting off all ſupplies from the 
rifiſh, to riſk a pitched battle. Wherefore they 
Advanced on the right ſide, in order to incloſe 
bim entirely; which obliged the General to direct 
a treat towards Saratoga. But the Americans 
by vy ſtationed a great force on the ford at 
Hudſon's river, ſo that the only poſſibility” of 
retreat was by ſecuting a'paſſage to Lake George 
and to effect this, a body of workmen were ve 
7 4 : 2 tached, 
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tached, with a ſtrong guard, to repair'the rgnds 
and bridges that led to Foot Edward. As foon 
as they were gone, however, the Americans 


l ſeemed to prepare for an attack: which ren dered 
* it neceſſary to recal the guard, and the workmen 
wn being of courſe left ixpoſed; ebuld not proceed; 
of In the mean time, the boats which-conveyed 
= proviſions down Hudſom's river were expoſed to 
the the eontinual fire of the Americans markſmen; 
x who took many of them; ſo that it became neceſ. 
= ſary to convey the provifiotis over land. In-this 


extreme danger, it was reſolved to march 
night to Fort Edward, forcing-the pafſſages 
the ford either above or below the place ; and, 
in order to eſſect this more caſily, it Was refolved _ ' 
that the ſoldiers ſnhould carry their proviſions on 
their backs, leaving behind their baggage and 
every other incumbrance. But before this could 
be executed, intelligence was received that the 
Americans had raiſed ſtrong: entrenchments op- 
poſite theſe fords, well provided? with . cannon, 
and that they Had likewiſe taken pꝓoſſeſſion of 
the riſing ground between Fort George and Fort 
Edwards Which in like manner was provided 
with cannon. 

All this time the American amy WAS x increaſing 
by the continual arrival of militia and volunteers 
from all parts. Their parties extended all along 
the oppoſite bank of Hudſon's River, and ſome 
had even paſſed-it in order to obſerve the leaſt 
movement of the Britiſn army. Every part of 
the Britiſh camp was reached by the gr 
ife-ſhot-of the Americans, beſides a difCharge 
rom. their artittery, which was almoſt incelTans 
la this ae: of ctreme diſtreſs aud danger, the 

Z. army 
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ey continued with the greateſt conſtancy and 
perſeverance till the evening of the 143th of 
October, when an inventory of proviſions being 
taken, it was found that no more remained than 
what were ſufficient to ſerve for three days; and 
a council of war being called, it was unanimouſly 
determined that there. was no method now re- 
maining but to treat with the Americans“ In 
conſequence of this a negociation was opened 
next day, which ſpeedily ter minated in a capitu- 
lation of the whole Britiſh army; the articles of 
which were, 1. The troops under lieut. general 
Burgoyne, to march out of their camp with the 
honours of war, and the artillery of the intrench- 
ments to the verge of the river where the old 
fort ſtood, Where the arms and artillery are to 
be left. The arms to bg piled by word of com- 
mand from their own officers : - 2. A free paſſage 
to be granted to the army under liet. gen. Bur- 
yne to Great- Britain, upon condition of not 
Thing again in North-America during the pre- 
ſent conteſt; and the port of Boſton to be al- 
ſigned for the entry of tranſports, to receive the 
troops whenever Gen. Howe | ſhall ſo order 
3- Should any cartel take place, by which the 
army under lieut. gen. e or any part of 
it, may be exchanged, the foregoing article to be 
void, as far as ſueh exchange ſhould be made: 
4. The army under heut. gen, ___ to march 
to Maſſachuſetts-Bay, . by the eaſſeſt, and+moli 
expeditions and convenient route; and to be 
quartered in, near, or as convenient as poſſible 
to Boſton, that the march of the troops may not 
be delayed when tranſports arrive to receive 
them: The troops to be ſupplied on their n 
: | an 
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and during their being in quarters, with pro- 
viſions, by major-general Gates's orders, at the 
{ame rate of rations as the troops of his own 
army; and, if poſſible, the officers horſes and 
cattle - are to be ſupplied with forage at the 
uſual rates —6. All the officers to retain their 
carriages, bat-horſes and other cattle, and no 
bagage to be. moleſted or ſearched ; lieut. gen. 
Burgoyne giving his honour, that there are no 
public ſtores contained therein. Major gen. Gates 
will of courſe take the neceſfary meaſures for the 
due performance of this article: ſhould any car- 
riages be wanted during the march, for the tranſ- 
portation of officers baggage, they are, if poſſible, 
to be ſupplied by the country at the uſual rates : 
—7. Upon the march, and during the time the 


ſetts-Bay, the officers are not, as far as circum- 
ſtances will admit, to be ſeparated from their mend. 
—'The officers are to be quartered according | 
their rank, and are not to be hindered for their 
aſſembling their men for roll-callings, and other 
neceſſary purpoſes of regularity — All corps 
whatever of hentenant general Burgoyne's army, 
whether compoſed of ſailors, batteau- mei artifi- 
cers, drivers, independent companies, and follow- 
ers of the army, of whatever country, ſhall-be 
included in the fulleſt ſenſe and utmoſt extent'of 
the above articles, and comprehended in every _. 
reſpe&t as Britiſh ſubjects: 9. All Canadians, 
and perſons belenging to the Canadian eſtabiſh- 
ment, conſiſting of failors, battean-men, artificers, 
drivers, independent companies, and many other 
tollowers of the army, who come under no par- 
ticular deſcription, are to be permitted to return 
2 ks TY | there 
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there: they are to be conducted immediately, by 
the ſhorteſt route, to the firſt Britiſh poſt on Lake 
George, are to be ſüpplicd with proviſions in the 
tame manner as the other troops, and to be bound 
by the lame condition of not ſetving during the 
preſent conteſt in North-America: 10. Pal. 
{ports to be immediately granted for three officers, 
not cxcceding the rank of captains, Who ſhall be 
appointed by lieut. gen. Burgoyne, to carry dil. 
patches to Sir Wm. Howe, Sir Guy Carleton, 
and to Great-Britain by the way ef New-York; 
and major general Gates engages the public faith, 
thet theſe diſpatches ſball not be opened. Theſe 
officers are to ſet out immediately after re. 
c#iving their diſpatches, and are to travel by the 
Qerteſt- route, and in the moſt expeditious man- 
ner := 11. Duting che ſtay of the troops in the 
Maſſachuſetts Bay, the officers are to be admitted 
* atole, and are to be permitted to wear their 
. 12. Should the army under lint. 
gen. Burgoyne, find it neceſſat y to ſend for their 
clothing and other baggage from Canada, they 
are to he permitted to do it in the moſt convenient 
manner, and neceſfary paſſports to be granted for 
that purpoſe:— 13. Theſe articles are to be mu- 
tually ſigned and exchanged to-morraw morning 
Tat nine o'clock ; and the troops under lieut, ges 
Burgoyne, are to march out of their intrench- 
ments at three o'clock in the afternoon. Camp 
at Saratoga, October 16, 4977- K 
| HORA'FIO GAN ES, Majer-General 
Too prevent any dauhts that might ariſe from 
lieut. gen. Burgoyne's name not being mentione! 
ia the above treaty, major general Gates hereby 
declares, that he is underſtood ee 
14 . 
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ed in it, as fully as if his name had been ſpecifi- 


cally mentioned. Wb 
| - HORATIO GATES 
Such was the impatience of ſome of the militia 
to return home before the royal army had been 
brought to ſurrender, and ſo little their concern 
to be ſpectutors of the event, that one of the 
Northampton regiments went off the day before 
the flag came out from Burgoyne. Another re- 
giment took itſelf away while the treaty was in 
agitation. But the fate of the army will confirm 
the truth of what its commander wrote to lord 
George Germain, Auguſt the 20th, the 
bulk of the country is undoubtedly with the con- 
greſs in principle and zeal.” When after the 
convention the officers went into the American 
camp, they were ſurpriſed; and ſome of them 
laid, that of all the camps they had ever ſeen in 
Germany, or elſewhere, they never ſaw any better 
diſpoſed and ſecured. ot 
The return ſigned by gen. Burgoyne, of the 
foreigners at the time of the convention, amounted 
to 2412. The Britiſh conſiſted, according to 
him, of 10 officers preſent 145 commiſhoned— 
the ſtaff 26—ſergeants and drummers 299—rank 
and file 2901— in all 33793 this added to the 
Germans, makes 5791. The American account, 
to ſhow what was the ſum total of the royal army 


acting in the northern department againſt the 


country, goes on to reckon, the ſick taken 928. 
the wounded” 5 28—priſoners of war before the 
convention 400 - deſerters 300-—loſt at Benning- 
ton 1220---killed between hs 17th of September 
and the 18th of October 600 -taken at Ticon- 
derago 413-—killed in gen. Herkimer's battle 
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about 300---making in all 4689. According to 
this way of reckoning, the royal force was 10480. 
It was probably full 10,000 ſtrong, including 
Canadians and provincials, and excluſtve of-In- 
dians, drivers, ſuttlers, & c. Among the priſonets 
taken were ſix members of parliament. 

The train of braſs artillery: was a fine acquiſt- 
rion ; it confiſted of 2 twenty-four pounders---4 
twelves-—20 ſixes---6 threes---2 eight inch how- 
itzers---g: five and a half royal ditto and three 
five-and a half inch royal mortars---in- all, 42 
pieces of ordnance. There were alſo 4647 mulkets 
boo dozen of cartridges, beſide ſhot, careaſ- 
ſes, caſes, ſhells, &c. 55 
Burgoyne was deſirous of a general return of 
the army commanded by Gates at the time of the 
convention. The latter underſtood him, and was 
careful not to leſfen the. return by ſuppreſſing 
ſmgle man. The contineatals, all ranks includ- 
ed, were 9093 ; the militia 429, in-alt-13222; 
but of the former, the ſick and on furlough were 
21033 and of the latter, 562. The number of 
the militia was continually- varying; and/many 
of them were at a conſiderable diftance from the 
camp. „ eie 

Sir Henry Clinton, in the mean time, had ſuil- 
ed up the North River, and deſtroyed the two 
forts called Montgomery and Clinton, with Fort 
Conſtitution, and another place called Conti- 
nental Village, where were barracks for 2000 
men. Seventy large cannon were carried away, 
beſides a number offſmaller artitlery, and a great 
quantity of ſtores Md ammunition; a large boom 
and chain reaching acroſs the river from For! 
Montgomery to a point of land called Str An- 

—_—_ * 
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thony's Noſe, and which coſt not leſs than 
ſeventy thouſand pounds ſterling, were partly de- 
ſtroyed and partly carried away, as was alſo 
another boom of? little .leſs.value/at Fort Conſti- 
tution. The loſs. of the Britiſh, army was 2 
ſmall in number, though ſome. officers. af 

merit were killed in the different attacks, 

Another attack was made by Sir James Wal- 
lace with ſome frigates, and a bodꝝ of land fonces 
under General Vaughan. The place which now 
ſuffered was named Eſopus: the fortifications 
were deſtroyed, and the town itſelf was wan- 
tonly-redneed to aſhes; as that called Continental 
Village had heen before. Thus the Britiſſi ar- 
mament ſpent their time in waſting the adjacent 
country, when by puſhing forward 136 mites 
in ſix days they might have effectumiy relieved 
Burgoyne: 

Put theſe ſucceſſes, of whatever importance 
they might be, were now diſregarded by both 
parties. They ſerved only to ixritate the Ame- 
ricans, Rahed. with their ſucceſs ; and they were 
utterly inſufficient to raiſe the ſpirits of the Bri- 


tiſh, who were now thrown. 1 into the. utmoſt 
diſmay/ | 


* 
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Treaty beteveen France and America—Conciliatory Bil Pre 

28 . evacuated-— French Fleet ar. 

rives in America Ex edition again Georgia — South be 
Carolina invaded— ' Eflaing's Expedition againf ou! 
Secorgia—E peu. itions of the Bruiſt againſt the nor. all, 
0 Provinces —Attack of 8 pee | are 


Ox the 16th. of March 1778, Lord North 
indimated to the houſe of commons, that a paper | 
had been laid before the king by the French am- | 
baſſador, intimating the concluſion of an alliance the 


between the court of France and the United ho 
States of America. The preliminaries of this tee 
treaty had been concluded in the end of the year * 
1777, and a copy of them ſent to congreſs, in the 
order to countexact any propaſals that might be . 


made in the mean time by the Britiſh miniſtry. 
On the 6th. of February 1778, the articles were 
formally ſigned, to the great fatisfaction of the 
French nation. They were in ſubſtance, as fol- 
lows; 

1. If Great Britain ſhould, in conſequence of 
this treaty, proceed to hoſlilities againſt France, 
tte two nations ſhould tai aſſiſt one an- 
other. 

2. The main end of the treaty Was, in an cl. 
fectual manner to ways the independendy of 
America. 

3. Should theſe 1 places of North-America fil 
lptyect to Britain be reduced by the * 
7 
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they ſhould be con ſederated with them, or ſubject- 
ed to their juriſdiction, 

4. Should any of the Weſt India iflands be 
reduced: by France, they ſhould be deemed ts 
property. 

5. No formal treaty with Great Britain Could 
be concluded either. by France or America with- 
out the conſent of each other: and it was mutu- 
ally engaged that they ſhould not lay down their 
arms till the independency of the States had been 
formally acknowledged. 

6. The contracting parties mutually agreed to 
invite. thoſe” powers that had received. injuries 
from. Great Britain to join the common cauſe.” 

7. The United States guaranteed to France all 
the poſſeſſions in the Weſt Indeas which ſhe 
ſhould: conquer; and France in her turn guaran- 
teed the abſolute independency of the States, 
and their fapreme. authotity over every country 
they poſſeſſd, or might acquire during the war. 
The notification of tuch a treaty: as this could 
not but be looked upon as a declaration of war. 
On its being announced to the houſe, every one 
agreed in an addrets to his majeſty, promiſing to 
ſtand by him to the utmoſt in the prefent emer- 
gency; but it was warmly. contended. by the 
members in oppoſition, that the preſent in niſtry 
ought to be removed on account of their number - 
lets blunders and miſcarriages in every inſtance. 
Many were of opinion, that the ouly way to ex- 
tricate (he nation from its trouble was to acknow- 
ledge the independency of America at once ; and 
this they might ſtill do with a good grace whae 
eee ho , nnn 
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much more blood and treaſure than had yet been 
laviſhed in this unhappy conteſt. *The- miniſte. 
rial party, however, entertained different- ideas, 
Inſtigated by zeal for the national honour, it 
was determined at once to reſent the arrogance 
of France, and proſecute hoſtilities againſt Ame- 
rica with more vigour than ever, ſhould the terms 
now offered them be rejected 
Phe Americans in the mean time aſſiduouſſy 
employed their agents at the courts of Spain, Vi- 
enna, Pruſſia and Tuſcany, in order, if poſſible to 
conclude alliances with them or at leaſt to procure 
an acknowledgment of their independency. As 
it had been reported that Britain intended to apply 
for aſſiſtance to Ruſſia, the American commiſ- 
ſioners were enjoined to uſe their utmoſt influence 
with the German princes to prevent ſuch aux- 
iliaries from marching through their territories, 
and to endeavour to procure the recal of the Ger- 
man troops already ſent to America. To France 
they offered a ceſſion of ſuch Weſt India iſlands 
as ſhould be taken by the united ſtrength of 
France and America; and ſhould Britain by their 
joint endeavours be diſpoſſeſſed of Newfoundland, 
Cape Breton, and Nova Scotia, theſe territories 
Mould; be divided betwixt the two nations, and 
Great Britain be totally excluded from the fiſhery. 
The propoſals to the Spaniſh court were, that 
in caſe they ſhould think proper to eſpouſe their 
quarrel, the American ſtates ſhould aſſiſt, in re- 
ducing Penſacola under the dominion of Spain, 
provided their ſubjects were allowed the free na- 
vigation of the river Miſſiſſippi and the uſe of the 
harbour of Penſacola; and they further offered, 
Dag 8 Ft RODE that, 
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that, if. agreeable to Spain, they would declare 
war againſt Portugal, ſhould that power _ 
the American ſhips from its ports. 

In the mean time the troops under General 
Burgoyne were preparing to'embark for Britain 
according to the convention at Saratoga; but con- 
greſs having received information, that many 
articles of ammunition and accoutrements had not 
been, ſurrendered agreeably to the ſtipulated 
terms, and finding ſome cauſe to apprehend, that 
ſiniſter deſigns were harboured on the part of 
Great Britain to convey theſe troops to join the 
army at Philadelphia or New-York, poſitively 
refuſed to let them embark, until an explicit ra- 
tification of tbe convention ſhould be properly 
notified by the Britiſh court. 

The ſeaſon for action was now approaching; 
and congreſs was indefatigeole in its preparations 
for a new campaign, which it was confidently 
{aid would be the laſt. Among other methods 
taken for this purpoſe, it was recommended to 


all the young gentlemen of the colonies t6-forn 


themſelves into bodies of cavalry to ſerve at their 
own expence during the war. General Waſh- 


ington. at the ſame time, to remove all. incum- 


brances from his army, lightened the baggage 
as much as poſſible, by ſubſtituting ſacks and 
portmanteaus in place of cheſts and boxes, and 
uſing pack-horſes inſtead of waggons. | on the 


other hand the Britiſh: army expecting to be re- 


inforced by a0, ooo men, thought of nothing but 


concluding the war according to their wiſhes 
defore the end of. the campaign. It Was with 
the utmoſt concern, as well as indignation, there. 


rens _ 155 received the news of Lord North's 


conciliatory 
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conciliatdry bill. It was univerfally looked upon 
as a national diſgrace; and ſome even tore the 
cockades from their hats, and trampled them 
under their feet as a token of their indignation, 
By the coloniſts it was received with indifference, 
The Britth commiſſioners endeavoured to make 
it as public as poſſible; and the congreſs, as for- 
merly, ordered it to be printed in all the new! 
papers. On this occahon Governor Fryon in- 
cloſed feveral copies of the bill to General Waſh- 
ington in a letter, intreating him that he would 
allow them to be circulated ; to which the. Gene- 
ral returned for anſwer a copy-of a new} 
in which the bill was printed, witch the reſolu- 
tions ef congreſs upon it. Fheſt were, That 
whoever preſumed to make a ſeparate agreement 
with Britain ſhon}d be deemed a pnblic enemy; 
that the United Sates could not with any: pro- 
priety keep correſpondence with the commiſ.- 
ſioners until ther independence was acknowledg- 
ed, and the Britiſh fleets: and ar mies removed 
from America. At the ſame time, the colonies 
Were warned not to ſuffer them ſolves to be de- 
ceived into ſecurity by any offers that might be 
made but to uſe their utmoſt endravours to fend 
their quotas with all diligenee into the field. 
The individuals with whom the commiſhoners 
converſed on the ſubject of the eonciliatory bill, 
generally returned for anſwer, that the day of 
reconciiation was paſt; and that the haughtinels 
of- Britain had extinguiſhed: all ftltal regard in 
the breaſts: of Americans. | 
Abdi this time alſo Mr Silas Deam arrived 
from France with two copies of the treaty of 
commerce and alliance to be ſigned by congreſi 
5 Advices 
| a 
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mo . 4\ices of the moſt agreeable nature were alfſe 
het c ved from various parts, repreſenting | in the 
on oft favourable light the diſpoſitions of the Eu- 


ropcan powers; all of whom, it was ſaid, wiſhed 
the independence of America ſettled upon 
he "ma permanent baſis, Conſidering the ſitua- 


bo? tion of matters with the coloniſts at this time, 
a in. Wl <fore, it was ro wonder the commiſſioners 
Tach found themſelves unable to accompliſh the errand 
aula Wor bich they came. 'Their propofils were 
wr uttcrly rejected, themſelves treatcd as ſpies, and, 

_— Me a vain attempt by governor Johnſtone, one 
paper WY. 1. commiſſioners, 10 briv2 ſereral menuber: 
7 of of congreſs, all intercourſe with them was inter- 


dicted. 
But before any final anfwer could be obtained 
om congrels, Sir Henry Clinton had taken the 
ef 1tion.of evacuating Philadelphia. Accord- 
10c!v, on the tenth of June, after having made 
'| n<ceſlary preparations, the army m; irched out 
f the city, aud crofled the I: 1aware before 


dees. General Waſtüggron, apprited of this 
za, had diſpatched exprefies into the Jer- 


be aſſembled in order to obſttuct the march 
the enemy. After varions movements on 
2th des, Sir Henry Clinton, with the royal 


ne Freehold; where, judging that the ene- 
ny would attack him, he encamped in a very 
012 fitaation. Here General Waſhington de- 
rrmined to make an attack as ſoon as the army 


A a Lee 


pon, with all its baggage ant other incun- 


5 with orders to collect all the force which: 


rang, arrived on the 27th of June, at a place 


ach again begun its march. "The night was ſpent 
Fir wking the neceſſary preparations, and Gen, | 
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conciliatdry bill. It was untverfally leeked upon 
as à national diſgrace; and ſome even tore the Ad 
cockades from their hats, and trampled them << 
under their feet as a token of their indignation, mol 
By the coloniſts it was received with indifference, rope 
The Bitiſh commiſſioners endeavoured; to make to le 
it as public as poſſible; and the congreſs, as for. the 
merly, ordered it to be printed in all the new. 
papers. On this occaſien Governor 'Fryon in- 
cloſed feveral copies of the bill to General Waſh. M'-' 
ingten in a letter, intreating him that He would e 
allow them to be circulated ; to which the. Gene- 
ral returned for anſwer a copꝗ of a hewſpaper 
in which the bill was printed, wich the reſolu- 
tions of congreſs upon it. Pheſt were, That 
whoever preſumed to make a: ſepauate agtec men 
with Britain ſnhould be deemed a pnblic enemy; 
that the United Sates could not with any: pro- 
riety keep cor reſpondence with the commiſ. 
rs until ther independence was acknawleds: 
ed, and the Britiſh fleets: and armies removed 
from America. At the ſame time, the colonies 
were warned not to ſufer- them ſolves to be de- 
ceived into ſerurity by any offers that might be 
medez but to uſe their utmoſt-endeavours to fend 
their: quetas with all diligenee into the field: 
The individuals with whom the commiſhoners 
converſed on the ſubject of the concikatory bill, 
generally returned for anſwer, that the day of 
reconciſiation was paſt; and that the 8 
of- Britain had extinguiſhed: al: tal regard in 

the breaſts of Americans. 
About this time alſo. Mr Silas Deam arrived 
from France with two copies af the treaty df 
commerce and alliance to be * cotrgrels 
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Advices of the moſt agreeable nature were alſo. 
-<ccived from various parts, repreſenting in the 
noſt favourable light the diſpoſitions of the Eu- 
ropcan powers; all of whom, it was ſald, wiſhed' 
0 e the independence of America ſettled upon 
the moſt permanent baſis, Conſidering the fitna- 
tion of matters with the coloniſts at this time, 
therefore, it was no wonder the Commiſſioners 
found themſelves unable to accompliſh the errand 
on which they came. Their  propoſils were: 
uttcrly rejected, themſelves treated as ſpies, and, 
after a vain attempt by governor Johnſtone, one 
f the commiſſioners, to bribe ſeveral members 1 


7 1 congtefs, all intercourſe with 4: em Was inter- 
Ta Wi cd. 
my But before any final anſwer could be obtained 
4 25 com congreſs, Sir Henry Clinton had taken the 


eſolution ot W Philadelphia. Accord- 
2c'y, on the tenth of June, N55 having made 
I neceſſary preparations, the army a irched out. 


ruten the city aud croſſed the 7 de | 
hede. with” all its baggage and othet incume; | 


Jo General Wafſtyngton, appritcd ot this 
phe ci:20, had diſpatched exprefies into the Jer- 
s, with orders to collect all the force which 
ee be aſſembled in order to obſtruct the march 
f the enemy. After varions movements on 
2h fides, Bir Henry Clinton, with the royal 
my, arrived on the z ih of June, at a place” 
Wed Freehold; where, judging that tbe ene- 
' would attack him, he encamped in a very 
rong ſituation. Here General Waſhington de- 
nined to make an attack as Toon as the army. 
Pp gain begun its match. The night Was ſpent 
f raking the decent, preparations, and Gen. 
A a | Lee 
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Lee with bis; divifon, / was ordered to be ready O! 
by day-break. Bat Sir Henry Clinton, juſtly fre 
apprehending the chief object of the enemy w the 
the baggage, committed it to the care of General Vi 
Knyphan n, whom he ordered to ſet out car tiſt 
in the mot ning While he followed with the ret fro 
of the army. The attack was accordingly made; 
but the Britiſh general had taken ſuch earc 60 
_ arrange his troops properly, and fo eſfectual) 
ſapported his forces when engaged with the 


Americans, that the latter not only made no in. WW tbe 

1 preſſioij, but were with difficulty preſerved from o, 
AO ** defeat by the advance of General Waſt- No! 
15 ton with the whole army. The Britiſh-troops Brit 
effected their retreat in the night with the loſs o and 

Zo men, of whom many died through mere not 
fatigue, without any wound. In this action Ge. che 

neral Lec was charged by General Waſhingt Wh ©2 < 

with diſobedience and miſconduct in retreating Wl too 
before the Britiſh army. He was tried by ai for] 
conrt-martial, 3 7 ſenteyced to a temporary four 

pen bon from bi command After they had u. with 
rived at gandy-Hock, n bridge of boars was hy of ſo 

Lord Howe's directions thrown from theace ova arriv 

the channel which ſeparated the iNand from the Dl 
main land, and the troops were conveyed aboard n co 

the ficet; after which they fafled to New Y ori. Ilan, 
After ſending ſome light detachments to watch 0000 


the enemy's motions, Gen, Washington marched 
towards the North Rivery where a great force 
had been collected to join lum, aud where it was 
now expected that fome very. capital aperationk 
would take place. 
la the mean time France had fer about het 
preparations for the aſſiſtance of the — 


* 
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ready On the-14th of April Count d'Eftaing had failed 
juſtly from Toulon with a ſtrong ſquacton ot ſhips of 
y was the line and frigates, and arrived on the —_ of 
encral Virginia, in the beginning of July, whilſt the Bri- 
early WI ti fleet was employed in conveying the forces 
xe reſt from dandy-Hook to New-York: It conſiſted 
made; of one ſhip of go guns, one of 80; fix. of 4, and 
arc to {our of 64, beſides ſeveral lar e frigates z and 
ftually excluſive of its complement of ſailors, had 6600 
h the marines and ſoldiers on board. To oppoſe" this 
no iw tbe Britiſh had only fix ſhips of 64 guus, three of 
4 from go, and two of 40, with ſome frigates and floops. 
Waſh. Notwithſtanding this inferiority, however, the 
troops Wl Britiſh admiral poſted himſelf ſo advantageoully, 
loi; of Wt and ſhowed ſuch ſuperior kill, that d Eſtaing did 
1 mere not think proper to attack him; particularly, as 
on Ge. che pilots informed him that it was impracticahle 


rom 0 carry his large ſhips over the bar into the 


renting Hook, and General Waſhington preſſed him to fail 


4 by a bor Newport. He therefore remained at anchor 
ay Vor miles off Sandy-Hook till the 22d of July, 
had 1 vithout effecting any thing more than the capture 
was by of ſome veſſels, which, through i ignorance of his 
oe ove arrival, fell into his heads. | 


in conjunction with the Americans, on Rhode- 
Iland. It was propoſed that d*Eftaing, with the 
6000 troops he had with him, ſhould make a de- 
icent on the ſouthern - part of the iſland, while 
a body of the Americans ſhould take poſſeſſion 
of the north; at the ſame time the French 
quadron was to enter the harbout of Newport, 
ad take and deſtroy all the Britiſh ſhipping. 
Va the gth of Auguſt-the French admiral en- 


ew the * 1 but found 
Aa himſelf 


1 he next attempt of the French admiral was; ; 


— . — 
Ea 3 . — — — 
— 
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_ arrived with a body of 4000 men; Which, u 


— 


bim d de do any material damage. Lod of 
Howe) however; inſtantly ſet ſail for Rhode. fd. 
1landyz and dEſtair g, confiding in his ſuperiority, I all) 


immediately came out of the harbour to attack Wl the 


him. A wolent ſtorm parted the two fleets, ala 
and did ſo much damage that they were rendered 1 
totally unfit for action. The French, however, Bay 
ſuffered moſt; and ſeveral of their ſhips being bon 
afterwards attacked ſingly by the Britiſh, very MW : 91 
narrowly [eſcaped being taken. On the-20th of W mag 


Auguſt he returned to Newport in a very ſhatter - ¶ ceec 


ed condition; and, not thinking himſelf ſafe there, 
lated two days after for Boſton.” General Sul. 
iran had landed in the mean time on the noi therm 
part of Rhode-Hland with 10,000 men. On 
tbe ich of Auguſt they began their operations 
by. erecting. batteries, and making their ap- 
ptoaches tu the Britiſh lines. Bat General * 
who; commanded in Newport, had taken ſuch 
t ſſectual care to ſecure himſe lf on the land- ſide, 
that without the aſſiſtance of a marine force it 
was altogether: impoſſible to attack him with 
any probability of ſucceſs. The conduct q 
d' Eſtaing, therefore Who bad abandoned them 
when] maſter of the harhour, gayz the great 
diſguſt to the people of New- Eogland, and Su 
iran began to think of a retreat. On perceiving 
his intentions, the garriſon ſallied out upon hi 
with ſo much vigour, that it was not withau 
difſi culty that he effected his retreat. He ha 
not been long gone when Sic Henry Clint 


it arrived ſooner, would have euabled the Brit 
commander to have gained a deciſive; advantag 
over him, as well as to have deſtroyed the © 

Wann » & -þ AM « 
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of Providence, which, by its vicinity to Rhode- 
Illand, and the enterpriſes Which were continu- 
ally projected and carried on in that plate, kept 
the inhabitants of Rhode-Iſland H continual 
alarms. | Et Wi | 
The firſt Britiſh expedition Was to Buz zar d's- 
Bay, on the coaſt of New England and neigh- 
bouthood of Rhode-Ifliand; Here they deſtroy- 
a great number of privateers and merchantmen, 
magazines, with ſtore-houſes, &c.; Whence pro- 
ceeding to a fertile and populotis ifland, called 
Martha's- Vineyard, they carried off 2000 mp 
and 300 black cattle: Another expedition to 
place up the North-River, under Lord Cornwallis 
and General Enyphauſen ; the principal event af 
which was, the deſtroction of a regiment of 
American cavalry known by the name of Waſh- 
ington's Light Horſe. A third Expedition was 
directed to Little Egg- Harbour in New-Jerſey, 
a 0 noted for privateers, the deſtruction of 
which Was its principal intention. It was con- 
ducted by Captains Ferguſon and Collins, and 
ded in the deſtruction of the American veſſel, 
is well as of the place itfelf. At the ſame time 
dart Of another body of American troops, CGall- 
d Pulaſki's legion, was ſurpriſed and 4 great 
dumber of them put to the fword, 
The Americans had in the beginnin of the 
fear projected the conqueſt of Weſt- Florida; 
nd one Captala Willing, with a party of re- 
lute men, Had made à ſucceſsful incuf fon into 
e country. This awakened the attention of 
ie Britiſh to the ſouthern colonies, and an ex- 
litten againſt them was reſolved on. Georgia 
is ke place of deſtmation; and the more ef- 
2 Aa 3 fectually 


1 


fectvally to enſure ſucceſs, Colonel Campbell, 
With a. ſufficient force, under convoy of.» ſome 
mips of war, commanded by Commodore Hyd: 
arker, embarked at New-York; while General 
Prevoſt, who commanded in Eaſt-Florida, was 
directed to ſet out with all the force he could 
ſpare, The armament from New-York arrived 
off the coaſt of Georgia in the month of Decem- 
ber z and though the Americans were very 
ſtrongly. poſted in an advantageous. ſituation on re 
the ſhore, the Britiſh troops made good their m. 
landing. and advanced towards Savannah the th 

the capital of the province. That very day they 
defeated the force of the provincials which op- col 
. poſed them; and took poſſeſſion of the town with cat 
ſuch celerity, that the Americans had not time nal 
to exccute a reſolution they had taken of ſetting {eh 
it on fare, In ten days the whole province of the 
_ Georgia was reduced; Sunbury alone. excepted; WM of 
and this was alſo brought under ſubjection by W cur 
General Prevoſt in his march northward, Every ral 
(proper method was taken to ſecure the tran- par: 
quility of the country; and rewards were offered WM tot 
kor -apprehending committee and. allembly men, oy 
or ſuch as they judged molt inimical to the Britiußg the 
Intereſts. On the arrival of General. Prevoſt, | 
the command” of the troops naturally devolved 


| on bim as the ſenior officer; and the conqueſſi rive: 

=. - "of Carolina was next projected. 1 bagg 
E In this attempt there was no ſmall probabiliſ nate 

of ſucceſs... ＋ he country contained a greal more 

number of friends to, government, who nol Geo 

cagerly embraced the opportunity of declaring rican 

_ themſelves, many of the inhabitants of Georg place 
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not in the,,province any conſider able body of 
provincial forces capable of, oppoſing the efforts 
of : regular and well-diſciplined troops. On the 
firlt view- of General Prevoſt's approach, the 
loyaliſts aſſembled in a body, imagining them- 
ſelves able to ſtand their ground until their, allies 
mould arrive; but in this they were diſappointed. 
The Americans attacked and defeated them wich 
the loſs of half their number. The — 
retreated into Georgia; and. after | undergoing 
many difficuhies, at laſt effected a- eee —__ 
the Britiſh, forces. 
In the mean time, General e with a 
conſiderable body of American troops, had en- 
camped within 20 miles of the town of - Savan- 
nah; and another ſtrong party had. poſted them- 
ſelves at a place called Briar s Creet, farther up 
the river of the ſame name. ＋ 1 the extent 
of the Britiſh government was likely to be cir- 
cumſcribed within very narrow bounds. Gene- 
ral Prevoſt therefore determined to diſlodge the 
party: at Briar's Creek: and the latter; truſting 
to their ſtrong ſit nation, and being remiſs in their 
guard, ſuffered themſelves to be ſurpriſed on 
the zoth of March 1779; when they were * 8 
routed with the loſs of more than 300 killed aud 
taken; beſides a great number drowned in the 
river or the ſwamps. The whole artillery, ſtores, 
baggage and almoſt all the arms of this unfortu- 
nate party were taken, ſo that they could no 
more make any ſtand; and thus the province of 
Georgia was once more freed from the Ame- 
ricans, and a communication opened with thoſe 
places in n moo the er- r 8 
ſided A dh e ac i: tf ets : 
ITN "The 
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Tube victory at Briat's Creek proved of con- 
Aderable ſervice to the Britiſh cauſe. Great 
„ joined the army and 
conſiderably in its force. Hence he was 
ahabled to ſtretch his poſts further up the river, 
and to guard all the principal paſſes: fo that Ge. 
nerul Lincoln was reduced to a ſtate of inaction; 
aud at laſt moved off towards the Auguſta, in 
ordert to protect the provincial affembly, which 
was obliged to fit in that place, the capital being 
how In the hands of the Britiſh. 1 
Lincoln had no ſooner quitted his poſt, than it 
was judged a proper time by the Britiſh general 
to put in execution the grand ſcheme which had 
been meditated againſt Carolina, many dif- 
<ultles indeed lay in his way. The river Savan- 
nah wits ſo ſwelled by the exceſſive rains of the 
ſeaſon, that it ſeemed impaſſable; the oppoſite 
ſhore fot a great way, was fo full of ſwamps and 
matſhes, that no army could march over it with- 
out the greateſt difficulty; and, to render the 
| ſtill more difficult, General Moultrie was 
left with a conſiderable body of troops in order 
to oppoſe the enemys attempts. But in ſpite of 
ever {pamper the conſtancy and perſeverance 
of the Britiſh troops at laſt prevailed. "General 
* Moultrie was obliged to retire towards Charle- 
ton; ard the purſuing army after having waded 
through the marſhes for ſome time, at laſt arrived 
in an open country, through which they purſued 
their march with great rapidity, towards the capt- 
til; while General Lincoln made preparations to 
march to its relief. dt 
Ceerxtain intelligence of the danger to whith 
Charleſton was expoſed, animated the — 
A general. 
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general. A choſen body of iufantry, mounted 
on horſeback for the greater expedition, was 
diſpatched before him; while Lincoln himſelf 
followed with all the forces he could collect. 
General Moultrie too, with the troops he had 
brought from Savannah, and ſome others he had _—_— 
collected fince his retreat from thence, had taken | 
poſſeſſion of all the avenues leading to Charleſ- 
ton, and prepared for a vigorous defence. But | 
all oppoſition proved ineffectual; and the Britiſh 
army was allowed to come within cannon ſhot | 
of Charleſton on the 12th-of May. Int 
The town was now ſummoned to he 
and the inhabitants would gladly have agreed to 
obſerve a neutrality during the reſt of the war, and 
would have engaged alſo for the reſt of the: pro- 
vince. But theſe terms not being accepted, they 
made preparations for a vigorous defence, It 
was not, however, in the power of the Britiſh 
commander at this time to make an attack with 
any proſpect of ſucceſs. His artillery was not 
of ſufficient weight z there were no ſhips to ſup- 
port his attack by land; and General Lincoln 
advancing rapidly: with a ſuperior army, threat- 
ened ta incloſe him between his on force and 
the town; ſo that ſnould he fail in his firſt at- 
tempt,” certain deſtruction would be the conſe- 
nence. For theſe reaſons he withdrew his forces 
rom before the town, and took poſſeſſion of 
two iſlands, called St, James and St Jabm i, ly- 
ing to the ſouthward; where having waited 
ſome time, his force was augmented by the arri- 
val of to friggates. With theſe he determined 
to make himſelf maſter. of Port- Royal, another 


land poſſeſſed of an excellent harbour, and mays 
GR | er 
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other natural advantages, from its ſituation alſo 
_ commanding all the ſea-coaſt from Charleſton to 
Savannah River. The American general, how. 
ever, did not allow this to be accompliſhed with. 
out oppoſition. Perceiving that his opponent 
had occupied an advantageous poſt on St John's 
iſland preparatory. to his enterpriſe againſt Port- 
Royal, he attempted, on the 20th of June, to 
diſlodge them from it; but, after an obſtinate 
attack, the provincials were obliged to retire with 
conſiderable loſs. On this occaſion the ſucceſs 
of the Britiſh arms was in a gteat meaſute owi 
to an armed float, which galted the right flank 
of the enemy ſo effectually, that they could di- 
rect their efforts only againſt the ſtrongeſt part 
af the lines, which proved impregnable to their 
attacks, This diſappointment was/inſtantly fol- 
lowed by the loſs of Port-Royal, which General 
Prevoſt took poſſe fon of, and put his troops into 
proper ſtations, waiting for the atrival of ſuch 
reinforcements as were neceſſary for the intended 
attack on Charleſton. STIs PS 80 
I be profligate conduct of the refugees 


and the 
officers and ſoldiers of the Britiſh, in plundering 
the houſes of individuals; during their incurſion; 
is incredible. Negroes were ſeduced or forced 
from their maſters; furniture and plate were 
ſiezed without decency. or authority and the 
moſt infamous violations of every law of honour 
and honeſty were openly. perpetrated. Ind- 
viduals thus accumulated wealth, but che vepu-⸗ 
tation of the Britiſh, arins incurred-an_everlatiing 
In the mean time Count d'Eſtaing, ho as we 
have alteady oblerved, had put into „ 
IR ,* Our 
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bour to-refit, had uſed his utmoſt efforts to in- 
gratiate himſelf with the inhabitants of that city. 
Zealous alſo in the cauſe of his maſter, he had 
publiſhed a proclamation to be diſperſed through 
Canada, inviting the people to return to their ori- 
ginal friendſhip with France, and declaring that all 
who renounced their allegiance to Great Britain 
ſhould certainly find a protector in the king of 
France. All his endeavours, however, 9 
inſufficient at this time to produce any es. 
or even to form a party of wy 
among the Canadians. 

As ſoon as the French admiral had refitted his 
fleet, he took the opportunity, while that of Ad- 
miral Byron had been ſhattered by a ſtorm, of 
filing tothe Weſt- Indies. During his operations 
there, the Americans having repreſented his con- 
duct as totally unſerviceable to them, he received 
orden fram Europe to ab} the colonies with all 
poſſible ſpeed. 

In compliance with theſe den he directed 
bis courſe towards Georgia, with a deſign to re- 
cover that province out of the hands of the ene- 
my, and to put it, as well as South Carolina, in 
ſuch a poſture of defence as would effeftually \ 
ſecure them from any future attack. This ſeem- 
ed to be an euſy matter, from the little force with =© — 
which he knew he ſhould be oppoſed; and the 
next object in contemplation was no eſs than the 
geſtruction of the Britiſti fleet and army at New 
York, and their total expulſion from the conti- | 
nent of America. Full of theſe hopes, the French WM 
commander arrived off the coaſt of Georgia with | 
a fleet of 22 ſail of the line and 10 large frigates. | 
2 arrival was ſo little expected, 2 

- welkls 
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| 

| veſſels laden with proviſions and militatyNores' 
3 fell into his hunds j; the Experiment alſo, a veſſel 
| of '56 guns, commanded by Sir James Wallace, 
| was taken after a ſtout reſiſtance,” On the con- 
1 ___ rinent, the Britiſhtroops'were divided. General 
Prevoſt; with an inconſiderable part, remained 
at Savannah; but the main force was under Co- 
lJonel Maitland at Port Royal. On the firſt ap” 
pearance of the French fleet, an expreſs was dif. 
patched to Colonel Maitland : but it was inter- 
cepted by the Americans; ſo that before he could 
ſet out in order to join the commander in chief; 
the Americans bad ſecured moſt of the paſſes by 
land, while” the French fleet effectually blocked 
up che pallage by ſen. But, by taking advantage 
of creeks” and inlets and marching ver land, 
he arrived juſt in time to relieve Savandan. 
D' Eſtaing had allowed General Prevoſt 24 
| Hours to deliberate whether he ſhould capitulate 
or not. This time the general employed in mak 
ing the beſt preparations he could for a defence; 

and during this time it was that Colonel Maitlandz 
arriyed. D' Eſtaing's ſummons was now rejected. | 
The garrifon now conſiſted of 30600'men, all bf 
approved valour and experience, while the united 
force of the French and Americans did not 
amount to 10, The event was anfwera- 
ble to the expectations of the Britih general, 
Having the advantage of a ſtrong; fortification 
and excellent engineers, the fire of the allies made 
ſo little impreſſion that D' Eſtaing refolved-to 
bombard the town, and a battery of nine mortars 
was erected for the purpoſe. This produced 3 
queſt from General Prevoſt, that the women 
af ay 3 6 might be allowed to retire to a 2 „ 
or: 0! 
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of labern. Rat the {allied-wothmonders, from 


motives of poliey, refuſed; compliance and they 
reſolved to give a general aſſault. This was ac 
cordingly attempted on the gth of October but 
the aſſailants were every Where repulſed with 
ſuch laughter, that 1200 were killed and wound- 
ed; among the former were Count Pulaſkiq the 
celebrated conſpirator againſt the reigning king 
ct Poland, and among the latter was D' Eſtaing 


himſel&;46 v.44 rhe 6 tea nr 1 ho cit in: 
This diſaſter entitely overthrew the ſanguine 
hopes of the Americans and French ; but ſo far 
from reproaches\ or animoſity. ariſing between- 
them their common mis fortune ſeemed to increaſe 
their confidence and eſteem for each other; 
circumſtance fairly to be aſcribed to che concili- 
atory conduct -of General Lincoln upon every 
occaſion. After waiting eight days longer, both 
parties prepared for a retreat the French to 
"nr Mapping, and the Americans into Caro- 
da. Faith " "NP" f ' 
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While the allies were thus unſucceſsſully em- 
ployed in the ſouthern colonies, their antagoniſts 
vere no leſs aſſiduous in diſtreſſing chem in the 
northern parts. Sir George Collier was ſent 
vit'1 a fleet, carrying on board Gen. Matthewe, 
with a body of land forces, into the province of 


Virginia. Their firſt attempt Was en the towa 
o! Portſmouth 3 where though the Americans 


q deſtroyed ſome ſhips of great value, the Bri. 
u troops arrived in time to ſave, a great number 


of others, On this occaſion about 120 veſſel 
ok different ſizes were burnt, 


or the uſe of General Waſhington's * 
ite Bb _ © either 
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either deſtroyed or or curtiecl bf, togethet with 
great variety 


of naval and military ſtores. "The 


eet and atmy returned with little or no loſs to 
New- Tork. n el as aer 
The ſucceſd wir which this expeditions was 


i attended, 
another 


ſoon gave 'encoura t to 


| The Americans bad for fome time been 
employed 


in the erection of two ſtrong forts on 


the river j the one at Verplayks Neck on the eaſt, 
and the other at Stoney Point on the welt fide. 
"Theſe: when completed would have been ef the 
ntmoſt ſervice to the Americans, as commanding 


the principal paſs, called the King's Rorty, be- 
tuen the northern and ſoutherm colonies. At 
preſent,” however, they were nor in a condition 
to make any 
fore determined to attack them before the D 
could be completed. The force employed on 
this Occaſibn was divided into twWe bodies; one 
of which directed 3 courſe apainſt Verplanks, 
-and the other againſt Stoney Point. The former 
. — 
by General Putterſon, while the ſhipping was 
under the direction of Sir" George Collier. © Ge- 
neral Vaoghaw met with: no refiltance; the Ame- 
ricans #bandoning their works, and . ſetting fire 
to every thing combuſtible that they could not 
carty off. At Stoney Point, however, a viggur- 
ous defence was made, though the garriſon was 
at lab obliged to capitulate upon honourable 
*condiviens,* To ſecure dhe poſſeſfon f ks laſt, 
Thich was the more important of ente, Ge- 
and cacamped im ſuch a manger” that General 


effectual defence; and ie was there- 


dy general Vaughan, the-latter 


moved from bis former ſituation, 


| Americans, 


— 


£4 
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ha Americags, however reyenged themſelves by di 
he treſſing, with Sas numerous pelvaecrs, the i 
00 to New-York... 

This 2 a third 23 40 N 
necticut, where theſe privateers were chiefly built 


— ad harboured. The command was ein to | 
WY Governor Tryon and to Genera] Garth, an officer 
s oft of known valour and experience. Under con- 
eaſt, voy of a, conſiderable number of armed veſſels 
fide. they landed at Newhaven, where they demoliſh- 1 | 
F the cd the batteries that had been erected to oppoſe 
ding them, and deſtroyed the ſhipping and naval ſtores 
be- but they ſpared the town itſelf, as the inhabitants 

At had abſtained from firing out of their houſes 
Aion upon the troops. Ftom Newhaven they match - 
here ed to Faic field, where they proceeded: as before, 
works reducing the. town alſo to 5 Norfolk was 
on next attacked, which in like manner was reduced 
4 ons e aſhee ; as was allo Greenfield, a ſmall fea port 


ia the neighbourhood. Such repeated-conflagra» 
tions, watitonly and cruelly ſpread, ſerved on ly * 
increaſe the diſguſt which was felt W tri rie 
to the American cauſe. | | 

Theſe ſucceſſes proved very mg as. well * 
as detrimental to the Americans ſo that General 
Waſhington determined at all events to drive the 
enemy from Stoney Poiat. For this purpoſe he 
ſent Gen. Wayne with a detachment of choſen 
men, directing him to attempt the recovery ot it by 
lar priſe. On this occaſi on the Americans ſhowed 
ſpirit and ge ſolation exceeding any thing ,cithef® 
party Ai er kormed during the courſe of the 
war. Foun after the capturs af it hy the Bri- 
th the fortifications of this place had been com- ; 
fig and vere wery ſtrong, ans tate he 
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enemy with baFonets, after paſſing throngh 3 
heavy fite of muſquetry and grapeſhot; and, in 
ſpite of all oppoſition, obliged the ſurviving part 

_ of the gatriſon; amounting to z00 men, to ſur. 
render themſelves: priſoners of war. 
Though the Americans did not at pꝓreſent at- 

te mpt to retain poſſc ſſion at Stoney Point, the ſuc. 
ceſs they had met with in the enterpriſe embol den- 

ed them to make a ſimilar attempt upon Paulus 
Hook, a fortified poſt on the Jetſeh ſide, op- 
poſite to New-York; but, alt oug ehe hefoili 

of the enterpriſe and the ſpirit wich Which it 
was executed deſerves applauſe, after having 
completely ſurpriſed the poſts, the Americag 
eommander, Major Lee, finding it | impoſſible 

to retain them, made an orderly retreat, with 
about 161 -priſoners, among whoi were ſeven 
Another expedition of greater importance wa 
now projected on the part of the Americans, 
. was againſt a Poſt on the river Penobſcot; 
Su the borders of Nova Scotia, of Which the 
HBritiſn had lately taken poſſeſſion, and Where 
tbey had begun to erect a fort which threatened 
to be a very great in convenience to the-catonilts; 
Ihe armament deſtined againſt it Was fo foon 


manding officer at Penobſcot, found himſelf 
obliged to drop the execution of part of his 
ſcheme; and inſtead of a regular fort, to content 
Kimſelf with putting the works alrcadygonſtiutt- 
ed in as good a polture of beben re 
The Americans could not effect àa Hang with- 
out a gieat deal of difficulty, and bringmg the 
guns of their largeſt veſſels to bear upon the om 
n 8 As 


got in readineſs, that Colonel Maclane, the com- r 


As ſo6ti a8 this Gas done, however, they efetted 


number were KNled: 


. 5 


To add" to the di 
ittacked the back Tettlements of Penn wass. 


hoſeide fpirit of the Indiah 
horrid depre 


content 
oſt eut- 
poſſible. 
ig with- 
ging the 
he ſhore- 

A 


o 


ſeveral" batteries, "ana Kept "up a bel fre kot 


No effectual meaſures being taken to repreſs the: 


t ped. Gartied on to great advatitage, 
1. exact wle age Which 8 refugees 5 
ed Greer dbjet of their enterpriſe, and the - 
bredrare mutelngence they Feceived from their 
> 8 friends; 
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and ſaffors were vHhliged to wander through im- 
menſe deſerte, where they fulfered © much for 
want of proptens; and to add to their Calm. 
ties, a quarrel broke ont between the Toldiers 
ind ſear Eoneerviing the cauſe oF their Uſaſtes, , 
which ended"1n a. violent Tray, wherein a great. 


| firefs of the Amtieficatis, the” 
lndiaus, accompanied by a number of refugees, 


3 


| | s, humbers Jomed the 
iy refugeel een theſe commenced their 

aatioh and Hoſtilities upon the back - 

ttlers; being Headed by col. Butler and Brandt, 

30 bulf "blooded Tndian, of desperate courage, 

eeruel beyond example. Their 
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ſriends.on the ſpot. The weight of. their hot. 
tilities fell upon the fine, new, and flouriſhing 
ſettlement of Wyoming, ſituated on the eaſtern 
branch of the Suſquehanna, in a moſt beautiful 
country and delightful climate. It was firſt ſettled 
and cultivated with great ardor, by a number of 
people from Connecticut, which claimed the ter- 
ritory as included in its original grant by Charles 
115 The ſettlement conſiſted of eight townſhips, 
each five miles ſquare, beautifully placed on each 
lide of the river. | It had increaſed fo by a rapid 
population, that they ſent a thouſand men to ſerve 
incbe continental army. To provide againft the 
dangers of their remote ſituation, four forts were 
conſtructed to cover them from the irruptions of 
the Indians. But it was their unhappineſs, to have 
a conſiderable mixture of royaliſts amongſt them; 
and the two parties were actuated by ſentiments 
2 moſt violent animoſity which was not con- 
- ined to particular families or places: but creep- 
ing within the roofs and to the hearths and floors 
here it was leaſt to be expected, ſerved equally 
to poiſon! the ſources of domeſtic ſecurity and 
Happineſs, andto cancel the laws of nature and 
Humanity, + | : 


negra 


They had: frequent and timely warnings of 
the danger to which they were expoſed by ſend 
ing their beſt men to ſo great a diſtance, Tbei 
quiet had been interrupted by the Indians, joinet 
by manrauding parties of their own.countrymen 
in the preceeding year: and it NN by 


nN rous oppoſition, in a courle of*'f 
flleirmiſhes, that they had been 8 
 , yeral tories, and others not behm ecke 
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and be ſide a perfect knowledge of all their par- 
ticular circumſtances, carried along with them 
ſuch a ſtock of private reſentment, as could not 
fail of directing the fury, and even giving an edge 
to the cruelty of their Indian and other inveterate 
enemies. An unuſual number of ſtrangers had 


come among them under various pretences,,whoſe 


behaviour became ſo ſuſpicious, that upon be- 
ing taken up and examined, ſuch evidence appear- 
ed againſt ſeveral of them, of their acting in con- 
cert with the enemy, on a ſcheme for the de- 
ſtruction of the ſettlements, that about twenty 
were ſent off to Connecticut to be there impriſon- 
ed and tried for their lives, ' while the remainder 
were expelled. . Theſe meaſures excited the rage 
of the tories in general to the moſt extreme de- 
gree z and the threats formerly denounced. againſt 
the jettlers were now renewed with, aggravated 


vengeance. 


As the. time approached for the final cataſtro- 


phe,. the Indians practiſed upuſnal treachery, 


For ſeveral weeks previous to the intended attack, 
they repeatedly ſent ſmall parties to the ſettlement, 
charged with the ſtrongeſt profeſſions of friend- 
ſhip. Theſe parties, beſide. attempting to lull 
the people into ſecurity, anſwered. the purpoſes 


fer ving the preient ſtate of affairs. - The ſettlers, 


| however, were not inſenſible to the danger. 


They had taken the alarm, and col. Zebulon 
Butler had ſeveral times written letters to con- 
greſs, ad Gen. Waſhington, acquainting them 
with e anger the ſettlement was in, and re- 


of communicating with their friends, and of ob- 


Ks. alhſtance;. but the letters were never 
nnn. 
| 15 | | Tylvamia. 


ſuddenly appeared 


A toe — — ' — o— — — 
* 2 
" 


„% Hor or mts 
Pte nes A live before the maln attack; 

ſmall parties mache ſudden irruptions, and 
committed ſeveral robberies nnd murders; and 
from ignoranct or a contempt of all ties Whatever, 
mallecred the wife and five children of vie of the 
perſons ent for-trial to Coantetientin theft own 
At lengck, in the begltihitng of July, the enemy 
in full force on the Bufque- 
Hanna, Headed by col. John Butler, k Oohnedti: 
wut very, and cba to Col. Leb. Burley, ide 
fecond mu command in the ſettlement. He was 
alliſted by moſt of thoſe leaders, who had render- 
ed theihſelves terrible in the preſent frontier war: 
heir force was about 4650 men, near à foorth. 
Indians, ted by their oe chiefs, the others 


Were fo diſguiſed and painted as not to be-diftin- 


gunlhed from the Indians; excepting their officers 
who being dreſſed in regimentals, carried the 
appearadoœœ ot fegutars, One of the Taller Torts, 
garriſoned chi by tories, was given up or 
rather betrayed. Another was taken by Norm, 
and all but the women and children Taal 

43s the moſt uma auer. 
Colonel Bed. Butler, leaving 4 fat” number 
to guurd fort WIIkborough, croffed whe tier 
with about 400 men, and marched auto Kingitoh 
fort, whither the women, children and defence- 
kk of all forts crowded for protection. "He Tok- 
Fered hunſeff to beenticed by his cou o woah 


gon thee fortreſs, He agreed to march but and 


Feld a conference wi the enemy" the oP 
Reld (at great à diftance from the Tort, à8 to 
mim ont all poſſibility of protection from it) Upen 


9 © 8 


* 
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ofal, in ↄrder 40 the holding of a parley for the 
N of a treaty. He at the fame time 


marched ont about 400 men well armed, being 


nearly the Whole ſtrength of the (garriſon, to 
guard his perſon to the place of parley, ſuch was 


bis diſtruſt of the enemy's deſigns: On his ar- 


rival he found no body to treat with him, and 
advanced toward the foot of the mountain, 
where ata diſtance he ſaw a flag, the holders of 
which, ſeemingly afraid of treachery on his fide; 


retired as he advanced; whilſt he, endeavouring 


to remove this pretended illimpreſſion, purſue 


the flag, till his party were thoroughly incloſed, 


when he was ſuddenly freed from his deluſion, 
by finding it attacked at once on every ſide. He 
and his men, notwithſtanding the ſurpriſe and 
danger, fought with reſolution and bravery, and 
kept up ſo continual and heavy a fire for three 
quarters of an hour, that thev ſeemed to gain 4 
marked ſuperiority. - In this critical moment, 


a ſoldier, through a ſudden impulſe of fear, or 
premeditated treachery, cried out aloud, „the 


colonel has ordered a retreat.“ - The fate of the 


party was now at once determined. In the ſtate” 
ot confuſion that enſued, an uureſiſtec laughter = 
commenced, while, the enemy broke in-on all 


des without obſtruction. Col. - Zeb: Butler, 
and about ſeventy of his men eſcaped; the latter 


got acroſs the river to fort 'Wilkſborough; the 


colonel made his way to fort Kingſton; which 


was inveſted the next day on the land ſide.— The 


enemy, to ſadden the drooping ſpirits of the weak 


remaining garriſon, ſent in for their contempla- 
tion the bloody — of one hundred and niae- 
riends and comrades.— They 


t5-ſix of their late 
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kept 72 continual fire upon the fort the whole 
day. the evening the colonel quitted the fort 
and went down the tiver with his family, He 
is thought to be the only officer that eſcaped. 10 
Colonel Nathan Denniſon, ho ſucceeded. to ** 
the command, ſeeing the impoſſibility of an ef- fh 
ectual defence, went out With a flag to col. John 
utler, to know what. terms he would grant on 
a {urrender ; to which application Butler an{wer- 
ed with more than favage phlegm in two ſhort 
words—the hatchet,———Denniſon having defend - 
ed the fort, till moſt ot the garriſon were killed 
or diſabled was compelled to ſurrender at diſcte. 
tion. Some of the unhappy perſons in the fort 
were carried away alive; but the barbarous con- 


uerors, to ſave the trouble of murder in detail; 
ut up the reſt promiſcuuſly-in the houſes and 
barracksz which having ſet on ſire, they enjoy- 
ed the ſavage pleaſure of bebolding the whelꝭ cot- 
ſumed in one general blaze. | 
They then croffed the river. to the only ge- - 4 
maining fort, Wilkſborough, which in hopes of 4 


ercy ſurrendered without demanding. any con- 
Adee. They fouad about ſeventy continental 
ſoldiers, ho had been engaged merely for the 
defence of the frontiers, whom they butchered 
with every circumſtance. of; hotrid cruclty. I 
remainder of the men, with the women and chik 
dren, were ſhat up as before in the houſes, Which 
being ſet on f1e, they periſhed altogether in dd 
Ames. fy | 11 i * 12 
A general ſcene of devaſtation-was how read 
through all the towuſhips, Fre, ſword, and 
the other different iaſtruments of deſtruction aꝶ 
qxraately triumphed... Tie ſottlements of 


tories 


2 
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tories alone generally efcape aped; and ppeared 3 

ilands in the midſt of the furronnding Vit. The 
mer cilefs ravagers having deſtroyed the main ob. 
jects of their crvelty, directed thals animoſity 15 
every "part of aying nature belonging to them; 
ſhot and deſtroyed ome ot their cattle, and cut 
out the tongnes of others, leaving them ſtifl alive 
prolong the geen 2: 14 
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next enterpriſe, was againſt the Bay of Honduras, 
where the Britiſh logwood-cmters wert igttled. 

Theſe finding themſeſhes too. weak to reſiſt, ap- 
plied to the governor M Jamaica for relief, who 

{ent them à ſupply of men, ammuzition, and 
military ſtores, under Captain Dalrymple. Be- 

fore the arrival of this detachment, the principal 
ſettlement in thoſe parts, called St;George's Key, 

had beeh taken by the Spaniards and re=taken by 

the Britiſh. In his way Captain Dalrymple fell 

in with a {quadron of Admiral Parker in earch 

of ſome regiſter ſnips richly laden; but which, re- 
treating into the harbour of Omoa, were two 
ſtrongly protected by the fort to be attacked with 

ſafety. A project was then formed in conjunc- 

tion with the people of Honduras, to reduce this 

fort. The deſigu was to ſurpriſe it; but the 
Bpaniards having diſcovered them, they were Wl cordi 
obliged to fight. Victory quickly declared for WM wood 

the Britiſh but the fortifications were ſo ſtrong, N execti 

that the artillery they had brought along with 

them were found too light to make any impreſ- 

fhon. It was then determined to try the ſucceſs 

of an eſcalade; and this was. executed with ſo 

, much ſpirit, that the Spaniards ſtood aſtoniſhed 
N without making any reſiſtance, and, in ſpite of 
all the efforts of the officers, threw down their 

arms and ſurrendered. The ſpoil was immenſe, 

being valued at three millions of dollars. The 
Spaniards chiefly lamented the loſs of 250 quia- 

tals of quickſilver ; a commodity indiſpen ſibi 
neceſſary in che working of their gold and ſilver 
mines; ſo that they offered to ranſom it at any 

price; but this was refuſed, as well as the-ran- 

ſom of the fort, though the governor offered 
"311 | 4 30, ooo 
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100088 dollars for it. A ſmall gartifon was 
icft fon the defence of the place: but it was 
quickly attacked by à ſuperipr force, and obliged 
to evacuate it Rough flot without deſtroying 
every thing that could be of uſe to the enemy; 
Be- ſpiking the guns, and even locking the gates of 
ipal the fort and carrying off the keys. All this was 
Key, done in ſight of the beſiegers; after which the 
1 by garriſon embarked without the loſs of a man, 
fell As no operations of any conſequence took 
arch place this year in the province of New-York, 


„ te- the congreſs made uſe of the opportunity to diſ- 
two patch General Sullivan with a conſiderable force, 
with in order to take vengeance on the Indians for their 
jun- nrages and depredations. Of this the Indians 
2 this were appriſed; and collecting all their revgth,” 
the reſolved to come to a deciſive engagement. Ac- 
were Wl cordingly ahey took a ſtrong poſt in the moſt 


woody and mountainous part of the country; 
erecting a breaſt-work in their front, of large 
logs of wood extending half a mile in length, 


mpreſ- while their right flank was covered by a river, 
ſucceſs and the left by à hill of difficult 'acceſs. This 
eich fo advantageous poſition they had taken by the ad- 
niſhed W'c< of the refugees who were among them, and 
ite of WW hom 200 or 300 were preſent in the battle. 


n theit Thus poſted, the Indians waited the approach 
umenſe, of the American army : but the latter having 
The brought ſome artillery along with them, played 
0 gin againſt the breaſt · work of the enemy with ſuch 
epſibly ſucceſs, that in two hours it was almoſt deſtroyed 1 
4 Gber add at the fame time a party having reached the 
top of the hill, they became apprehenſive of be- 


at av) nl. 

2 rang ſurrounded, on which they inſtantly fled 

- offered ih precipitation, leaving a great number of 
300, 00 bY. | killed 
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killed and wounded behind them. The Ameri. 
cans after this battle met with no further reſiſt. 
ance of any conſequence. They were ſuffered 
to proceed without interruption. On entering 
the country of the Indians, it appeared that they 
had been acquainted with agriculture and the 
arts of peace far beyond what had been ſuppoſed. 
From General Sullivan's account it was learned, 
that the Indian houfes were large, convenient, 
and even elegant; their grounds were excellent 

cultivated, and their gardens abounded in fruit- 
trees and vegetables of all kinds fit for food. 
The whole of this fine country would now have 
been converted into a deſert, had it not been for 
the humane forbearance of General Hand and 
Colonel Durbin. The defolation, however, was 
extenſive, and only to bejuſtified by the lavage 
character and example of their enemy. 

We muſt now take a view of the/tranſaQtions 
in the ſouthern colonies ; to which the war was, 
in the year 1780, ſo elfectually transferred, that 
the operations there became at laſt deciſive. The 
ſucceſs of General Prevoſt in advancing to the 
very capital of South-Carolina has been already 
related, together with the obſtacles which pre- 
vented him from becoming maſter of it at that 
time. Towards the end of the year 1779, how. 
* ever, Sir Henry Clinton ſet fail from New-York 
with a conſiderable body of troops, intended for 
the attack of Charleſton, South-Carolina, in a fee 
of ſhips of war and tranſports. under the com- 
mand of Vice-admiral Arbuthnot. They had 1 
very tedious voyage; the weather was uncom. 

monly bad; feveral of the tranſports were loſh 
as were alſo the greater part of the horſcs * 
the) 
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they carried with them, intended for cavalry or 
other public uſes ; and an ordnance-ſhip likewiſe 
toundered at ſea. Having arrived at Savannah, 
where they endeavoured to repair the damages 
ſaſtained on their voyage, they proceeded from 
thence on the iothof February, 1780, to North 
Ediſto, the place of debarkation which had been 
previouſly appointed. They had a favourable 
and ſpeedy paſſage thithet: and though it required 
time to have the bar explored and the channel 
marked, the tranſports all entered the harbour 
the next day; and the army took poſſe ſſion of St 
John's iſland, about 30 miles from Charleſton, 
without oppoſition. Preparations. were then 
made for paſting the ſquadron over Charleſton 
bar, where the high- water fpring-tides were only 
19 feet deep; but no opportunity offered of going 
into the harbour till the 2oth of Match, when it 
was effected without any accident, though the 
American galleys continually attempted to pre- 
rent the Engliſh boats from ſounding the channel. 
The Britiſh troops had previouſly removed from 
John's to James's iſland 3 and on the 29th of the 
ſame month they effected their landing on Charleſ- 
ton neck. On the iſt of April they broke grouud 
within 800 yards of the American works; and 
„% how. by the gth the beſiegers guns were mounted in 
w-Y oO battery. YR 
ided fot As toon as the army began to erect their bat- 
in a Beall tries againſt the town, Admiral Arbuthnot em- 
ae com- braced the firſt favourable opportunity of paſſing 
y had , 5ullivan's iſland, upon which there was a ſtrong 
nnconmWl tort of batteries, the chief defence of the harbour. 
ere Jolly He weighed on the gth, with the Roebuck, Rich- 
CS * mond, and Romulus, Blonde, Virginia, eigen 
the] an 
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and Sandwich armed ſhip, the Renown bringing 
uß the rear; and, paſſing thro” a ſevere fire, an- 
chored in about two hours under James's ifland, 
with the loſs of 27 ſeamen killed and wounded, 
'The Richmond's fore-top-maſt was ſhot away, 
and the ſhips in general ſuſtained damage in their 
maſts and rigging, though not materially in their 
hulls. But the Acetus tranſport, having on 
beard ſome naval ſtores, grounded within gun- 


292 


_ ſhot of Sullivan's iſland, and received ſo much 


damage that ſhe was obliged to be abandoned 
and burng. BE 905 

On the eth, Sir Henry Clinton (having re- 
ceived a reinforcement of 3000 men from New 
York) and Admiral Arbuthnot ſummoned the 
town to ſurrender to his majeſty's arms; but 
Major-general Lincoln, who . commanded in 
Charleſton, returned them an anſwer, declaring 
it to be His intention to defend the place. The 
batteries were now opened againſt the town; 
and from their effect the fire of the American 
advanced works conſiderably abated. It appears 
that the number of troops under the command 
of Lincoln were by far too few for defending 
works of ſach extent as thoſe of Charleſton 3 and 
that many of theſe were men little accuſtomed 
to military ſervice, and very ill provided with 
clothes and other neceſſaries. Lincoln had been 
for ſome timE expecting reinforcements and ſup- 
plies from Virginia and other places: but they 
came in very ſlowly. Earl Cornwallis, and Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Tarleton under him, were alſo ex- 
tremely active in intercepting ſuch reinforcements 
and ſupplies as were ſent to the American genes 
ral. They totally defeated a conſiderable body 
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aging of cavalry and militia which was proceeding to 
Z an- the relief of the town ; and alſo made themſelves 


(land, WW maſters of ſome poſts which gavethem in a great 
nded, degree the command of the country, by which 
away, means great fupplies of proviſions fell into their 
| their WI hands. Tarleton was himſelt, however de- 
| their Wl fcated in a rencounter, with Lieutenant Colonel“ 
Ig on Wl Waſhington, at the head of a regular corps of 
gun- hor ſe. 
much Such was the gate of things, and Fort Sullivan 
doned BY bad alſo been taken by the king's troops, hen 
| on the 18th of May General Clinton again ſum- 
ag te- moned the town to farrender ; an offer being 
1 New Wl made, as had been done before, that if they ſur- 
2d the Wl rendered, the lives and property of the inhabit- 
3 but ats ſhould be preſerved to them. Articles of 


ed in capitulation were then propoſed by General Lin- 


claring WH coin ; but the terms were not agreed to by Ge- 

The neral Clinton. At length, however, the town 
town; being cloſely inveſted on all ſides, and the pre- 
herican parations to ſtorm it in every part being in great 


ppears ll for wardnefs, and the ſhips ready to move to the 
mmand WH aifult, General Lincoln, who had been applied 
ending to for that purpoſe by the inhabitants, ſurrender- 
0; and ed it on ſuch articles of capitulation as General 
ſtomeſ Clinton had before agreed to. This was on the 
d with th of May, which was one month and two days 
ad been Wattcr the town had been firſt ſummoned to ar- 
ad ſup-Niender. 

ut they A large quantity of ordnance, arms, undd am- 
d Lieu-nunition, was found in Charleſton; and, accord- 
alſo ex · Mig to Sr Henry Clinton's account, the number 
cements Wot priſoners taken in Charleſton amounted” to 


n gene- gens men, excluſive of near a thouſand failors 
le body WW: eps but according to General Lincoln's ac- 
of Cc 3 count 
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count tran{mitted to the congreſs, the whole 
number of continental troops taken priſoners 
amounted to no more than 197. The remainder, 
therefore, included in General Clinton's account, 
couſiſted of militia and inhabitants of the town. + 
Several American frigates were alſo taken or de- 
ſtroyed in the harbour of Charleſton. 
Ihe loſs of Charleſton. evidently excited a 
conſiderable alarm in America : and their popu- 
lar writers, particularly the author of the cele- 
brated performance entitled Common Senſe, in 
ſome other pieces made uſe of it as a powerful 
argument to lead them to more Vigorous exer- me 
tions againſt Great Britain, that they might the his 
more effectually and Certainly ſecure their nde- bef 
e at! 
While Sir Henry Clinton was e in his WW mat 
voyage to Charleſton, and in the ſiege of that ſelv 
place, the garriſon at New-York ſeem not to have fav: 
been wholly free from apprehenſions for their - the: 
own ſafety. An intenſe froſt, accompanied wicht clar 
great falls of ſnow, began abour the middle of De- 
cember 1779, and ſhut up the navigation of the 
port of New-York from the fea, within a fe 
days after the departure of Admiral Arbuthnot 
and General Clinton. The ſeverity of the weathet 
increaſed to ſo great a degree, that towards thi 
middle of January all communications with New 
York by water were entirely cut off, and 


many new ones opened by the ice. The nh; N 
bitants could ſcarcely. be ſaid to be in an infa Lor 
ſtate. Horſes with heavy Farriages could med 
over the ice into the Jerſeys from one iſland inan 
another. The paſſage on the North River, ere the « 
"0 the wideſt parts from New-York-to Paula were 
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Hook, which--was 2000 yards, was about the 
19th of January practicable for the heavieſt can- 
non: an event which had been unknown in the 


memory of man. 
tranſported upon ſledges, and a de achment of 


Proviſions were ſoon after 


cavalry marched upon the ice from Neu- Vork 
to Staten-ifland, Which was a diſtance cf 17 


miles. 


The city of New-York being thus circum- 
ſtanced, was conſidered as much expoſed to 


attacks from the continental troops: 


and it was 


ſtrongly reported that General Waſhington was 
meditating a great ſtroke upon New-York with 
his whole force, by different attacks. Some time 
before this, Major-general Pattiſon, commandant - 
at New-York, having received an addreſs from 
many of the inhabitants, offering to put them- 
ſelves in military array, he thought the preſent a 
favourable opportunity of trying the ſincerity of 


their profeſſions. 


Accordingly he iſſued a pro- 


clamation, calling upon all the male inhabitants 
from 16 to 60 to take up arms. The requiſition 
was fo readily complied with, that in a few days 
40 companies from the ſix wards of the city were 


inroled, oficered, and under arms, to 


to the num- 


ber of 2600, many ſubſtantial citizens ſerving. in 
the ranks of each company, Other volunteer 
companies were formed; and the city was 1 into 1 
a very ſtrong poſture of defence. 

No attack, however, was made upon New | 
York, whatever deſign might originally have oof 
meditated; but an attempt was made upon Staten- 
iſland, ond there were about 1800 men, under 
the command of Brigadier-general Sterling, ho 


were well entrenched. 


General Waſhington, 


whoſe 
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whoſe army was hutted at Morris-town, ſents 
detachment of 2700 men, with fix pieces of can- 
non, two mortars, and ſome horſes, commanded 
by Lord Sterling, who arrived at Staten-Ifland 
_ early in the morning of the '15th of January, 


I 


The advanced poſts of the Britiſh troops retired 
upon the approach of the Americans, who form- 
ed the line, and made ſome movements in the 
- courſe of the day; but they withdrew in the night 
after having burnt one houſe, pillaged ſome 
others, and carried off with them about 200 head 
* of battle. Immediately on the arrival of the 
mericans on Staten-Iſland, Lieutenant=general 
Knyphauſen had embarked 600 men to attempt 
: a paſſage, and to ſupport General Sterling: but 
the floating ice compelled them to return, It is, 
| however, imagined, that the appearance of theſe 
tranſports, with the Britiſh troops on board, 
which the Americans could ſee towards the cloſe 
of the day, induced the latter to make fo precipi- 
tate a retreat. 
After Charleſton had furrendered to the king's 
troops, General linton iſfae two proclamations, 
and alſo circulated a hand-bill among the inhabi- 
tants of South-Carolina, in order to induce them 
to return to their allegiance, and to be ready to 
join the king's troops. It was faid, that the help- 
ing hand of every man was wanted to re-eftablith 
peace and good government; and that as the com- 
mander in chief wiſhed not to draw the king 
friends into danger, while any doubt could remain 
of their ſucceſs ; ſo, now, that this was certain, he 
truſted that one and all would heartily join, aud b 
a general concurrence give effect to ſuch neeeſſar 


meaſures for that purpoſe's as from time to 10 
might 
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ent z might be pointed out. Thoſe who had families 
can. W vere to form a militia to remain at home, and 
nded occafionally to aſſemble in their own diſtricts, 
when required. under officers of their own chooſ- 
ing, for the maintainance of peace and good order, 
hoſe who had no families, and who could con- 
reniently be ſpared for a time, it was preſumed, 
would cheerfully aſſiſt his majeſty's troops in 
dtiving their oppreſſors, acting under the authori- 
ty of congreſs, and all the miferies of war, far 
from that colony. For this purpoſe it was ſaid 
to bi heceſſary that the young men ſhould be 
ready 46 aſſemble when required, and to ſerve 
with the king's troops for any ſix months of the 
enſuing twelve that might be found requiſite, un- 
der proper regulations. They might chooſe offi- 
cers to each company to command them; and 
were to be allowed, when on ſervice, pay, 
ammunition, and proviſions, in the ſame manner 
is the king's troops. When they joined the ar- 
my, each man was to be furniſhed with a certifi- 
cate, declaring that he was only engaged to ſerve. 
43 a militia-man for the time ſpecified ; that he 
was not to be marched beyond F Norih-Carolina 
and Georgia; and that when the time was out, he 
was freed from all claims whatever of military 
crvice ; excepting the common and uſual militia 
duty where he lived. he would then, it was ſaid, 
bave paid his debt to his country, and be entitled 
to enjoy undiſturbed that peace, liberty, and pro- 
erty-at home, which he had contributed to ſe- 
re. 'The proclamations and publications of Ge- 
peral Clinton appear to have produced ſome * 
effect in South Carolina; though they probably” 
operated - chiefly upon thoſe who were before 
Qt much inclined to the cauſe of American in- 
8. dependence. 


* 0 
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dependence. Two hundred and ten of the inhabi- 
tants of Charleſton ſigned an addreſs to General 
Clinton and Admiral Arbuthnot, ſoliciting to be 
re- admitted to the character and condition of 
Britiſh ſubjeRs, the inhabitants of that city having 
been hitherto conſidered as priſoners on parole; 
declaring their diſaprobation of the doctrine of 
American independence; and expreſſing. their re- 
gret, that after the repeal of thoſe ſtatutes which 
gave riſe to the troubles in America, the over. 
tures made by his majeſty's commiſſioners had eie 
not been regarded by the congreſs. Sir Henry WM inſcri 
Clinton, in one of the proclamations iſſued at this Ml "<1 01 
time, declared, that if any perſon ſhould thence- eau 
forward appear in arms in order to prevent the t <: 
eſtabliſhment of his majeſty's government in that be e 
country, or ſhould, under any pretence or autho Aue 
rity whatſoever, attempt to compel any other per ſon 
ſon or perſons to do ſo, or who ſhould hinder col 
intimidate the king's faithful and loyal ſubject H etabli 
from joining his forces, or otherwiſe performing burt 
thoſe duties their allegiance required, ſuch per 't 


ſons ſhould be treated with the utmoſt ſerenity P10 

and their eſtates be immediately ſeized in ordert Who * 

be confiſcated. 80 nals i 

Mean time the ravages of war did not prev ge 

the Americans from paying ſome attention to he 

arts of peace. On the ꝗth of May an act paſſe le of 

by the council and houſe of repreſentatives pred 
Maſſachuſſet's-Bay for incorporating and eſta ben 

liſhing a fociety for the cultivation and promotioſ tin 

of the arts and ſciences. ſtablif 
Some doubts haveing riſen in the congrell force 
.* towards the cloſe of the preceding year, about E f 
cir ne 


propriety of their aſſembling in the city of Phila 
delphia, it was now refolved that they thou 
Fo contin 
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bab. WH continue to meet there: and a committee of three 
eral members was appointed to report a proper place 
to de here buildings might be provided for the recep- 
tion of the congreſs, together with an eſtimate of 


— the expence of providing ſuch buildings, and the 
arole; neceſſary offices for the ſeveral boards. It was 
de of alſo refolved by the congreſs, that a monument 
abs was ſhould be erected to the memory of their late 


which Wl General Richard Montgomery, who fell at Que- 
bec, in teſtimony of his ſignal aud important 
ſervices to the United States of America, with an 
inſcription expreſſive of his amiable character and 


OVCr» 


's had 


2 hcroic atchievements; and that the continental 
hence <afurers fhould be directed to advance a ſum 
ent the not exceeding L. 300 to Dr Franklin to defray 


the expence; that gentleman being deſired to 
cauſe the monument to be executed at Paris, or 
n ſome other part of France. It was likewiſe 


in that 
autho- 


e - reſolved by the Congreſs, that a court ſhould be 
fabjefts eſtabliſhed for the trial of all appeals from the 
—_ ns of admiralty of the United States of Ame- 
ch pee, in caſes of capture; to conſiſt of three judges, 
ſeverity appointed and commiſſioned by congreſs, and 
order ho were to take an oath of office; and that the 


rials in this court ſhould be detegmined by the 
ulage of nations. 


The difficukies of the congreſs and of the peo- 


| preven 
m to tht 


& paſſe le of America had been greatly increaſed by the 
ative lepreciation of their paper currency. At the time 
id efta ben the colonies engaged in a war with Great 
romotiolritain, they had no regular civil governments 


ſtabliſhed among them of ſufficient energy to 


congrel force the collection of taxes, or to provide 
abontt nads for the redemption of ſach bills of credit as 
of Phil: heir wess obliged them to iſſue. In conſe- 
ey ſhou | 128 


contin | | Ka 
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quence of this ſtate of things, their bills increaſed 
in quantity far beyond the ſum neceſſary for the 
purpoſe of a circulating medium: and as they 
wanted at the ſame time ſpecific funds to reſt on 
for their redemption, they ſaw their -paper=cur- 
rency daily fink in value. The depreciation con- 
tinued, by a kind of gradual progreſſion, from 
the year 1777 to 1780: ſo that, at the latter peri- 
od, the continental dollars were paſted by common 
conſent, in moſt parts of America, at the rate of 
at leaſt 39ths below their nominal value. 'The 
impoſſibility of keeping up the credit of the cur- 
rency to any fixed ſtandard, occaſioned great and 
almoſt inſurmountable embarraſſments in aſcer- 
taining the value of property, or carrying on 
trade with any ſufficient certainty... Thoſe who 
fold, and thoſe who bought, were left withouta 
rule whereon to form a judgment of their profit or 
their loſs; and every ſpecies of commerce or ex- 
change, whether foreign or domeſtic, was expol- 
ed to numberleſs and increaſing difficulties. The 
conſequences of the depreciation of the.paper-cur- 
vency were allo felt with peculiar ſeverity by ſuch 
of the Americans as Were engaged in their mib. 
tary ſervices, and greatly augmented their other 
hardſhips. The requiſitions made by the cos, 

reſs to the ſeveral colonies for ſupplies, were alia 
= from being always regularly complied with: 
and their troops were not unfrequently in wat 
of the moſt common neceſſaries ; which natuzally 
occaſioned complaints and diſcontent among them 
Such difficulties, reſulted from their circumſſas 
ces and ſituation, as perhaps no wiſdom coun 
have prevented. The cauſe of the American 
appears alſo to haye ſuffered ſomewhat hy the 
3 5 depending 


* 
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ſed depending too much on temporary enliſtments. 
the But the congreſs endeavoured: towards the cloſe 
hey of the year 1780, to put their army upon a more 
on permanent footing, and to give all the ſatisfaction 
cur- to their officers and ſoldiers which their circum- 

ſtances would permit. They appointed a com- 


mittee for arranging their finances, and made 
peri- ſme new regulations reſpecting the war- office 
mon and the treaſury- board, and other public depart- 
te of ments. „ | | 
'The Notwithſtanding the diſadvantages under which 
> cur- Wl they laboured, the Americans ſcemed to enter- 


t and WT tain no donbts but that they ſhould be able to 
aſcer- Wl maintain their independency. The 4th of July 
ag on vas celebrated this year at Philadelphia with 
> who Wome pomp, as the anniverſary of American inde- 
houta Wpxodence: A commencement for conferring 
ofit ot degrees in the arts was held the fame day, in the 


hall of the univerſity there; at which the preſi- 


expo dent and members of the congreſs attended, and 
„ TheWother perſons in public offices. The Chevalier 
er- em- ee la Luzerne, miniſter plenipotentiary from the 
by ſochrench king to the United States, was alſo preſent 
ar mila the occaſion. A charge was publicklyaddreſſed 
ir other y the provoſt of the univerſity to the ſtudents ; in 


yhich he faid, that he could not but congratulate. 


zere aloWhem © on that auſpicious day, which, amidſt the 
d with Wonfuſtons and deſolations of war, beheld learn- 


in wan; beginning to revive; and animated them with 
data de pleaſing proſpect of ſeeing the ſacred lamp of 
ng theneFcieoce burning with a ſtill brighter flame, and ſcat- 
cumſtas ring its invigorating rays over the unexplored 


m coul 
me rica 
t by tha 
ependin 


elerts of this extenſive continent; until the whole 
ord ſhould be involved in the united blaze of 
nowledge, liberty, and 3 When he ſtretch- 

| | ed 


— 
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ed his views forward (he ſaid), and ſurveyed the 
riſing glories of America, the enriching conſe. 
quences of their determined ſtruggle for liberty, ws.” 
the extenſive fields of intellectual improvement * 
and uſeful invention, in ſcience and arts, in Toe 
agriculture and commerce, in religion and gol 
| vernment, through which the unfetterred mind Adm 
would range, with increaſing delight, in queſt | 


actir 


ton, 


4 of the undiſcovered treaſure which yet lay con- 17 
Cealed in the animal, vegetable, and miner; Ark : 
Kingdoms of the new world; or in the othe Ire 
fertile ſources of knowledge with which Noret 
abounded, —his heart ſwelled with: the. pleaſing * 
proſpect, that the ſons of that inſtitution, woull * by” 
diſtinguiſh themſelves, in the different walks e * 
life, by their literary contributions to the embe iſh ge 
ments and increaſe of human happineſs,” nb 
On the roth of July, M. Ternay, with a fle Genes 
conſiſting of ſeven ſhips of the line, beſides f . 
gates, and a large body of French troops, con d n 
manded by the Count de Rochambeau, arrive Eon 

at Rhode-Ifland; and the following day bog, 5 
men were landed there. A committee from NF. 
general aſſembly of Rhode-Iſland was appointe lis tim 

to congratulate the French general upon his a ith 76 
rival: whereupon he returned an anſwer, prile 
which he informed them, that the king 5 
maſter had ſent him to the aſſiſtance of his ge 4s 
and faithful allies the United States of Amerie by ll 

At preſent, he ſaid, he only brought over i llanth 
vanguard of a much greater force. deſtined f hops 
their aid; and the king had ordered him to afluff t they 
them, that his Whole power ſhould be exe. , * 
For their ſupport. He added, that the Fren ring 
troops were under the ſtricteſt eee pie 


* * 
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25 acting under the orders of General Waſhing- 
One- don, would live with the Americans as their. 
derty, brethren | 

ement re its 


A ſcheme was foon after formed, of making à 
combined attack with Engliſh ſhips and troops, 
under the command of Sir Henry Clinton and 
Admiral Arbuthnot, againſt the French flect and 
troops at Rhode-Iſland. Accordingly a conſider- 
able part of the troops at New-York were em- 

barked for that purpoſe. General Waſhi:gton 
having received information of this, paſſed the 
North River, by a very rapid movement, and, 
with an army encreaſed to 12,000 men, proceed- 
ed with celerity towards King's Bridge, in order 
to gttack New-York ; but learning that the Bri- 
iſh general had changed his intentions, and diſ- 
embarked his troops on the 31ft of the month, 
General Waſhington re-croſſed the river and te- 
urned to his former ſtation. Sir Henry Clinton 
nd the Admiral had agreed to relinquiſh their 
eſign of attacking the French and Americans at 
thode-Iſland as impracticable for the preſent. 
An unſucceſsful attempt was alſo made about 
Wis time in the Jerſeys by General Knyphauſen, 
ith 7000 Britilh troops under his command, to 
rprile the advanced poſts of General Waſhing- 
's army. They proceeded very rapidly to- 
ards Springfield, meeting little oppoſition till 
ey came to the bridge there, which was very 
llantly defended by 170 of the continental 
oops, for 15 minutes, againſt the Britiſh army: 
it they were at length obliged to give up ſo un- 
Wal a conteſt, with the loſs of '37 men. After 
uring this paſs, the Britiſh troops marched into- 
place and {ct fire to moſt of the houſes. The 

LE Dd2 1 
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allo committed ſome other depredations in the 


Jerſeys 3 but gained no laurels there, being ob- the 
Eged to return about the beginning of July with. wh 
out effecting any thing material. Am 

Bat in South-Carolina the royal arms were at- prif 
tended with more ſucceſs. Earl Cornwallis, who bee! 
commanded the Britiſh troops there, obtained 4 ver) 
bgnal victory over General Gates on the 16th of CANT 
Auguſt. The action began at break of day, in 010 
a ſituation very advantageous for the Britiſh Ot. 
troops, but very unfavourable to the Americans. ed a 
The latter were much more numerous, but the Was 
ground on which both armies ſtood was narrow. office 
ed by ſwamps on the right and left, ſo that the Wl 7 
Americans could not properly avail themſelves of the c. 
their ſuperiour numbers, attack was made The 
by the Britiſh troops with great vigour, and ing ie v 
ſew minutes the action was general along the Amer 
whole line. It was at this time a dead calm with M of wh 
a little hazineſs in the air, which preventing the WM Lie 
ſmoke from riſing, occaſioned fo thick a dark» ting 


nefs, that it was difficult to ſee the effect of a very the fol 
heavy and well ſupported fire on both ſides. fantry 
The Britiſh troops either kept up a conſtant fire, 
or made uſe of bayonets, as opportunities -offer« 
ed; and after an obflinate reſiſtance during three tar) 
quarters of an hour, threw the Americans into to Sum 
tal confuſion, and forced them to give way on ald 
quarters. The continental troops behaved. e the x 
markably well, but the militia were ſoon broken, 
and left the former to oppoſe the whole force of 
the Britiſh troops. General Gates did all in by 
power to rally the militia, but without effect: 
the continentals retreated in ſome order; but the 
roat of the militia was ſo great, that the Britil 

42 cavalry 


» 


miitar: 
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cavalry are ſaid to have continued the purſuit of 
them to the diſtance of 22 miles from the place 
where the action happened. The loſs of the 
Americans was very conſiderable ; about 1000 
- at. Wl priſoners were taken, and more are fiid to have 

been killed and wounded, but the number is not 
very accurately aſcertained. Seven pieces of braſs 


3 cannon, a number of colours, and all the ammu- 
y, in nition-waggons of the Americans, were taken. 
195 Ot the Britiſh troops, the killed and wound- 
. ed amounted to 213. Among the prifoners | taken 
it the Was Major-general Baron de Kalb, a Pruſſian 


officer in the American. ſervice, who was mortal- 
ly wounded, having exhibited great gallantry in 
the courſe of the action, and received 11 wounds. 
The Britiſh troops by which. this victory was at- 
chieved, did not much exceed 2000,. while the 
American army is ſaid to have amounted to 6000 3 
of which, however, the greateſt, part was mil:t1a. 
Lieutenant-colonel Tarleton, who.had greatly 
diſtinguiſhed” himſelf in this action, was detached 
the following day, with ſome cavalry. and light in- 
fantry, amounting to about 350 men, to attack a 
corps of Americans under General Sumpter. 
He executed this ſervice with great activity and 
military addreſs. He procured good information 
vt | Surppter's movements; and by forced and con- 
aled marches came up with and ſurpriſed him 
a the middle of the day on the 18th near the Ca- 
wba fords., He totally deſtroyed or diſperſed. 
is detachment, which: conſiſted. of 500 men, kil- 
wo 150-08; the ſpot, and taking two pieces of 
craſs cannon, 300 priſoners, and 44 wagons. 
Not long after theſe events, means were found 
detach Weben ee Arnold, who had en- 


d-3 "gage 
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ged ſo ardently in the cauſe of America, and at 
who had exhibited fo much bravery in ſupport of at 
it, from the intereſts of the copgreſs. Major An- w 
dre, adjutant-geneial to the Britiſh army, was a na 
principal agent in this tranſaction; or, if the over- ca 
ture of joining the king's troops came' firſt from th 
Arnold, this gentleman was the perſon employed W 
to concert the affair with him. More mult have to 
been originally comprehended in the ſcheme than an 
the mere delertion of the American cauſe by Ar- ve 


nold : The ſurrender of Weſt-Point into the en 
hands of the royal army was the probable object; to 


but whatever deſigns had been formed for pro- th: 
moting the views of the Britiſh government, they ou, 
were fruſtrated by the apprehending of Major ten 
Andre. He was taken in diſguiſe, after having ge! 
aſſumed a falſe name, on the 23d of September, by ner 
three American ſoldiers, to whom he offered con- pre 

| fiderable rewards if they would have ſuffered WF cer 
him to eſcape, but without effect. Several papers tior 
written by Arnold were found upon him; and at 
When Arnold had learned that Major Andre waß 2d 
” Teized, he found means to get on board a barge; neſs 
and to eſcape to one of the king's ſhips. General not 
Waſhington referred the caſe of Major Andre t had 
the examination and decifion of a board of general able 
officers, conſiſting of Major-gen. Green, Major fine 
general Lord Sterling, Major-general the Mary His 
enen 


725 de la Fayette, Major- general the Baron d 
teuben, two other Major-generals, and eig uatic 
brigadier-generals. Major Andre was examine agai. 
before them, and the particulars of his caſe enqui nera 
ed into; and they reported to the American con there 
mander in chief, that Mr Andre came on ſho tuna: 
from the Vulture floop of war in the night, of nant 


” 
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an interview with General Arnold, in a private 
and ſecret manner; that be changed his dreſs 
within the American lines; and, under a feigned 
name, and in a diſguiſed habit, paſſed the Ameri- 
can works at Stoney and Verplank's points, n 
the evening of the 22d of September; that he 
was taken on the morning of the 23d at Tarry- 
town, he being then on his way for New-York : 
and that, when taken, he had in his poſſeſſion ſe- 
veral papers which contained intelligence for the 
enemy. They therefore determined, that he ought 
to be conſidered as a ſpy from the enemy; and 
that, agreeable to the law and ufage of nations, he 
ought to ſuffer death. Sir Henry Clinton, Lieu- 
tenant- general Robertſon, and the late American 
general Arnold, all wrote preſſing letters to Ge- 
neral Waſhington on the occaſion, in order to 
prevent the deciion of the board of general offi. 
cers from being put in force :. But their applica- 
tions were ineffectual. Major Andre was hanged 
at Tappan, in the province of Neu- Vork, on the 
2d of October. He met his fate with great firm- 
neſs; but appeared ſomewhat hurt that he was 
not allowed a more military death, for which he 
had ſolicited.” He was a gentleman of very ami- 
able qualities, and had a taſte for literature and the 
fine arts, and poſſeſſed many accompliſhments. 
His death, therefore, was regretted even by his 
enemies ; and the ſeeming feverity of the determi- 
nation concerning him was much exclaimed 
againſt in Great Britain. It was however ge- 
nerally acknowledged, by impartial perſons, that 
there was nothing in the execution of this unfor- 


tunate gentleman but What was perfectly c onſo- 
nant to the rules of waer. 


Arnold 
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Arnold was made a brigadier - gene 1 in the 
king's ſervice, and publiſhed an addreſs to the in. 
habitants of America, dated from New-York, Oc- 0 
tober 7, in which he endeavoured to juſtify his * 
deſertion of their cauſe. He faid, when he firſt 2 
engaged in it, that he conceived the rights. of his 
country to be in danger, and that duty and ho- 
nour called him to her defence. A redreſs of \. 


grievances was his, only aim and object; and mM 
therefore he acquieſced unwillingly in the decla, ” 
ration of independence, becauſe. he. thought it 2 
precipitate, But what. now induced him to deſert 
their cauſe was the diſguſt he had conceived at 
the French alliance, and at the refaſal of Con- F. 


eſs to comply with the laſt terms offered by 
Great Britain, which he thought equal to all 
their expectations and to all their wiſhes. 

The Americans, however, accounted. for the 
conduct of Arnold in a different and ip. a more 
probable and ſatisfactory manner. They alleged 
that he had ſo involved himſelf in debts ad 
difficulties by bis extravagant manger of living in 
America, that he had rendered it very inconveni- 
ent for him to continue there ; that after the 


evacuation, of Philadelphia by the Britiſh troops, 15 3; 
Arnold, being inveſted with the command in that 


city, had made the houſe of, Mr Penn, which wa 
the beſt in the city, his head quarters. This he 
had furniſhed in an elegant and expenſive man- 
ner, and lived in a ſtyle far beyond. his income. 
Tt was manifeſt, they. ſaid, that he could at firll 
Have no great averſion. to the French alliance, 
becauſe that when M. Gerard, miniſter plenipo- 
tentiary from the court of France, arrived at Phi. 
1 in * I 778, General Arnold early and 


" earneſtly 
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earneſtly ſolicited that miniſter; with his ſuite, to 
take apartments and bed and board at his —.— 
until a proper houſe could be provided the 
order of the congreſs. This offer M. erard 
accepted, and continued with him ſome: weeks. 
The French miniſter --refided upwards of 14 
months in Philadelphia; during which time Ge- 
neral Arnold kept up the moſt friendly and inti- 
mate acquaintance with him, and there was 4 
continued interchange of dinners, balls, routes, 
and concerts: ſo that M. Gerard muſt have 
believed, that in General Arnold he had found 
and left one of the war meſt friends the court of 
France had in America, He was al{o one of the 
firſt in congratulating the Chevalier de la Luzerne, 
the ſecond French miniſter. About this time 
alſo, complaints and accuſations were exhibited 
againſt him by the government of Philadelphia for 
divers mal- practices; among which charges 
were, the appropriation of goods and merchan- 
diſe to his own uſe, which he had ſeized as 
Britiſh property in Philadelphia in July wi 
It was determined by a court-martial that his 
conduct was highly reprehenſible; but he was 
indulgently treated, and was therefore only re- 
primanded by the commander in chief General 
Waſhington, It was in theſe circumſtanes, the 
Americans ſaid, bankrupted in reputation, and 
fortune, loaded with debts, and-having a groveng 
and expenſive family, chat General Arnold fir 
turned his Waren en Jain the 8 
arms. 

After the defeat * Ganerdd Gates by Earl 
Cornwallis, that nobleman exerted himſelf to the 
utmoſt in W the progreſs of the Britiſh 
arms 
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arms and with conſiderable effect. But one enter- 
priſe, which was conducted by Major Ferguſon, 
proved unſucceſsful. That officer had taken 
abundant pains to diſciphne ſome of the Tory 
militia, as they were termed; and with a party ob 
theſe, and ſome Britiſh troops, amounting in the 
whole to about 1400 men, made incurſions into 
the country. But on the 7th of October, he 
was attacked by a ſuperior body of Americans, at 
a place called King's-mountain,” and totaly defeat- 
ed. One hundred: and fifty were killed in the 
action; and 810 made priſoners, of which 150 
were wounded. Fifteen hundred ſtands of arms 
alſo fell into the hands of the Americans, whoſe 
loſs was inconſiderable. But the following month 
Lieutenant-Colonel Tarleton, with a party of 170, 
chiefly cavalry, attacked General Sumpter, who 
is ſaid io have had 1000 men, at a place called 
Blaek ſtocks, and obliged him to retire. Sumpter 
was wounded, and about 120 of the Americans 
killed, wounded, or taken. Of the Britifh troops 

about 50 were killed or wounded. 
On the zd of September, the Mercury, a con- 
greis packet, was taken by the Veſtal, Captain 
Keppel, near Newfoundland. On board this 
packet was Mr Laurens, late preſident of the 
congreſs, who was bound on an embaſſy to Hol. 
land. He had throww his papers overboard, but 
great patt of them were recovered: without ha- 
ving received much damage. He was brought 
to London, and examined before the privy-coun- 
cil; in conſequence of which he was committed 
cloſe priſoner to the Tower, on the 6th of Otto- 
ber, on a charge of high treaſon; His papers were 
delivered to the miniſtry, and — to 
| llitate 
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facilitate a rupture-with Holland, as among them 
was found the ſketch of a treaty of amity and 
commerce. between the Republic of Holland and 
the United States of America. 


0 P> 6 . 
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Revolt of the Pennſylvania Line-—Tarleton d:frated— 
Battle at. Guildford» Battle, at Eutaw—— Afion*s- 


tween the French and Britiſh: Fleets ef the C 


Ar the beginning of the year 1781, an af- 
fair happened in America, from which expecta- 
tions were found by Sr Henry Clinton, that ſome 
conſiderable advantage might-be derived to- the 
royal cauſe, - The long continuance of the war, 
and the difficulties under which the - congreſs 
laboured, had prevented their troops from being 
properly ſupplied with neceſſaries and conveni- 
encies. In conſequence of this, on the firſt of 
January the American troops that were hutted 
at Morris- town, and who formed what was call- 
ed the Pennſylvania line, turned out, being in 
number 1300, and declared, that they would 
ler ve no longer, unleſs their grieyances were re- 
dreſſed, as they had not received their pay or 
deen furniſhed with the neceſſary clothing or 
proviſions. It is faid that they were ſomewhat 
inflamed with liquor, in conſequence of rum hav- 
ing been diſtributed to them more liberally than 
5 new-year's day being conſidered as * 
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of feſtival. A riot enſued, in which an officer 
was killed, and four wounded ; five or fix of the 
inſurgents were alſo wounded. They then col. 
lected the artillery, - ſtores,- proviſions, and way. 
gons, and marched out of the camp. They pa- 
{ed by the quarters of General Wayne, who ſeat 
a meſſage to them, requeſting them to deſiſt, or 
the conſequences would prove fatal. They re- 
fuſed, and proceeded on their march till the even- 
ing, when hey took poſt on an advantageous 
piece of d, and elected officers from among 
themſelves. On the ſecond day they marched to 
Middlebrogk, and on the third to Princeton, 
where they fixed their quarters. On that day 
a flag of truce was ſent to them from the officers 
of the American camp, with a meſſage, deſiring 
to know what were their intentions. Some of 
them anfwered, that they had already ſerved 
longer than the time for which they were enſiſt- 
ed, and would ſerve no longer; and others, that 
they would not return, unleſs their grievances 
were redreſſed. But at the ſame time they re- 
peatedly, and in the ſtrongeſt terms, denied be- 
ing influenced by the leaſt diſaffection to the 
American cauſe, or having any intentions of de- 
Jerting to the ONE 

Intelligence of this tranſaction was ſoon con- 
veyed to New-York: A large body of Britiſh 
troops were immediately ordered to hold them 
ſelves in readineſs to move on the ſhorteſt notice, 
it being hoped that the American revolters might 
be induced to join the royal army. Meſlengers 
were allo ſent to them from General Clinton, ac- 
quainting them that my ſhould directly be taken 
under the protection of the Britiſh „ 

WS 
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"wy that they ſhould have a free pardon for all former 
he offences; and that the pay due to them from the 
01 congreſs ſhould: be faithfully paid them without 
ag any expectation of military ſervice, unleſs it 
al ſhould be voluntary, upon condition of their lay- 
rut ing down their arms, and returning to their al- 
or legiance. It was alſo recommended to them to 
10 move beyond the South River; and they were 
aſſured, that a body of Britiſi troops ſhould be 
ready to protect them whenever they deſired it. 
Theſe propoſitions were rejected with diſdain; 
and they even delivered up two of Sir Henry 
Clinton's meſſengers to the congreſs. Joſeph 
Reid, Eſq ; preſident of the ſtate of Pennſylvania, 
afterwards repaired. to them at Princeton, and an 
accommodation took place: ſuch of them as had 
ſerved out their full terms were permitted to re- 
torn to their on homes, and others again joined 
the American army, upon receiving ſatisfactory 
aſſurances that their grievances ſhould be re- 
dreſſed. | 7.7" BY _—_— P 
On the 1ith of January Lord Cornwallis ad- 
ranced towards North Carolina. He wiſhed to 
drive Gen. Morgan from his ſtation, and to deter 
the inhabitants from joining him. The execu- 
tion of this buſineſs Was intruſted to Lieut. Col. 
Tarleton; who was detached with the light and 
legion infantry, the ſuſileers, the firſt battalion 
ot the 7iſt regiment, about 350 cavalry, two 
field pieces, and an adequate proportion of men 
from the royal artillery, npwards of 1 100 in the 
whole. This detachment, after -a prugreſs of 
ſome days, by fatiguing marches, at about ten 
o clock on the evening of the 6th of January, 
reached the ground * Morgan had ꝗuitted 
13 e 5 but 


AX 
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ſoon after, who gave information that Morgan 
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but a few hours before. The purſuit recommenced 
by two o'clock the next morning, and was rapid. elt 
ly continued through marſhes and broken grounds 
tilt day light, when the Americans were diſcover. pic 
ed in front. Two of their videttes were taken Bri 


had halted and prepared for action, at a place 
called the Cowpens, near Pacolet river. The The 


Britiſh, beſide their field pieces, had the ſuperi. Tue 


or ĩty in infantry, in the proportion of five to four, 
and in cavalry of more than three to one. Be- 
ſide, nearly two-thirds of the troops under Mor- co. 
gan were militia- Morgan had obtained early been 
intelligence of Tarleton's force and advances; I Ame 
and had drawn up his men in two lines. 'The Wi ther 
Whole of the North., and South Carolina militia 


preſent was put under the command of Col. — 
ickens, and from the firſt line; which was ad- great 
vanced a few hundred yards before the ſecond, alrea 
with orders to form on the right of the ſecond il ber 
when forced to retire. The ſecond line conſiſted woe 
ol the light infantry under. Lieut. Col. Howard unge | 
and the Virginia riflemen. | Lieut. Col. Wat; coi, 
ington, wih his cavalry, and about forty-⁰Lieut 
militia-men, mounted and equipped, with {words i portu 
under Lieut. Col. M Call, were drawn up with. 
ſome diſtance in the rear of the whole. - The when 
open wood in which they were formed was nne e 
ther ſecured in front, flank, or rear. With ta. 
the delay of a ſingle moment, and in deſpite tte B 
extreme fatigue the light legion "infantry: a charge. 
ſuſileers were ordered to form in line. "Beto nicate, 
the order was executed, and while Major NewWo-ner; 
marſh, who commanded the latter corps, u bad en. 


polting his officers, the line, though far #rof 


complete 


N , 
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nced complete, was led to the attack by Tarleton him- 
apid- {{1f. The britiſh advanced with a ſhout, and 
unds poured in an inceſſant fire of muſquetry. Col. 
Ner- Pickens directed the militia not to fire till the 
taken WI hritiſn were within forty or fifty yards. This 
gan order, though executed with great firmneſs and 
place ſucceſs, was not ſufficient to repel the enemy. 


7 The American militia gave way on all quarters. 
uper : The Britiſh advanced rapidly, and engaged the 
94 ſecond line. The continentals, after an obſtinate 


conflict, were compelied to retreat to the cavalry. 
Col. Ogilive, with his troop of forty men, had 
been ordered to charge the right flank of the 
Americans, aud was engaged in cutting down” 


| The the militia 3 but being expoſed to a heavy fire, and 
militia charged at the fame time by Wafhington's dra- 
f pet goons, was forced to retreat in confuſion. A 
vas 


great number of the Britiſh infantry officers had 


ſecond, Wl already fallen, and nearly a proportionable num- 
ſecond BY ber of privates. The remainder being too few and 

onſiſtel BY too much fatigued; could not improve the advan- 

Loward, tage gained over the coptinentals and Tarleton's 

. Waſt legion cavalry ſtanding aloof inſtead of advancing, 

2 Lieut. Col. Howard ſeized the favourable op- 
Words, 


portunity, tallied the continentals, and charged 
with fixed bayonets, nearly at the fame moment 
when Waſhington made his ſucceſsful attack. 
The example was inftantly followed by the mili- 
tia, Nothing could exceed the aſtoniſhmeat of 
the Britiſn, occaſioned by theſe unexpected 
ntry g charges. Their advance fell back, and commu- 
Be fon ricated a panic to others, which ſoon became 
general. Two hundted and fifty horſe which 
had not been engaged, fled through the woods 
vith the utmoſt precipitation, bearing down ſuch 
ä E e 2 officers 


| 
| 
| 
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officers as oppoſed their flight, and and the'can. thi 
non were ſoon ſeized by the Americans, the de. W4 


tachment from the train being either killed of bu 
wonnded in their defence. Ihe greateſt confu- Wa 
ſion now followed among the infantry. In the had 

moment of it Lieut: Col: Howard called to them me 

to lay down their arms, and promited them good f 

quarters. Some hundreds accepted the offer, it re 

and ſurrendered. The firſt battalion of the 5ift and 

regiment, and two Britiſh light infantry compa- to J 

nies laid down their arms to the American mili- fant 

tia. The only body of infantry- that eſcaped, day 

was a detachment left at ſome diſtance to guard tem 

the baggage. Early intelligence of their defeat to f 

was conveyed to the officer commanding that been 

corps by ſome royaliſts. What part of the bag- ef E 

gage could not be carried off he immediately WW '1der 

deſtroyed; and with his: men mounted on the the © 

waggon and ſpare horſes, he retreated to Lord ers it 

Cornwallis. The Britiſh had 10 commfſion- Wl cept 
ed officers, and upwards of 100 rank and fie te C 

killed. Two hundred wounded, 29 commiſſion - ¶ bis de 

ed officers, and above 500 privates priſoners, feli ¶ up int 

into the hands of the Americans, beſides two i venit 

pieces of artillery (firſt taken from the Britiſh river 

Zaratoga, then retaken by them at Camden, and Army 
now recovered by the Americans) two ſtaudard which 

800 maſkets, 35 baggage waggons, and -upwardsW'ic I. 

of 100 dragoon horſes. Waſhington purſued Her, w 

Tarleton's cavalry for feveral miles; but the far <bru: 
greater part of them eſcaped. They Joined-theargy"!2ce 
army in two ſeparate diviſions. One arrived iu Lord 

the neighbourhoed of the Britiſh encampment" collc 

upon the evening of the ſame day; the othaß nous 
under Farleton appeared the next-morning. Al oſe 1 
| | though WW uoitic 
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though Tarleton's troops had waged a moſt cruel 
warfare, and their progreſs had been marked with 
burnings and devaſtations, not a man of them 
was killed, wounded, or even inſulted after he 
bad ſurrendered. The Americans had only twelve 
men killed and ſixty wounded, | 
This defeat of the troops under Tarleron, while 
fler, it re-· animated the deſponding friends of America, 
"ſt and brightened their hopes, was a ſevere ſtroke 
| to Lord Cornwallis, as the loſs of his light in- 
fantry was a great diſadvantage to him. The 
day after the event he employed in collecting the 
remains of 'Tarleton's corps, and in endeavouring 
to form a junction with General Leflie, who had 
been ordered to march towards him with a body 
of Britiſh troops ſrom Wynneſborough. Con- 
ſiderable exertions were then made by part of 
the army, without baggage, to retake the priſon- 
ers in the hands of the Americans, and to inter- 
cept General Morgan's corps on its tetreat to 
the Catawba. But that American officer, after 
bis defeat of Tarleton, had made forced marches. 
up into the country, and croſſed the Catawba the 
evening before a, great rain, which, ſwelled the 
river to ſuch a degree, as to prevent the royal 
army from croſling for ſeveral days; during 


ver, which they alſo paſſed, and on the 14th of 
February had reached Denee Sorts in the 8 
vince of Virginia. 

Lord Cor wallis een a halt of two days. 
n collecting ſome flour, and in deſtroying ſuper- 
ſuous baggage and all his waggons, excepting 
hoſe laden with hoſpital ſtores, ſalt, and am- 
munition, and four reſerved empty in readineſs for 
Ee 3 N 


which time the Britiſh priſoners were got over, © 
the Yadkin ; whence they proceeded-to Dan Ri- 
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fick" or wounded. Being thus freed: from all 
nnneceflary incumbrance, he marched through 
North-Carolina with great rapidiry, and” pene- 
trated to the remoreſt extremities of that province 
on the banks of the Dan. His progreſs was ſome- 
times ich peded by parties of the militia, and ſome 
{kirmiſhes enſued} but he met with no very con- 
ſiderable oppofition. On the firſt of February the 
king's troops croſſed the Catawba at MCowar's 
Ford, where General Davidſon, with a-party of 
American militia, was poſted, in order to o 
their paſſage; but he falling by the firſt diſcharge, 
the royal troops made good their landing, and 
the militia retreated. When Lord Cornwallis 
arrived at Hillſborough, he erected the king's 
ſtandard, and invited, by proclamation, all loyal 
ſubjects to repair to it, and to ſtand forth and take 
an active part in aſſiſting his Lordſhip to reſtore 
order and goverument. He had been taught to 
believe that the king's friends were numerous in 
that part of the country: but the event did not 
confirm the truth of the repreſentations that had 
been given. The royaliſts were but few in num- 
ber, and ſome of them too timid to join the king's 
ſtandard. There were, indeed, about 200 who 
were "proceeding to Hillſborough under colo- 
nel Pyle, in order to avow their attachment 
to the royal cadſe; but they were met accidentally 
aud ſurtounded by a detachment from the Ame- 
rican army, by whom moſt of them were cut in 
pieces. Meanwhile General Green was mareh- 
ing with great expedition with the troops under 
hs command, in order to form a junction with 
the other corps of American troops, that be 
might thereby be enabled to put ſome effectuil 
ſtop to the progreſs of Lord Cornwallis. | 
0 
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In other places ſome conſiderable advantages 
were obtained by the royal arms. On the 4th 
of January, ſome ſhips of war with a number of 
tranſports, on board which was à large body of 
troops under the command of Brigadier-gene tal 
Arnold, arrived at Weſtover, about 1430 miles 
from the Capes of Virginia, where the troops. 
immediately landed and marched to Richmond; 
which they reached without oppoſition, the mi- 
litia that was collected having retreated on their 
approach. Lieutenant-calonel. Simcoe marched. 
from hence- with a detachment of the Britiſh 
troops to Weſtham, where they deſtroyed one 
of the fineſt founderies for cannon in America, 
and a large quantity of ſtores and cannon. . Gene- 
ral Arnold, on his arrival at Richmond, found 
there large quantities of ſalt, rum, ſail- cloth, and 
tobacco, the laſt of which he deſtroyed to a very 
great amount. The Britiſh troops afterwards 
attacked and diſperſed ſome {ſmall parties of the. 
Americaus, took ſome ſtores and a few pieces of 
cannon, and on the 2oth of the ſame month 
marched into Portſmouth. On the 25th, Captain 
Barclay, with ſeveral ſhips of war, and a body 
of troops under the command of Major Craig, 
arrive4-in Cape-Fear River. The troops landed 
about nine miles from Wilmington, and on the 
23th entered-that'town. It was underſtood that 
their having poſſeſſion of that town, and bein 
maſters of Cape-Fear River, would be produc- 
tive of very beneficial effects to Lord Cornwallis's 
army. ee eee . 
General Green having effected a junction about 
the 10th of March with a continental regiment 
of what were called-eighteen. manths men, and two 

large 
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large bodies of militia belonging to Virginia and 
North-Caroliaa, formed a reſolution to attack 
the Britiſh-troops under the command of Lord 
Cornwallis. The American army marched from 
the High Rock Ford on the 12th of the month, 
and on the 14th. arrived at Guildford. Lord 
Cornwallis, - from the information he had re- 
ceived of the motions of the American general, 
cuncladed what were his deſigns. As they ap- 

oached more nearly to each other, a few ſkir- 
miſhes enſued between ſome advanced parties, in 
which the advantage was ſometimes gained by 
the Americans and ſometimes by the Britiſh. Un 
the morning of the 15th, Lord Cornwallis march- 
ed with his troops at day-break in order to meet 
the Americans or to attack them in their enca 
ment. About four miles from Guildford, the 
advanced guard of the Britiſh army, commanded 
by Eicutenant-colonel Tarleton, fell in with 2 
corps of the Americans, conſiſting of Lieatenant- 
colonel Lez's legion, ſome Back-Mountain men 
and Virginian militia, with whom he had a ſe- 


vere ſkirmiſh, and was, at length, obliged to re- 


v treat. y 


The greater part of the country in which the 
action happened is a wilderneſs, with a few clear- 
cd fields interſperſed. "The American army was 

on a rifing ground about a mile and a half 

from Guildford court houſe. It was drawn up 
in three lines; the front line was compoſed of 
the North-Carolina mititia, under the command 
of the generals Butler and Eaton; the ſecond 
line, of Virginian militia, commanded. by the 
Stephens and Lawſon, forming two bri- 

gades ; the third line, conſiſting of two brigades, 
| 2 One 


d. I 
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one of Virginia and one of Maryland continental 
troops, commanded by General Huger and Colo- 
nel Williams. Lieutenant- Colonel Waſhington, 
with the dragoons of the firſt and third regiments, 
a detachment of light infantry compoſed of con- 
tinental troops, and a regiment of riſſe men under 
colonet Lynch, formed a corps of obſervation 
for the ſecurity of their right flank. Lieutenant- 
colonel Lee, with his legion, a detachment of 
light infantry, and a corps of riflemen under 
Colonel Campbell, formed a corps of obler vation 
for the ſecurity of their left flank. The attack; 
of the American army was directed to be made 
by Lord Cornwallis in the following order: On 
the right, the regiment of Boſe and the 7 1ſt regi- 
ment, led by Major-general Leflie, and ſupport- 
ed by the firſt battaljon of guards; on the left, 
the 23d and 33d regiments, led by Lieutenant- 
colonel Webſter, and ſupported by the grena- 


diers aad fecond battalion of guards commanded. 


by Brigadier-general O'Hara; the Yagers and 
light iafantry of the guards remained in a wood 
on the left of the guns, and the calvalry in the 
roady ready to act as circumſtances might re- 
quire. 
About half an Narr in the afternoon, 
the action commenced by a canuonade which laſt- 
ed about twenty minutes; when the Britiſh troops 
advanced-in 3 columns and attacked the North- 
Carolina brigades with great vigour, and ſoon 
obliged part of theſe troops to quit the field: but 


the Virginia militia gave them a warm reception, 


and kept up a heavy fire for a long time, till, 

beaten back, the action became general alm 

every where. The American corps under the Lĩeu- 
tenant 


. 
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tenant- colonels Waſhington and Lee were alſo 
warmly engaged, and did conſiderable execution. 
Lieutenant-colonel Tarleton had directions to 
keep his cavalry compact, and not to charge with- 
out poſitive orders, except to protect any of the 
corps from the moſt evident danger of being de- 
feated. The exceflive thickneſs of the woods 
rendered the Britiſh bayoncts of little uſe, and 
enabled the broken corps of Americans to make 
frequent ſtands with an irregular fire. The 
ſecond battallion of guards firſt gained the clear 
ground near Guildford court-houſe, and found a 
corps of continental infantry, ſuperior in number, 
formed in an open ficld on the left of the road. 
Defirous of fignalizing themſelves, they imme- 
diately attacked and ſoon defeated them, taking 
two {ix pounders: but as they purſued the Ame- 
ricans into the wood with roo much ardour, they 
were thrown into confuſion by a heavy fire, and 
inſtantly charged and driven back into the field 
by Lieutenant-colonel Waſhington's dragoons. 
with the loſs of the two fix pounders they had 
taken. But the American cavalry were after- 
wards repulſed and the two fix pounders again 
fell into the hands of the Britiſh troops. The 
Britiſh troops having at length broken the ſecond 
Maryland regiment, and turned the left flank of 
_. the Americans, get into the rear of the Virgma 
| brigade, and appeared to be gaining their right, 
which would have encircled the whole of the 
continental troops, when Gen. Greene thought 
it prudent to order a retreat. Many of the Ame- 
rican miitia difperſed in the woods; but the con- 
tinental troops retreated in good order to Reedy- 
Fork River, and croſled at the ford about 1 
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miles from the field of action and there halted. 
When they had collected their ſtragglers, they 
retreated to the iron-works, ten miles diſtaot 
from Guildford, where they encamped. They 
loſt their artillery and two waggons laden with 
ammunition. It was a hard fought action, and 
laſted an hour and a half. Of the Britiſh troops, 
the loſs, as ſtated by Lord Cornwallis, was 532 
killed, wounded, and mifling. General Greene 
in his account of the action tranſmitted to Con- 
greſs, ſtated the loſs of the continental troops to 
amount to 329 killed, wounded, and miſſing; 
but he made no eſtimate of the loſs of the militia, 
which was ſomewhat more than 100. Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Stuart was killed in the action; 
and Lieutenant-colonel Webſter, and the cap- 
tains Schuts, Maynard, and Goodriche, died of 
the wounds they had received in it. Brigadier- 
general O'Hara, Brigadier-general Howard, and 
Lieutenant-colonel Tarleton, were alſo wounded. 
Of the Americans the principal officer killed was 
Major Anderſon of Maryland line, and the gene- 
rals Stephens and Huger were wounded. - 

The Britiſh troops underwent great harſhips 
in the courſe of this campaign; and in a letter of 
Lord Cornwallis's to Lord George Germain, 
dated March 17th, he obſerved, that the ſoldiers 
had been two days without bread.” His lord- 
ſhip quitted Guildford three days after the battle 
which was fought in that place; and on the 7th 
of April, after a retreat marked with proofs of 
great alarm and precipitation, arrived in the 
neigabourhood of Wilmington. Soon after Gene- 
ral Green, notwithſtanding his late defeat, en- 
deavoured to make ſome vigorous attempts * 

ö | * 
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the king's forces in South-Carolina. Lord Raw. 
don had been appointed to defend the poſt of 
Camden, withabout 800 Britiſh and provincials; 
and on the 19th of April General Green ap- 
peared before that place with a large body of con- 
tinentals and militia. He found it, however, 
impoſſible to attempt to ſtorm the town with any 
proſpect of ſucceſs; and therefore endeavoured 
to take ſuch a poſition as ſhould induce the Bri- 
iſh troops to fally from their works. He poſt- 
ed the Americans about a mile from the town, 
on an eminence hich was covered with woods, 
and flanked on the left by an impaſſable ſwamp. 
But on the morning of the 25th, Lord Rawdon 
marched out of Camden, and attacked General 
Green in his camp. The Americans made a vi- 
gorous reſiſtance, but were at length compelled 
to give way; and the purſuit is faid to have been 
continued three miles. For ſome time after the 
action commenced, General Green entertained 
great hopes of defeating the Britiſh troops; m 
which, as the Americans were ſuperior in point 
of numbers, he would probably have ſucceeded, 
had not ſome capital military errors been com- 
mitted by one or two of the officers who ſerved 
under him. On the American fide Colonel 
Waſhington had behaved extremely well in this 
action, having made upwards of 200 of "the 
Engliſni priſoners, with 10 or 1 2 officers, before 
he perceived that the Americans were abandoning 
the field of battle. The loſs of rhe Englith was 
about 100 killed and + wounded. Upwards ef 
10 of the Americans were taken priſoners; and, 
according to the account publiſhed by General 
Greene, they had 1 26 killed and wounded. * 
« | 
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this action Greene retreated to Rugdley's mills, 


of 12 miles from Camden, in order to collect his 
S 3 troops and wait for reinforcements.. .  __ 
4 Notwithſtanding the advantage which Lord 


Rawdon had obtained over General Greene at 
I Camden, that nobleman ſoon after found it neceſ- 
wy ſary, baving burned the goal, mills, many pri- 
red vate houſes, and a part of his own Daggages to 
quit that poſt z and the Americans made them- 
{clves maſters of ſeveral other poſts that were 
occupied by the king's troops, and the garri 
of which were obliged to ſurrender themſelves 
priſoners of war. Theſe troops were afterwards 
exchanged under a cartel which took. place be- 
tween Lord Cornwallis and General Greene for 
the releaſe of all priſoners of war in the ſovthern 
diſtrict. After theſe events, General Greene laid 
clole ſiege to Ninety- ſix, which was conſidered 
as the moſt commanding and important of all the 
poſts in the back country; and on the 19th of 
June he attempted to ſtorm the garrifen, but was 
repulſed. by the gallantry of the Britiſh troops, 
with the loſs of about 150 killed, wounded, and 
miſſing. General Greene then raiſed the ſiege, 
nd retired with his army behind the Saluda, 
o a ſtrong ſituation, within 16 miles of Ninety- 


On the 18th of April a large body of Britiſh 
roops, under the command of Major 
bilips and Brigadier-genera! Arnold, embarked 

t Portſmonth in Virginia, in order to proceed on 
n expedition for the purpoſe of deſtroying ſome 
{ the American ſtores. A party of light · infantry 
ere ſent 10 or 12 miles up the Chickahomany 
here they deſtroyed ra ſhips, ſundry 


Vare- 
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ware-hooſes, and the American ſtate ſhip-yards 
At Peterſburg, the Engliſh deſtroyed 400% 
hogſheads of tobacco, one ſhip, and a numbe 
-of ſmall veſſels on the ſtocks and in the river. 
At Cheſterfield court-houſe, they burnt a range 
of barracks for 2000 men and 300 barrels of 
flour. At à place called Operas, they mate 
themſelves maſters of ſeveral veſſels loaded wit 
cordage and flour, and deſtroyed about 2000 
hogſheads of tobacoo, and ſundry veſſels wert 
ſunk and burnt. At Warwick, they barnt 1 
magazine of 500 batrels of flour, ſome fine milk 
belonging to Colonel Carey, a large range d 
public rope-walks and ſtore-bouſes, tan and bum 
Houſes full of Hides and bark, and great quant 
ties of tobacco.” A like deſtruction of Rotes a 
was made in other parts of Virginia. 
From the account already given of — 
principal military operations of the reed... 
In America, it appears, that though adv: 
had been gained by the royal treops, y be of - 
Rad taken place from which it could rational 
be expected that the final rermination-of the v 
would be favourable to 'Grear-Britain. = 
alſo a difadvantageous circumſtance, that t 
was a miſunderſtanding between Admiral 
buthnot and Sir Henry Clinton, and a mutt 
difapprobation of each-other's conduct. TI 
was manifeſt from their diſpatches to go 
ment, and-efpecially from thoſe of General Ci 
the admiral were by no'means equivocal. 
On the 16th of March 1781, 2 partial a 
happened off the Capes-of Virginia, between 
feet under Admiral - — . 
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ſeren ſhips of the line and one Gfty-gun ſhip, and. 


arts. Wl French dron conſiſting of the ſame number. 
4000 of ſhips of the line, and one forty-gun ſhip. 
mber Wh Some of the ſhips in both fleets received con-. 
rever. ſiderable damage in the action, and the loſs of 
range Wl the Engliſh was 30 killed and 73 wounded; but 
ds of WI no ſhip was taken on either fide. The Britiſh 
mate Wl ficet, however, claimed the advantage; as the 
1 with WW French were obliged to retire, and were ſuppoſed 
2000 to be prevented by this action from carrying 
troops upon the Cheſapeak, in order to attack 
General Arnold and impede the progreſs of Lord 
Cornwallis. But it was thought an unfortunate 
crcumſtance, that ſome time before this cngage-. 
ment the Romũlus, a ſhip. of 44 guns, was cap-. 
wred by the French off the Capes of Virgiaia. 
Lord Corawallis, after his victory over General. 
Greene at Guildford, proceeded, as we have ſeen, 
to Wilmington, where he arrived on the th of 
April. But before he reached that place, he pub- 
kihed a proclamation, calliag upon all loyal ſub- 
jects to ſtand forth and take an active part in re- 
oring gaod order and government; and de- 
daring to all perfoas who had engaged in the 
reſent rebellion. againſt his majjfty's authority, 
t who were now convinced of their error, and 
i-frous of returning to their duty and allegiance, 
hat if they would forrcader. themſelves with 
heir arms and ammunition at head-quarters, or 
the officer commandiag in the diſtricts con- 
zuous to their reſpectise places of reſidence, 
n or before the 2oth of that month, they ſhould 
e permitted to return to their ceſpective homes 
don giving a military parole; they would be 
rotefted, ĩa their perſons and properties, from 
forts of violence from the Britiſh troops; and 
Ff2 would 
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would be reſtored as ſoon as poſſible, to all the 


ivileges of legal and conſtitutional government. 1 
ut it does not appear that any conſiderable 8 
number of the Americans were allured by theſe * 
promiſes to give any evidences of their attachment pot 
to the royal cauſe. 0 
On the 20th of May, his Lordſhip arrived at (ki 
Peterſburg in Virginia, where he joined a body of ** 
Britiſh troops that had been under the command ** 
of Major-general Philips ; but the command of 2 
which, in conſequence of the death of that offi- — 
cer, had devolved upon Brigzdier-general Arnold. I 
Before this junction he had encountered coaſi- gth 
- derable inconveniencies from the difficulty in N 
procuring proviſtons and forage ; fo that in 2 * 
letter to Sir Henry Clinton, he informed him, Qua 
that his cavalry wanted every thing, and his in- Gen, 
fantry every thing but ſhoes. He added, tha and 
he had experienced the diſtreſſes of marching BW __ - 
hundreds of miles in a country chiefly hoſtile, BF battle 
without one active or uſetul friend, without in- taken 
telligence, and without communication with any Wl mrou 


part of the country. 
On the 26th of June, about fix miles from 
Williamſburg, Lieutenant-colonel Simcoe, and 
350. of the queen's rangers, with 80 mounted 
yagers, were attacked by a much ſuperior body 
of the Americans; but whom they repulſed with 
great gallantry and with equal ſucceſs, making 
tour officers and twenty private men prijonere. 
The loſs of the Americans in this action is faid 
to have been upwards of 120, and that of the 
Britiſh troops not more than 4c. 
On the 6th of July an action happened near 
the Green Springs in Virginia, between a recot- 
acitring party of the Americans under General 
: Wayne, 
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the Wayne, amounting to about 800, and a large' 
nt. part of the Britiſh army under Lord Cornwallis 3 
ble in which the Americans had 127 killed and 
eſe wounded, and the lofs of the royal troops is ſup- 
dent poſed to have been conſiderably greater. It was 
| an action in which no ſmall degree of military 
d at ill and courage was exhibited by the Ameri- 
y of cans. In a variety of fkirmiſhes, the Marquis 
zand de la Fayette very much diſtun himſelf, 
7 :nd diſplayed the utmoſt ardour in the American' 
cauſe. 
zold. In South-Carolina, an action happened an the 
oafi gh of September near the Eutaw Springs, be- 
J n tween a large body of Britiſh troops under the 
m 2 command of Licutenant-colone! Stuart and an 
him, equal body of Americans, under the command o 


= 
Ff b. 


General Green. It was an obftinate engagement, 
and laſted near two hours. The Bruith, with a 
conſiderable loſs, were in the firſt part of the: 
battle roared in all quarters, but fome having: 
taken poſt in a piquetted garden, and others: 
thrown themielves into a brick houſe, the cager-- 
neſs of the American purſuit was conſiderably 
checked, and gave Colonel Stuart an opportunity 
on the evening of the next day, to abandon the: 
Eutaw, and march towards Charleſton, taling a 
S ˖˙* att - 
land of arms. 
Ee ee Gencral At 
rnold was ſent on an againſt New- Lon: 
don, in Connecticut, where be deftroyed a great 
part of the ſhippiag, and an immenſe quantity of- 
_ — European manufactures, and Eaſt 
1 Welt Ind acanmoditiee. - The town itfelt — 
= al burnt, which is fd, but untruly, to: 
* Ff 3 hae. 
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have been unavoidable, on account of the explo- 


i 

ſions of great quantities of gun-powder' which fe 
happened to be in the ſtore-houſes that were ſet in 

on fire. A fort, of which it was thought neceſ- tc 

ſary to gain poſſeſſion in this expedition, was not ti 
taken without conſiderable loſs. This was Fort- 1” 
Griſwold ; which was defended 'by the Ameri- H 

cans with great gallantry, and the aſſault was th 


made by the Engliſh with equal bravery. The pr 


Britiſh troops entered the works with fixed ce 
bayonets, and were oppoſed with great vigour to 
by the garriſon with long ſpears. After a moſt of 
obſtinate defence of near forty minutes, the aſ- U 
ſailants gained poſſeſſion of the fort, in which 8; W. 
Americans were found dead, and 60 wounded, th 


moſt of them mortally; but of the killed, it is pain- an 
ful to obſerve, that the ꝑreater number fell after ftr 
the Britiſh entered the fort, and when reſiſtance tin 
had ceaſed. Of the Britiſh troops Major Mont- fix 
gomery was killed by a ſpear in entering the Ame- bit 


rican works; and 192 men were allo killed and an 
wounded i in this expedition. of 

- Notwithſtanding the advantage that Lord ſac 

_ Cornwallis had obtained over-the Americans, his tin 

_ ſirnation in Virginia began by degrees to be very mi 
critical; and the rather becauſe he did not re- ou! 
Clive thoſgg ts and ſupplies from Sir his 
Heor of which he had formed expect- ed 


ations8Fand which he conceived to be neceſſary to Co 
the ſuceeſs of his operations. Indeed, the com- Sir 
mander ii chief was prevented from ſending thoſe Ye 
reinforcements to Lord Cornwallis which he the 
other wiſe might have done, by his fears reſpett- ſud 
i ing New-York, aguinſt which he entertained {ed 
5 moe apprehenfiogs that General n apf 
int 4 
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intended to make a very formidable attack. In 


fact, that able American general had. this object 
in view; and while the attack was in ſerious con- 


templation, a letter from him detailing the parti. 
ticulars of the intended operations of. the cam- 
paign, being intercepted, fell into the hands of Sir 


Henry Clinton. After the plan was changed, 
the royal commander was ſo much under the im- 


preſſion of the intelligence contained in the inter- 


cepted letter, that he believed every movement 
towards Virginia to be a feint, calculated to draw 
off his attention from the defence ot New-York. 
Under the influence of this opinion he bent his 
whole force to ſtrengthen that poſt, and ſuffered 
the French and American armies to paſs without 


any moleſtation. When the firſt opportunity of 


ſtriking at them was elapſed, then for the firſt 


time he was brought to believe that the allies had 


fixed on Virginia, for the theatre of their com- 
bined opperations. As truth may be made to 
anſwer the purpoſes of deception, ſo no feint 


of attacking New-York, could have been more 
ſucceſsful than the real intention. © At the ſame 
time Ged. Waſnington, by a variety of judicious 
military mancuvres, in Which he completely 
out- generalled the Britiſh commander, increaſed 
his apprehenſions about New-York, and ptevent- 


ed him from ſending proper aſſiſtance to Lord 
Cornwallis. Having for a conſiderable time kept 


Sir Henry Clinton ia perpetual alarm in News 
Vork, though with an army much inferior to 


the garriſon of that city, General Waſhington 
ſuddenly quitted his camp at Mhite-Plaina, croſ- 


ſed the Delaware, and marched towards Virgi play 


WPI a deſign to attack Lord 
Wallis, 
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Wallis. Sir Henry Clinton then received infor- 
mation, that the Count de Graſſe, with a large 
French fleet, was expected every moment in the 
Cheſapeak, in order to co-operate with General 
Waſhington. In the mean time, Lord Cornwallis 
had taken poſſeſſion of the poſts of York-Town 
and Glouceſter in Virginia. He applied himſelf 
with the utmoſt diligence to fortify theſe poſts, 
and to render them equally reſpectable by land 
and water. His whole force amounted to about 
57000 excellent troops. Before his lordſhip had 
fixed himſelf and army in theſe poſts, a feries of 
manceuvres had taken place between bim and the 
Marquis de la Fayette; in which the Britiſh 
2 diſplayed the boldneſs of enter priſe, and 
marquis the judgment of age, blended with 
the ardor of youth. Fayette, under various pre- 
tences, ſent the Pennſylvania troops to the fauth 
fide of James River; collected a force in Glau- 
ceſter county; and made ſundry excellent ar- 
_ Fangements, which he early communicated to 
Count de Graſſe by an officer. 
© The French and American armies. continued 
their march from the northward, will they ar- 
rixed at the Head of Elk: within an hour after 
they received an expreſs from Count de Graſſe, 
with the joyful account of his arrival and fitua- 
tion. This circumſtance will appear the more 
remarkable, when we conſider the original di- 
tance of the parties, as well from the ſcene of 
action as from each other, and the various ac- 
eidents, difficulties, aud delays, to which they 
were all table. The greateſt harmony ſabliſted 
between Waſhington and Rochambeau, which 
leſſened ſome of the diſſiculties attending thes 
joint 
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joint operations. The former being without a 
ſufficiency of money to ſupply his troops, ap- 
plied to the count for a loan, which was in- 
ſtantly granted. In order to haſten the arrival 
of the allied troops, de Gtaſſe ſelected ſeven 
veſſels, drawing the leaſt water, to tranſport 
them down the Cheſapeak Bay. Bude moment 
they were ready to fail on this ſervice, the count 
was obliged to prepare for repelling the Britiſh 
fleet. When Mr de Barras arrived, he ſent up 
thoſe tranſports he brought with bim for the 
troops: de Graſſe after that added to them as 
many frigates as he could. By the 25th of Sep- 
tember ail the troops were arrived and landed at 
Williamfburg, and preparations were made with 
all poſſible diſpatch for putting the army in a 
ſituation to move down towards Lork- Town. 
General Waſhington and Count de Rochambeau, 
vith their ſuites and other officers, had reached 
Williamſburg by hard travelling, on the 14th, 
eleven days fooner. Here the general found a 
reſſel ready to convey him to the capes of Vir- 
ginia, ſent by Count de Graſſe, as he could not 
with. propriety leave his fleet. The commander 
in chief and the Count de Rochambeau, accom- 
panied by Generals Chaſtellux, Du Portail, and 
Knox, immediately proceeded to viſit the count 
on board the Ville de Paris. A council was 
held, and the count de Graſſe detailed his en- 
gigements to be in the Weſt-Indies at the latter 
end of October or beginning of November. But 
he finally agreed to continue in the Cheſapeak 
until the operation againſt Lord Cornwallis ſhould 
de decided. After which the company lt 
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All the American and French 8 formed 
a junction at Williamfburg. The Marquis de la 
Fayette had been joined: by 3000 under St Simon 
ſome days before the 25th of September. Ihe 
whole regular force thus collected amounted to 
between 11 and 12,000 men. "The militia of 
Virginia were alſo called out to ſervice, and were 
commanded by Gov. Nelſon. On the 27th 
Gen. Waſhington gave out in general orders— 
If the enemy ſhould be tempted: to meet the 
army on its march, the general particularly en- 
joins the troops to place their principal reliance 
on the bayonet, that they may prove the vanity 
of the beaft which the Britiſb mate of their peculiar 
proweſs in deciding battles with that weapon.” *The 
next morning the army marched, and baited about 
two miles from York-LCown juſt before fun-ſer. 
The officers and foldiers were ordered to lie on 
their arms the whole night. On the goth, Cal. 
Scammel (being officer of the day) in approach- 
ing the enemy's outer works, to ice if had 
really left them, was mortally wounded andtaken 
priſoner by a party of the enemy's horſe, which 
lay ſecreted. This day Lord Cornwallis was 
cloſely iuveſted in York-Fown. The French 
extended from the river above the town to 2 
morals in the centre, where they were met by 
the Americans, who occupicd the oppoſite ſide 
from the river to that ſpot. The paſt at Glou- 
ceſter Point was, at the ſame time, inveſted by 
the Duke de Lauzun with his legion, and 2 
number of Virginia militia under Gen. Werden. 
Before the troops left Williamſburgh, Ges. 


Waſhington received a letter from the Count de 
_ Graffe, 
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Graſſe, informing him, that in caſe of the appear. 
ance of a Brit.ſh fleet, the count conceĩved ĩt to be 
his duty to go out and meet them at ſea,-inſtead 
of fighting in a confined ſituation. This infor- 
mation exceedingly alarmed the general, who 
inſtantly faw the probability of the Britiſh fleet's 
manœuvring in ſuch a manner, as to reinforce 
or withdraw Lord Cornwallis. 'To prevent a 
meaſure pregnant with ſo much evil, his excel- 
lency wrote to the count on the 26th: IL am 
unable to deſcribe the painful anxiety under 
which I have laboured ſince the reception of your 
letter of the 23d inftant. It obliges me warmly 
to urge a perſeverance in the plan agreed upon. 
The attempt upon York, under the protection of 
your ſhipping is as certain of ſucceſs as a ſuperior 
force and-a ſuperiority of ſures can render 
any military operation. The capture of the Britiſh 
army is a matter ſo important in itſelf aud in its 
conſequences, that ĩt muſt greatly tend to put an 
end to the war.—If your excellency quits the 
Bay, an acceſs is open to relieve York, of which 
the enemy will inſtantly avail themſelves. The 
| ce of this will be, not only the diſgrace, 
but the probable diſbanding of the whole army; 
for the preſent ſeat of wur being ſuch, as-abfo- 
lately precludes the uſe of waggons, from the 
great number of large rivers. which interſect the 
country, there will be a total want of proviſions. 
This province has been ſo exhauited, that ſubſiſ- 
tence- muſt be draun from a diſtance, and that 
can only be done by a ſaperior -fle=r in the Bay. 
I earneſtly beg your excellency to conſider, that if 
by moving your fleet from the ſituation agreed 
upon, we loſe the preſent opportunity, we ſhall 


Lever 
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-never hereafter have it in our power to ſtrike ſo 
-decifive a ſtroke, and the period of an honourable 


the abſence of your fleet from the Bay may fruſ- 
trate our upon the garriſon at York. For, 
in the preſent fitudtion, Lord Cornwallis might 
"evacuate the place with the Joſs of his artillery, 
- baggage, and a few men — ſacrificee, which would 
be highly juſtifiable, from the defare of faving the 
body of the army.—The Marquis de la Fayette 
carries this. He is pot to paſs the Cape for fear of 
accident, in caſe you ſhould be at fea.” This letter 
with the Marquis's perſuaſions, had the defired 
effect; and the fame hour when the combined 
army appeared before York-Town, the French 
fleet was brought to the mouth of the river, and 
by their poſition cffeftually covered all. fubſc- 
quent miltary operations, and prevented cither 
the retreat or ſaccour of Lord Cornwallis's army 
by water. The poſts of York. and - Glouceſter 
eſcape, when the fiege was ſupported by a ſuperior 
land and naval force. 
Lord Cornwallis was fufficicnatly firong for 
fighting the Marquis de la Fayette, even after he 
had been joined by St Simon; and he is thought 
to have been miſtaken in not engaging them either 
ſeparately or together. 'The moment —_ 
_ 
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bat the-allied troops were at the Head of Elk, 
zad that de Graſſe was arrived with fo powerful 
a flcet at the Cheſapeak, his Jordſhip ſhould have 
puſhed off for Charleſton. Therefore it was that 
Gen. Greene wrote ta Baron Steuben on the 17th, 
Nothing can hre Cornwallis but a rapid 
:ctrcat through North Carolina to Charleſton.” 
His lordfhip's conduct was influenced by an 
xpectation of a reinforcement. from Sir Henry 
Chaton, and a full perſuaſion that thoſe exertions 
would be made at New-York, and ſuch a.naval 
ſtrength would arrive from "thence in time, as 
would eſfectually reliere him. This may be 
outhered from his writing on the 16th; 4 If I had 
zo hopes of relief, I would rather riſk an action 


Erie 


5 


EN 


gte ban defend my baif-Goiſhed works. But as you 
eue r, Adm. Digby is hourly expected, and have 
ar of BY :romiſed exertions to alflt me, I do not think 
letter BY n:{1f juſtifiable in putting the fate of the war 
efred pon fo deſperate an attempt. Ile muſt have 
bined — that of fighting Fayette and St Simon, for 
rench of Generals Waſhington and Rocham- 
r, and not arrive till afterward. - Fayette had 
ſubſc- — 2 1 ** poſition: hut the attempt would 


>: have appeared ſo deſperate to his lordſhip, had 


amn £:0wn'the real number of the enemy. 

acclter BW the trenches were opened by the combined 
ounir] nes on the 6th of October, 3 
z ther acc from Corbwals's works. The aight being 
aper « and rainy was well. adapted to ibe ſervice, 


a hick there 525 ot a mes lidet. -In.the after- 
202 of the geh, the redoubts and 
:=plered,”a grebe raf diſcharge of 24 and. 18 
-:22ers abc df 10 inch mortars. commenced 


e Americans on the 8 and continued 
night 


. 0 
Erd 


roy 
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night without intermiſhon. The next mori 


22 


the Freuch oppened their batteries on the |, tro 
and x tremendous roar of cannon and, mortars By 
as continued for fix or eight houts withou: Ml — 
_ ceaſing. There was an inceſſant fire through the . 
ſacceeding- night. By one of the French ſhells, 8h "7 
the Charon of 44 guns and a tranſport ſhip were 28 
{ on fire and burnt. The following morning, wo 
the encmy's other guardſhip was fired by one of * 


the American ſhells and conſumed. At night, the 


bekegers their ſecond parallel, 200 yard ing 
from the works of the beſieged The American = 
bad 3 men killed and 1 wounded by a French — 


catinon, which fired too low. On the 14th in 


1 I | ; 8 that 
the evening, an American battalion was ordered 
into the ſecond parallel, and to begin a large bat teen 
tery in advance on the right. A few miner — 
before they began to break ground, the chen — 


kept a cenſtant fire upon them, one of their fel 
burſt in the centre of the battalion, and W 
A captam and one private, and wounded a fecoud 
the fire of the beheged was very great throup 
the night ; and it was thought that the betete 
oſt as many men within 24 hoers at his peru 
as they had done nearly the whole Gege hefe 

The redowbts, which were advanced about 26 
on the left of the Britiſh, greatly impece 

| rmies. An att 
.— To exat 


— 
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troops ſhould retaliate on the Britiſh, for thecruel- 
ties they have practiſed.“ The general anſwered, 
r. You have full command, and may order es 
you pleaſe.” * The marquis ordered the party to 
remember New London, and to retaliate, by put- 
ting the men in 4he redoubt to the ſword after 
ba ring carried it. The men marched to the aſſault 
with unloaded arms, at dark on the niphit of the 
14th, paſſed the abatis, and palifades, and attack- 
ing on all. Gdes carried the redoubt in a few. 
minutes, with dhe loſs of 8 killed and 28 wound 
ed. Lient. Col; Laurens perſonally took the 
commanding officer, The colonels humanity and 
that of the Americans ſo effectually overcame their 
icotments, that they ſpared-tho-Brich. When 
briogiog them. off as priſoners, they ſad among, 
themſelves — Why } how. is this? We were- 
ordered 40 put them t death. Being-alked by 
bers why; they bad nat dope it, they anſweed, ! 
we conld nat, Shen they begged, 20d cried 1 
o upon their kaces for their lives.” - About fixe 
of the Britiſſi were killed, and: 1 major, 1 captain, 


— 1 


=> 
5 


"© 


Marquis, 
ment — that incapable of imitating cxamples 
of barbarity, and forgenting- recent provocations, 
they ſpared ererg man that ceaſed 10 refiſt,” 
The Freach w y ſucceſsful ona their ſide. 
They carried the . committed to 
vih rapidity, but loſt a conſiderable number of 
nn. "Theſe two works being taken into the ſe- 
coaꝗ parallel facilitated the ſobſequent operations. 
11 The 
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The Britiſh were ſo weakened by the fire of the tel. 
combined armies, but chiefly by ſickneſs, that lord 
Cornwallis could not venture any conſiderable 
number in the making of ſalties. * The Preſent 
emergency however was ſuch; that a little'before 
day break of the morning of the 16thhe ordered 
a ſortie of about 400 men, under Lien: Col. 
Abercromby to attack two batteries which ſeem: 
ed to be in the greateſt for wardneſs, and d {pike 
the guns. TWo detachments were appointed to 
che ſerriee; and both attacks were made with 
ſuch {mpetaohity, that the red6ubts which cover. 
cd the batteries, were forced, and eleven pieces of 
candon ſpiked. The F. ench troops Who had the 
guard of that part ot the entrenchment, ſuffered 

conſiderably. This ſuoceſsful action did honor 
to the officers and troops engaged, but produced 
no eſſential Benefft. The: candon, being haftily 

ixed, were ſoon” rendered again ſerviceable; 
and the combined forces were ſo induſtrious, that 
they fimimed their batteries,” opened them about 
4 clock in the afternoon; and fired brifkly. 
Their ſeveral batteries were now covered with 
near” 100 pieces of heavy ordnance; and theE Br. 
fiſh Works were fo Keſtroyed, ' rat" they _— 
Feareely ſhow a ſingle gun. 

Thus was lord — Weber 
ſity of j preparing for a ſurrender, or of attempting 
an eſcape,” He determined upon the latter. H 
were prepared under different prerexts, for the 
reception of the troops by ten at oy in order 
to- pals them over to Glouteſter Point. The 
arrangements were made with the utmoſtſecrecy 


The intention was sto abandon the baggage, and 
"T 9 8 tc 
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the to leave a detachment behind to capitulate for the 
lord t>wn's people, and for the ſick and wounded, His 
table lordſhip bad allo prepared a letter on the ſub- 
cen. ect, io be delivered to Gen. Waſhington after his 


lercs Clouceſter Point, and the greater part of the ttoops 
Col. WM vere already landed, when the weather, which 
em- vas before moderate and calm, inflantly changed 
ſpixe % a mot violem ſtotm of wind and rain. The 
ted to I boats with the remaining troops were all driven 
with £29 the river, and the deſign of p was not 
overs MI ny entirely fruſtrated, but the abſence of the 
ces of boats rendered it impoſſible to bring back the 
id the roοοs from Glonceſter. Thus weakened: and 
ered divided, the army was in the moſt imminent dan- 
ononr ger. The boats however returned: and the troops 
duced were brought back without much Joſs in the 
naſſiy courſe oſ the forenoon. unn. 
eable; Matters were now haſtening to a crifis, which 
55 that I could nat be longer averted. The Britiſh works: 
about were ſinking under the weight of the American 
ihn, nd French artillery. The continuance of the 
| wih lied fre, only for a few moge hours, would re- 
j& Dr duce them to ſuch a condition that it would be 
- could nſbneſs.to attempt their defence. Ihe time for 
f 85 expecting relief from New Vork was elapſed. 
nete ITbe ſtrength and ſpirit of the royal troops were 
mpüng vorn down by conſtant watching, and unremit- 
Beate ing fatigue; . Lord Cornwallis therefore ſent 
for the out a flag-at 10 Oclock in the morning of the 
| order Ich, with a letter to General Waſhington, re- 
Thiel aueſting a ceſſatioa of arms for twenty-four honrs, 
ecrecy d that commiſſioners might be appointed for 
ze, and ligeſting the terms of capitulation. An anſwer; 


departure. The firſt embarkation bad arrived at 


vas given; and a teply forwardeił in the after» 


Gg3 noon; 
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noon ʒ to which Gen. Waſhington. rejoined the 
D baſis on which 
the capitulation 'might take : Cotmiſh 

2 . ade of the alles, 
whoſe father was in jr — in the 
tower, while the fon was drawing up articles by 


which an Engliſh nobleman and à Bruiih army fabo 
became priſomers. While ſculing the terms, the ¶ ciſel 
Viſcount wiſhed his Lordſhip to ſtate, upon bis duct 
honour, the value of the military cheſt. His Lord- ot e. 
ſhip declared it. to be about 18001. ſterling: The exce 
viſcount obſerved that the fam: was ſo trifſing, ¶ of fi, 
that it was not worth bringing into the account, gp 
and therefore was for leaving it coticely at Corn- ¶ rctaĩ 
wallis's diſpoſal. Laurens interfered, and ob- unc 
ſer ved to his colleague, that though it was n. non 
ral for a ſubject of one of the greateſt monarchs = nu 
in the world to think 1800), an inconſiderabie conq 
ſam, yet, for his part, being a ſabje& of aninfar or b 
ſtare, ſtruggling with infinite inconveniences, and ><c21 
where money was very rare, he maſt. deem nay fips 
very conſiderable fum.; and therefore be invitco iy Ame 
that it ſhould be accounted for. This was accord-o orais 
ingly done; and afterwards it was paid into they 22d x 
hands of Timothy Pickering, Eq;  Americaly Lc 

-maſter to the amount of 2111 An 


quarter 
6s. ficrkng, cffimating the dollar at 48. Bd. 


5 


There being a maniteſt impropꝛiety in the £ ments 
ricans ſtipula ing for the returu of the negro 22d 2 
While they .themſclves were arowedly f Um: 
for their own Eberties, —— forme 
terms with bich the foanth anicle cloſd-v*ki A 
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the '0 the inhabitants of theſe: ſtates; in the poſſeſſion 
hich ot the garriſon, ſhall be ſubject to be reclaimed ” 
Rom The poſts of - York and Glouceſter wert ſur- 
ties, rendered on the th. — * — 
x the Gen. Lincoln, was now- refuſed to Lord Corn- 
es by wallis; and Lincoln was appointed to receive the 
army abmiſfon of the royal army at Tork - Town, pre- 
s, the ciſely in the fame way his own had been con- 
n bis Wh ducted about 18 months before. The troops 
Lord- of every Kind: that ſurrendered priſoners of war, 
The exceeded 7000 men; but ſuch was the number 
ing, WH oi fick and wonnded, that there were only 3800 
capable of bearing arms. The officers and ſoldiers 
retained their | baggage and effects. Fiftcen 
:undred ſeamen partook of the fate of the gar- 
ron. - The Gaudaloupe frigate of 24 guns, and 
2 number of tranſports were ſurrendered to the 
conquerors: about 20 tranſports had been ſunk 
or burut during the ſege. The land forces 
became priſoners to congreſs; but the ſeamen and 
ups were aſſigned to the French admiral. The 
americans obtained a numerous artillery, 75 
Lord Cornwalks endeavoured to obtain per- 
mmon for the Britiſh and German troops to re- 
turn to their reſpettive countries, under engage 
ments not to ferve againſt France or America; 
2d alſo an indemnity for thoſe who had joined 
mm: but be was 
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have it ſtipulated, that no article of the capitula- | 
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Hall be performed to-morrow in the differ 


brigades and divifions. - The commander in chief 
-:commends, that all the troops that are not upon 
duty, do aſſiſt at it with a ferious deportment, 
and that ſenſibilny ot heart which the recollection 
of the ſarpriſing and partcularintergalion: of 
Providence in our favour claims.” 
The Britiſh fleet and army deſtined far — 
ef of Lord Corn wallis, arrived off the Cheſa- 
on the 24th; but on receiving authentic ac- 
counts of his ſurrender, they returned to New 
Tork. A few days after their firſt eturn, the 
dert was increaſed by four ſhips of tlic line; but 
dich was the ſaperiority of the. French by de 
Barrag's junction with the Count de Graſſe, that 
nothing ſhort of : deſperate circumſtances could 
juſtify attempting a freſh engagement. Theſe 
circumftances however exiſting, the Britiſn naval 
commanders uſed all poffrble expedition in refit- 
ing. the ſhips, with the deſign of : cxtricating 
Coruwallis and his army. Ihe delay occaſioned 
— P— bythe 
arrival of Prince William and Torbay men of 
war E was determined that every 
eren ee bo ated hack bycke Hein 
my to form à junction with te Britifte force 
n Virginia. Sir Henry Climon embarked with 
out 7000 of bis beſt: forces. It was never- 
:!7</cfs the 19th of October berore the fleet could 
tall down to the Hook. - They amounted to 25 
ſ>ps of the line, 2 fifties,-and 8 frigates. When 
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to the capture of the Britiſh: army, appears to be 
the omiſſion of ſending a larger farce from the 
Weſt Indies than that which was diſpatched 
under Sit Samuel Hood. A few more ſhips in 
the firſt inſtance might have prevented that moſt 


- woful diſappointment with which bath Sit Heniy 


Clinton and Lord Cornwallis have been. Pay 
exerciſed;, 

- Every argument and perſuaſion. was uſed: with 
Fa Count de Graſſe to induce! him to aid the 
combined army in an operation againſt Charleſ- 
ton; but the advanced: ſeaſon, the orders cf his 
court, and his on engagements. to be punctual 
to a certain time fixed for his ulterior operations, 
prevented his compliance. His inſtructions had 
ſixed his departure even to the 11h October; 
be however carly engaged to ſtay langer. Could 
he have extended his co-operation two months 
more, there would moſt. probably: have been a 


total extirpation: of the Britiſh: for ce in the Cæro- 
linas and Georgia, . On the 27th, the. troops 


under the Marquis St Simon began to embark 
for the Weſt Iudies; and about the t of No- 
r l Grafls ſailed mah. 
peak. | 
The Marquis de. Fe Fayette beings about to 
leave America, the following expreſſions made a 
part of the orders iſſued by him previous to his 
departure from York 'Fown-—* Orders for the 
firſt brigade of light infantry, iſſued by major- 
gereral the marquis dela Fayette, Oct. 31, 181. 
In the moment the major- general leaves this place, 
he wiſhes once more te expreſs his gratitude to 


the brave corps of light infantry, Who for nine 


months paſt have been the companions of bis 
fortunes. 
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fortunes. - He will never forget, that with them 
alone of regular troops, he had the good fortune 
to manœuvre before an army, which after all it; 
reductions, is ſtill ſix times ſuperior to the regu- 
lar force he had at the time.“ Four days after, 
this brigade embarked for the Head of Elk; the 
invalids of the American troops deſtined. for the 
northward having previouſly. done ĩt. The New 
Jerſey and part of the New Vork lines- marched 
by land, and were to join the troops which 
went by water at the Head of Elk. Such caval- 
ry as were wanted by General Greene: marched 
ſeveral days before; and on the gᷣth of. November 
a reinforcement marched under Gen. St. Clair, 
in order to ſtrenghten him for further offenſive 
operations in South Carolina. The ſeaſon of 
the year Was unfavourable for the return of the 
troops to the North river, ſo that they ſuffered 
much in doing it. But they and their comrades 
had been bleſſed With a ſeries of the moſt de- 
lightful weather from the beginning of their 
march towards York Town, until the reduQtion 
; of the place. 

No ſooner had ovegref received bnd' od Ge- 
neral Waſhington's letter, giving information of 
the reduction of the Britiſh army, than they re- 
ſolved, on the 24th of October, = they would 
at two o'clock go in proceſlion to the Dutch Lu- 
theran Church, and return thanks to Alm 

God, for crowning the allied arms of the United 
States and France, with ſuceeſs by the ſurrender 
of the whole Britiſh army under the command 
of Earl Cornwallis. This army had ſpread waſle 
and ruin over the face uf Virginia for 400 miles 
on tlie ſea-coalt, and for 200 to the * 
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Their numbers enabled them to go where they 
pleaſed; and their rage for plunder diſpoſed them 
to take whatever: they eſteemed moſt valuable. 
The reduction of ſuch an army occaſioned tranſ- 
my of joy in the breaſt of every American. 
ut that joy was increaſed and maintained, by the 
further conſideration. of the influence it would 
have in precuring ſuch a peace as was defired. 
Two days after, the congreis iſſued a-proclama- 
tion for religiouſly obſerving ttrovghont the 
United States, the 13th of December, as a day 
of thankſgiving and prayer. On the 29th of 
October they reſolved, that thanks ſhould be 
preſented to Gen. Waſhington, Count de Ro- 
chambeau, Count de Graſſe, and the officers of 
the different corps, and the men under their 
command, for their ſervices in the reduction of 
Lord Cornwallis.— They alſo reſolved to exect in 
York Town a marble column, adorned with em- 
blems of the alliance between the United States 
and bis Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty; and inſcribed 
vith a ſuccinct narrative of the ſurrender of the 
Britiſh army. 'Two ſtands of colours taken from 
the toyal troops, under the capirulation, were 
preſented to Gen. Waſhington, in the name of 


the United States in Congreſs aſſembled; and wo 
two pieces of field ordnance ſo taken, were by: B 
reſolve of Congreſs, to be preſented by Gen. lea 
Waſhington to Count: de Rochambeau, with a 5 
ſhort memorandum engraved thereon, that Con- i 
greſs were induced to preſent them from conh- 
- derations of the illuſtrious part which he-bore in F 
effectuating the ſurrender.“ It was "further re- of 86 


ſolved to requeſt the Cheralier” de Luzerne, to ratics 
inform his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, that it oy conſe 
—1 e 


. 
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the wiſh of Congreſs, that Count de Graſſe 
might be permitted to accept a teſtigony of their 
approbation, ſimilar to that which was to be 
preſented to Count de Rochambean. Legiſlative 
bodies, executive councils, city corporætions, and 
many prisste ſocieties, preſented congratulatory 
addreſſes to Gen. Waſhington, accompanied with 
the warmeſt acknowled to Connt de Ro- 
chambean, Count de Graſſe and the other officers 
in the ſervice of his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty. 
Places of public worſhip reſounded with grateful 
praiſe to the Lord of Hoſts, the God of battles, 
before, at, and after the day of thankſgiving, 
The ſingular intereſting event of captivating a 
ſecond royal army, produced ſuch ſtrong emotions 
in numbers, both of miniſters and people, that 
they could not wait the arrival of the day. 


CHAP. X. 


lr Guy Carleton arrives at New-York with powers to 
treat of Peace—Different Places evacuated by the 
Britiſh Troops — Independency of America achnow- 
ledged— The Army diſbanded, and Gen. Waſhi 


"pens bis Commiſſin— L. oſ of Men and Treaſure by | 
YU ar. 3 


As no rational expectation now remained 
of a ſubjugation of the colonies, the military ope- 
rations that ſucceeded in America were of little 
conſequence. Some inconſiderable actions and 
Hh - * Kkirmiſhes 
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feirmiſhes did indeed take place after that event; 
in which the refugees chiefly diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves, and dilcovered an inveterate animoſity 
againſt the Ameticans. On the 5th of May 1782, 
Sir Guy Carleton arrived at New-York, being 
appointed to the command of the Britiſh troops 
in America in the room of Sir Henry Clinton. 
Two days after his arrival, he wrote a letter to 
General Waſhington, acquainting him, that Ad- 
mirel Digby was joined with himſelf in a com- 
miĩſſion to treat of peace with the people of Ame. 
rica; tranſmitting to him, at the ſame time, ſome 
papers tending to manifeſt the pacific diſpoſition 
of the government and people of Britain toward: 
thoſe of America. He alſo defireda paſport for 
Mr Morgan, who was appointed to tranſmit a 
ſimilar letter of compliment to congreſs. Gene- 
ral Waſhington declined ſigning any paſport till 
he had taken the opinion of congreſs upon that 
meaſure; and by them he was directed to reful 
any paſſport for ſuch a purpoſe. However, an- 
other letter was ſent to General Waſhington, 
dated the 2d of Anguſt, ſigned by Sir Guy Car- 
leton and Rezr-admiral Digby, in which they 
informed kim, that they were acquainted by au- 
_ thority, that negociations for a general peace had 
already commenced at Paris; that Mr Grenvill 
Was inveſted with full powers to treat with a 
the parties at war; and was then at Paris in tb 
execution of his commiſſion. They farther i. 
formed him, that his Britannic majeſty, in orde 
to remove all obftacles to that peace which he f 
ardently wiſhed” to reſtore, bad commanded 5 
miniſters to direct Mr Grenville, that the ind 
pendency of rhe thirteen provinces mould d 
«Tr +20 propos 
4 : 
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propoſed by him, in the firſt inſtance, inſtead of 


t; 32 

or making it the condition of a general treaty. But 

ity ſome , jealoulies were entertained by the Ameri- 

B2, cans, that it was the deſign of the Britiſh court 

ing cither to diſanite them, or to bring them to treat 
op of a PEACE ſeparately from thcir ally the king of 

AY France they therefore reſolved, that any man, 

10 or body of men, who ſhould preſume to make 

Ad. any ſeparate or partial convention or agreement 

* with the king of Great-Britain, or with any com- 

8 miſlioner or commiſſioners under the crown of 

. Great- Britain, ought to be conſidered and treat- 
00 ed as open and avowed. enemies of the United 

IF States of America; and alſo, that thoſe ſtatcs 

+ for could not with propriety hold any conference or 

nit 2 rreaty with any commiſſioners on the part of 
l Great Britain, unleis they ſhould, as a. prelimi- 

rt t vary tbereto, either withdraw their fleets; and 

tba armies, or elſe, in poſitive or, expreſs terms, ac- 
refol Wl krowledge the independency of the ſail ſtates. 
1 a8. They likewiſe reſolved, that any propoſitions, 
npt0n, wpich might be made by the court of Great Bri- 

y Car- WY i any manner tending to violate the treaty 

b ther WY ing between them and the king of France, 
by . 022t to be treated with every mark of indignity 

1 hal and contempt, | 

renvil In the month of June, the towa of Savannah, 
5th al and the whole province of Georgia, were evacu- 
in the ned by the Britiſh troops; as was alſo Charle!- 
ber South-Cacolina, about the cloſe of the year. 
© ode In the mean time, the n<gociations for peace being 
bel -minued, proviſional articles of peace were 
ed bi | 3ned at Paris on the zoth of November by the 
he inc% commiſſionet of his. Britanaic Majeſty and the 
onld de American commiſſioners, in which his Majeſty ac- 


_ 'Hh2 © - knawledged” 


n 
irs  - TrsTory or THE 


kaowledged the utited colonies of New-Hamp. 
fire, MzTachoferts-Bay; Nhode-Ifland, and Pros 


* 


vidence Plantatioas, Connecticut, New- Tork 
New- Jerſey, Pennfylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, North-Carolina, South-Carolina, and 
Georgia, to be “ free, forereign, and independent 
fares.” They bad conſtituted thetaſelves ſuch 
an the 4th of July, 1776; they had been acknow- 
ledged ſuch by the French king on the 3oth cf 
Jannary 1778, when he concluded with them 2 
rreaty of zmity and commerce; Holland had ac- 
kaowledpged them as fach April 1gth 1782; 
Sweden acknowledged them as fach February 
5th 1783; Denmark the 25th February, Spas 
ia Masch, and Ruſia in July, the ſame year. 
The Definitive Treaty was ſigned on the zd 
of September 1783; and in Aug. Sir Guy Car. 
leton, had received his final orders for the ev:- 
caation of New-York. Tueſday, November the 
25th, was the day agreed upon for this evacus- 
tion. To prevent every diforder which night 
otherwiſe enſue from fach an event, the Ameri- 
can troops ___— CC 
marched from Haerlem to the 
the morning. They remained there nll — 
one O clock, when the Britiſh forces left the poſts 
u the Bowery, and the Americans marched for- 
ward and took poſſeſſion of the city. This being 
eſſeched, Gen. Knox and a number of citizens 
on horſeback rode to the Bowery to receive ther 
excellencies Gen. Waſhington and Governcc 
Clinton, who, with their fuits, made their public 
entry into the city on horſeback; followed by it 
* ſent. governor and the members of uncl; for 


che temporary government cf the ſonthera & 
rin? 
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mat; four abreaſt Gen. Knox and the officers 
ot the army cight abreaſt—citizens on horſeback, 
eight abreaſt the ſpeaker of the afſembly and 
citizens on foot, eight abreaſt. The eee 
ceaſed at Cape's tavern. The governor gave a 
public dinner at Frances's tavern; at which the 
commander in chief and other general officers 
were preſent. "The arrangements for the whole 
duſineſs were ſo well made and executed, that 
the moſt admirable tranquility ſucceeded through 
the day and night. Soon atter this event, the ſol- 
diers of the American army, chearfally reſuming 
the 1 of citizens, returned peaceably to 

their reſpective homes; while their beloved and 
erer-honoured commander, having taken a pa- 
thetic leave of his officers, repaired to Anapolis, 
and, cn the 23d of December, at an audience 
with Congreſs (perhaps the moſt ſingular and 
intereſting that ever occurred) riſing with great 
dignity, he delivered this addreſs. 

Mr. Prefident, The great events on which 
my reſignation depended having at length taken 
place, I have now the honour of offering my 
fincere congratulations to Congreſs, and of pre- 
ſenting myſelf before them, to farrender into 
their hands the charge committed to me, and to 
claim FF 
of my coun 

* Happy in the confirmation of our inde- 
pendence and fſovercignty, and pleaſed witch the 
opportunity affarded the United States of be- 
coming a reſpectable nation, I refign with fatis- 


faction the appcintment accepted with diffidence 


A diftideace in my abilities to accompliſh fo 
arduous a taſk; which however was ſuperſeded 
273 a confidence in the rectitude of our canfe, the 

fupport 


— 
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ſapport of the ſupreme power of the Union, and 
the patronage of Heaven. 

. The ſucceſsful termination of the war has 
verihed the moſt ſanguine expectations; and 
my gratitude for the interpoſition of Providence, 
ana the aſſiſtance I have received from my coun- 
trymen, increaſes with every review of the mo- 
mentoas conteſt. 

„ While I repeat my obligations to the army 
in general, I ſhould do injuſtice to my Own 
feelings not to acknowledge in this place, the. 
peculiar {crvices and diſtin guiſticd merits of the 
gentlemen who have been attacked to my perſon 
dus ing the war. It vas impoſſible the choice cf 
confidential officers to compoſe my family ſhould 
have been more fortunate. -Permit me, Sir, to 
recommend in particulzr-thoſe who have con- 
tinned in the fer vice to the preſent moment, as 
waerthy-of the favourable notice and patronage 
of Congreſs.” 

I conſider it as an indiſpenſable duty to cloſe 
this laſt act of my official life by commending the 
intereſts of our deareſt country to the protection 
of _ Almighty God, and thoſe who have the ſu- 
perintendence of them to. his holy keeping. 

Haring now finiſhed the work aſſigned me, 
I retire from the great theatre of action, and 
bidding an affectionate farewel to this auguſt 
body, under whoſe orders I have o long ed, 
I here offer my commiſſion, and rake args all 
the. employments of public lic.” 

The general was fo powerfully impreſſed, with 
the great and intereſting ſcenes that crowded in 
upon his imagination while ſpeaking, that Er 
woalkd have been ſcarce able to have uttered more 
than Þs clokng period. He advanced Bae 

- by 


ſu- 
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1rered to the prefident his commiſfon, with a 
copy of his addreis. Having reſumed his place, 
de received in a ſtanding poſture the followin 

{wer of Congreſs; which the preſident de- 


irered with cleganc# but not without ſuch a 


\-c ability as changed, and ſpread a degree of 


palenels over his countenance. 

« Sir, The United States in Congreis aſſem- 
died receive, with emotions too affecting for 
':127ance, the folema reſignation of the authori- 
es under which you have led their troops with 

Ces through a perilous and a doubtful war. 
Oed upon by your country to defend its in- 

-d rights, you accepted the facred charge, 
{ore it had formed alliances, and whiift it was 
nout funds or a government to ſupport you. 
n have conducted the great military conteſt 
h wiſdom and fortitude, i invariably regarding 
the ri rights of the civil power through all difaiters 
changes. - You have by the love and con- 


:.\cnce of your feliow-cnizens, enabled them to 


gay their martial gtuius, and tranſmit their 
to poſterity.— You have perſevered, 0 
United States, aided by a magtanimous king 
nation, bare been enabled under a juſt Pro- 

2:0, to cloſe the war in freedom, fafery, and 


pt ndence; on which happy event we * 
rtl y join you in „ 


4 Hariog detcnded the ftandard of Hberry in 


cx world : having taugt 2 leſſon uſeful to 


u ho inflict and to thoſe who feel oppreſſon, 
- = retire from the great theatre of action, with 


flings of your fellow-cmizens——bot the 
of your virtues will not terminate with 
' military command, it will continue to an- 
'© the remotelt ages. 


« We 
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„ We feel with you our obligations to the 
army in general, and will particularly charge 
ourſelves with the intereſts, of thoſe confidential 
officers, who have attended your perſon to this 
affecting moment. 
cc We join you in commending the intereſts - 
of our deareſt country to the protection of Al- 
mighty God, beſeeching him to diſpęſe the 
hearts and minds of its citizens, to improve the 
opportunity afforded them, of becoming a happy 
and reſpectable nation. And for you we addreſs 
to bim our earneſt prayers, that a life ſo beloved, 
may be foſtered with all his care; that your days 
may be happy as they have been illuſtrious'; and 
that he will finally give you that reward which 
this world cannot give.” | 
Having thus reſigned his commiſſion into the 
hands Kite preſident of that honourable body, 
he retired from public life amidſt the acclama- 
tions of his grateful and admiring countrymen. 
According to the report 4 the committee 
pointed for that purpoſe, be Foreign Debt of 
the United States incurred by the war, amounted 
to 7,885,085 dollars, and the Domeſtic Debt to 
34,115, 290, total, at 45. 6d. each, equal to 
[9,450,084]. Sterling, the . intereſt of which at 
G per cent. is 567, fl. But the coſt to Great 
Britain is moderately computed at 11 5,65 4,91 4]. 
and the additional annual burthenof it 4,5 57,5751: 
fiance January 1775. As to the loſs of men 
during the war, the ſtates of America, it is ſup- 
poſed, loft bythe ſword and in priſon near 80,000 
men; and by the Britiſh returns at New-York, 
the number of ſoldiers killed in the ſervice 
_ amounted to 43, 633. 


